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SCENES IN SUN-LANDS. 


By Mrs. Frank LEsLte. 


HAVANA.—Custom House—StTREEtT Scenes—THE CARNIVAL—THE 
Bau oF THE PrX\aTa—THE CUBAN WaLtz—MANNERS AND CUS- 
TOMS—COLLEGE OF DELGADO—RoyaL PALMS—SCHOOL OF THE 
SacrED HEART—ASYLO DE San Lazaro 
Bones oF CotumBpus —THE CuuRcH OF MernceD—MatcaH Fac- 
TORY—THE BULL-RING. 


** Breakrast! Oh, no indeed, I never intend to eat any | 


more breakfasts or dinners either,” was my reply to the 
captain’s counsel to arise and come to the morning’s meal, 
delivered outside of my stateroom door, in about the thirty- 
sixth hour of agony possessing me ever since our departure 
from Nassau. The captain laughed; yes, I am sure he 
laughed, although I neither heard nor saw him ; but what 


else could have filled the significant pause between my lust | 


words and his next ones? ‘‘I am going to send you a cup 
of very particular coffee and a biscuit ; and after that, if you 
will come out to the wheelhouse, I will show you Morro 
Castle in the sunrise.” 

Morro Castle! The name was a cordial, a charm, a spell 
that invoked, as if by the wave of a magic wand, the fair 


memories and associations of by-gone years, when life was | 


at its very freshest, if not its best, and all earth and all men 
glittered before my girlish eyes, enveloped in those rosy 
clouds of dawn which, at even a very little later hour, turn 
to very gray and very chill fog-banks, or else give place to 
the pitiless sunshine of mid-day, so destructive to all illu- 
sions, so wearying to every sense. 

The ‘very particular” cup of coffee faithfully sent by 
Captain Phillips was duly sipped, and after a struggle into 
some faint semblance of a toilet, the memories of the last 
few hours merged themselves into older and fairer ones, 
and I presently stepped into the cabin, accompanied by the 
sister of my soul, and made my feeble way to the wheelhouse, 
where armchairs, footstools and cushions stood ready to 
receive us. 

Not until I was scated would I glance out at the open 
window ; but when I did so, and in the fair morning light 
beheld the grand old fortress proudly rearing its impregna- 
ble towers against the cloudless sky, while even the cruel 
sea could only fawn persuasively at its feet and wash with 
foam the living rock upon which it is reared, my heart 
swelled with fond pride in its strength and its beauty, and 
I forgot myself in joy at once more beholding it. 

Beyond and behind Morro rose the white walls and steep 
acclivities of Cabaias, larger in extent and more diversified 
of structure than the former, but not so famous and not so 
impregnable ; opposite, lies the fortification of La Punta, 
and the distance between this and Morro is only one thous- 
and feet—so that a hostile fleet, attempting to run the 
gauntlet of these forts, would do so in considerable peril. 

Opposite Morro and Cabaiias, lies the city with its many 
church towers rising above the red-tiled roofs of the houses ; 
its busy and picturesque water-front, its rows of palm trees, 
and suburban gardens pressing closely down upon the 
newer part of the town ; while, as we approach near enough 
to distinguish the blue and pink and yellow coloring of 
the stone and plaster houses, we wonder whether it is a 
real city of the nineteenth century, a scene out of a 
play, or a sudden reproduction of Pompeii, whose ruins it 
so strongly resembles. Beyond the city lie the fields and 
trees and mountains making up the lovely Cuban scenery. 

At a later date we crossed from Havana, one bright day, 
by boat, to visit these forts. The expedition was labor- 
ious and not very entertaining to those of the female sex 
who were not of a very inquiring turn of mind. Landing 
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at the quay close below Cabaiias, we climbed to the hill by 
a succession of steep ascents laid in masonry, and so con- 
trived that at each angle a battery of light guns or a com- 
pany of riflemen could sweep the inclosed path, while the 
breast-high walls at the sides would prevent escape or a 
counter-attack. 

Up a long succession of these weary ways we passed, 
until the last one ended in a covered gateway with a guard- 
room at one side, where we presented our pass, and, after 
a little parley and a glass of tepid water, were allowed, by 
the officer in charge, to enter the fort proper. We did so, 


and, after visiting numberless bastions, inspecting numer- 


ous cannon, old and new, looking into the barracks, and 


glancing at the pleasant quarters of the officers, we reached 


a pretty little house with a deep veranda in front, beneath 
whose shadow we rushed with but scant ceremony ; for the 
Cuban sun was overpowering, even in February, and 
although Cabaiias is uncommonly well provided with shade- 
trees, our ways had not lain altogether beneath them. 

This cool and pretty little mansion was the dwelling of 
the commandant—a fine, courtly Spanish hidalgo, who 
received us with the stately courtesy of his nation, made 
us free of Cabafias, entertained us hospitably, and escorted 
us to the steps of the veranda as we departed. 

A long, windy, sunny and fatiguing walk brought us to 
the sternly guarded portals of the older fortress, and we 
were admitted without difficulty, but found little within to 
gratify feminine tastes or curiosity. The O’Donnell light- 
house, and the signal station, an elevated wooden building 
painted sky blue, were the most interesting objects ; and 
from the latter we obtained a most glorious view of the 
city, the ocean and the country behind Cabaias—or, to 
give it its full title, the fortress of San Carlos de la Cabaiia, 
while that in which we now stand is the Castillo de los Tres 
Santos Reyes del Morro. 

Strolling through this fortress, oppressed by the weight 
and size and solidity of its every portion, the multitude 
of its defenses, and the abundance of its munitions, we 
are induced to believe it indeed impregnable—the Gib- 
raltar of the New World ; but in point of fact it was mined 
and taken by the English in 1762, remaining some months 
in their possession. After its restoration, in 1763, the 
works were reconstructed and strengthened by the Conde 
de Ricla, then Governor-general, with Marshal O’Reilly 
sub-inspector. Six million dollars, drawn from the gold 
mines of Mexico, were expended at this time, but the forts 
were not considered complete until 1771, when the Mar- 
quis del Torre put the finishing touches. 

At the water’s edge, to the left of Morro, is a battery of 
a dozen guns, called the Twelve Apostles ; and beyond this, 
barracks and other buildings for the accommodation of the 
families of the garrison. Among them is a little stone 
quay; and, taking boat here, we enjoyed a charming sail 
across the bay to Havana. 

But during this digression the San Jacinto has dropped 
her anchor, the health officers have come on board, a boat 
has come off bringing kind friends to welcome us, state- 
room luggage is collected, and, with a hearty grasp of the 
hand, we bid good-by to genial Captain Phillips, and go 
down the navy gangway to the queer little tub-like boat, 
its stern roofed over, gondola-like, and its sail of a cheerful 
yellow, lying in wait for us. 

A dollar and a half in gold for each passenger seems 
quite enough for fifteen minutes’ passage, but we forget 
the extortion as we land at the sky-blue custom house, and 
are marshaled into a great, open hall, where, protected by a 
high railing, the officials of the customs inspect each pas- 
senger’s passport, compare its pen-portrait with the origi- 
nal, and give orders for the boxes, bags and budgets of the 
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sitter to be opened and examined. This over, we passed 
through a courtyard and an iron gate to a plaza, where 
sundry of the quasi victorias, replacing the time-honored 
volante in the streets of Havana, awaited us ; and, selecting 
the two best, we dashed away through the lower part of 
the city, with its narrow streets, queer old houses and jail- 
lke windows, to the brighter and more modern, but, there- 
fore, less interesting, new town, outside the old city walls, 
where are situated the best hotels, the theatres and fine 
new houses. 

Weary and dizzy as we just-landed new voyagers were, 
we could not but feel a certain excitement and interest in 
this return, after so long absence, to the beloved city so 
foreign to American sights and experiences ; and the Sister 
and I craned our necks and broke our backs most perse- 
veringly in the effort to see from under the drooping hood 
of our victoria, calling upon each other to wonder, now at 
the streets, so narrow that an awning is frequently stretched 
quite across from house to house, reminding one of old 
Cairo—a resemblance supported by the barred and glass- 
less windows, the latticed upper-balconies, and blank, for- 
bidding look of the exterior of the dwelling-houses—and 
again at the signs over the shop-door: Las Ninfas, The 
Nymphs; Los Dragmes, The Dragons; El Angel, The 
Angel; Las Filipenas; Paradiso; El Palo Gordo, The Big 
Stick ; Perla de Cuba, The Pearl of Cuba ; and a hundred 
more as curious. We afterward found that the shops 
were always distinguished by these names, instead of that 
of the proprietor ; and we remarked, ‘‘ They have some new 
fais at the Filipenas,” or ‘I bought this linen at the 
Angel,” as naturally as, at home, we should speak of 
Arnold’s or Stewart's. 

Another feature in Cuban shopping is, that nobody goes 
shopping—that is, only foreigners. If a Cuban lady wishes 
a dress, some lace, boots or gloves, she sends a servant to 
the shop she intends to patronize, and a clerk is dispatched 
to her house with samples of the desired article, from which 
she selects ; or, if she is of a more enterprising turn than 
to be content with this plan, she drives to the shop, sends 
in for a clerk, and the ‘articles desired are brought out and 
exhibited to herself and the passers-by ; even boots being 
fitted in this fashion. 

A Havanese lady rarely, if ever, walks ; and owing, per- 
haps, to this peculiarity, the pavements are so narrow that 
two persons cannot walk abreast, and if a gentleman is 
met he must step off into the street, revenging himself for 
the inconvenience by staring out of countenance the pedes- 
trienne—his sense of propriety obviously shocked by meet- 
ing her at all! 

The one exception to this law of life to the fair Habanera 
is Good Friday, when no vehicle is allowed within the city 
walls ; and as it is imperative that every good catholic 
should be at church on that day, the streets are filled with 
bewildered-looking dames, dressed in rigid black, their 
heads covered with lace vails, who go tottering along. star- 
ing this way and that, and too ignorant of the rules of the 
road to turn out for each other; while behind each waiks 
a page or grown servant, carrying his mistress’s praying- 
mat and missal, and generally grinning witk delight at the 
senora’s fatigue and distress. 

This absence of femininity is the visitor’s first impression 
of street-scenes in Havana ; andeven the unabashed Ameri- 
can presently learns to be a little shy of presenting hersolf 
unattended in so conspicuous a situation. 

A drive of two or three miles from the quay brought us 
to the Paseo Isabella and the Pasage Hotel, where our 
rooms were engaged, Does some one inquire why ‘‘ Pasage,” 
which means simply passage ? So did we, and were shown 


ee 


building from street to street, having shops at either hand, 
and making an agreeable promenade for a wet day. 

Upon the ground floor is the café, with great glass doors 
Opening upon the sidewalk, so that the fair sojourner break- 
fasts or dines, as did Louis XIV., in presence of the admir- 
ing multitude, saluting friends between two spoonfuls of 
soup, and exchanging a tender glance with the man of one’s 
heart with an orange at oue’s lip. 

The floor above the café is a sort of entresol, and is not 
considered so eligible as the next. To this we mounted, 
and were conducted through two enormous marble-floored 
drawing-rooms, or salas, to our apartments—two lovely little 
bed-rooms, with an abundance of mirrors, and decorated 
with blue satin and white lace. The ceilings were lofty and 
the floors of marble—both necessities of the climate, and a 
great window, glassless, of course, opened upon a little pri- 
vate balcony, where we overlooked the Paseo and a large 
portion of the city, and confronted the Tacon Theatre, the 


Hotel de Inglaterra and the Louvre, a café, a pleasant resort 


of an evening for a cup of chocolate and a rusk. 

Opening upon the sala, outside our doors, was a sort of 
courtyard roofed by the sky and filled with flowering plants ; 
beyond this, a reading and writing room, and beyond this 
again, another courtyard, from which ran corridors of dor- 
mitories, in one of which our artist ‘ did up” his slumbers. 
All our apartments being airy, cool, ample and elegant, we, 
with much content, settled ourselves for several weeks, 

The hotel cuisine in Havana is very like that in most 
foreign cities; and, if desired, coffee with a roll—but please 
don’t ask for butter—is served in your bed-room, whenever 
required, and is taken con leche or solo—with or without 
milk, at option. After a leisurely toilet and a little dawdling, 
including, perhaps, the samples from a dry-goods, millinery 
or boot and shoe establishment, a descent is made to the café 
and there order a substantial breakfast ; beginning, if wise, 
with the fresh camarones or shrimps for which Havana is 
famous. These, with olives, bread, butter (and such butter !), 
cresses, radishes and other little relishes, are always set upon 
the table first, both at breakfast and dinner, and used as 
‘openers of the appetite” by the Cubans. Coffee is served 
at the end of the repast ; and, day by day, the Sister sub- 
jected poor Pépe to a fresh attack of the horrors, by 
demanding tea, which, when procured, he poured from on 
high with a stream of boiled milk into a huge coffee cup ; 
but we think the tea was not any worse, served thus, than 
in the usual manner! After this breakfast, nobody is ex- 
pected to hunger or thirst again until six, seven, or eight 
o’clock, when dinner is seyved. Later in the evening guests 
generally go to the Louvre for chocolate or an ice-cream, 
always served with chocolate wafers done up in scrolls very 
crisp and delicious. 

One of the principal features of the Pasage Hotel, is its 
mistress, Sehora Dofia Innocencia, wife of the proprietor, 
butin Spanish fashion addressed always by her first name. 
This lady is Spanish by birth, and her marvelous beauty at 
once invokes the desire to relegate Murillo from the land of 
shades to fitly paint her picture, since only he could touch that 
creamy brown skin ; those level, mobile brows, always draw- 
ing together about the stormy eyes; the turbulent dark hair, 
and red, loving mouth. It was a pretty thing to meet Doia 
Innocencia as we passed in and out; nor was she only 
benignant to gaze upon, for we cannot forget the unbought 
kindness with which she carried out the writer’s inconvenient 
whim of possessing herself at the last moment of some of 
the great linen sheets trimmed all round with Catalan lace, 
which are the glory of Cuban beds, as now of one in New 
York. They are not to be bought ready made, and Doiia 
Innocencia devoted all the last day of our stay to summon- 


how an arched passage, a sort of arcade, runs through the | ing the merchants f linen and iace, and he'ping us to 
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select patterns ; and, finally, with her own shapely hands 
and feet, did the necessary needlework upon her machine. 

The first Sunday after our arrival was a carnival—a sort 
of “‘ treating resolution ” celebration, for Lent had already 
begun, and nothing could be less Lenten than the carriages 
and costumes which, about four o’clock, began to pour past 
the hotel, all making the round of the Paseo Isabella, and 
then out to the Prado and back—a circuit of a couple of 
miles or s0. 

Recalling the old proverb about Rome and the Romans 
we accepted the invitation of friends to join the gay proces- 
sion, and were presently seated in a fine barouche drawn by 
four horses, their tails plaited with red, white and blue rib- 
bons—a delicate compliment to our nationality—and tied 
to the saddles in true Cuban fashion, while our negro driver 
was gotten up in the height of barbaric splendor. 

In spite of our determination to be Roman, we had in- 
gtinctively put on our hats to go out ; but although the use 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT FORTRESS AT CABANAS, 


of bonnets is becoming quite general in Cuba, they are not 
so during Carnival time, for nearly all of the fair Habane- 
ras, whose carriages we met or passed, had their own mag- 
nificent hair elaborately dressed and ornamented as their 
only head-gear ; and many of them were costumed as if for 
a ball—with uncovered shoulders and arms, and richly 
ornamented dresses of white or delicately tinted silk, with a 
profusion of jewels. The faces were almost without excep- 
tion marvelously handsome, but more or less marred, in 
these carnival times, by the lavish use of cascarilla powder, 
laid on so thickly as to nearly resemble a white mask, and 
contrasting painfully with the glorious dark eyes and black 
hair, so beautiful in themselves. 

Another noticeable feature in the faces of almost every 
one on this occasion was their utter immobility. Not the 
faintest ray or change of expression was to be perceived 
more than if each one had heard; ‘The camera is uncoy- 
ered ; remain just as you are till I speak !” 
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PASSING BAGGAGE THROUGH THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 
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LADIES SHOPPING IN THE OPEN AIR, 


Neither seeing a smile, nor perceiving any one speaking, 
nor catching the dimmest glance of pleasure or amusement, 
nor even the turning of the head in curiosity in one of those 
hundreds of handsome faces, we could not be surprised 
when our companion naively inquired, ‘‘Are these people 
amusing themselves or doing Lenten penance ?” 


A NARROW SIDEWALK IN 
HAVANA. 


A few persons, both male 
and female, wore half masks, 
and a good many, apparently 
not of the haut ton, were draped 
in fancy costumes, some of 
them rather funny, but gene- 
rally in poor taste; indeed, 
the same rule applied here, 
which is found universal all 
over the world on such occa- 
sions—the best people were 
the quietest in dress, manner, 
and deportment. 

A few volantes, richly orna- 
mented, as were the harnesses 
of the horses and the livery of 
the caleseros guiding them, 
joined the procession; but 
these carriages are almost ban- 
ished from Havana by the 
more convenient victoria or 
barouche, while a few misguid- 
ed emigrés have brought home 
coupés which look sadly out of 
placein this out-of-door climate. 


We drove for nearly three hours, meeting continually the 
same people, and yet continually amused, and finally, as the 
evening dusk drew down, and the air grew a little chill, we 
dismounted at our hotel, and went at once to the café—well 
filled already with weary revelers like ourselves. 

The ‘‘ wait” before dinner was longer to-day than usual, 


owing to the influx of guests. Pépe, our peculiar waiter— 


nicknamed, from his weary dark eyes and general air of lan- 
guid elegance, “the tenor”—actually not having time to 
stray into the corridors and glance over the papers, or ex- 
change a few remarks with the loungers as was his usual 
fashion, while we sat dinnerless ; but the interval was en- 
livened by an incident both pretty and characteristic. 


At the door of 
the café a barouche 
halted, and from it 
dismounted an el- 
derly aristocratic- 
looking gentleman, 
and a little girl, 
fantastically and 
richly dressed in 
carnival fashion, her 
pretty face peeping 
archly out from its 
frame of abundant 
dark hair. 

Scarcely had 
these taken their 
places at one of the 
tables, when a 
maimed and de- 
formed old beggar- 
man — his bowed 
form hung with 
picturesque tatters, 
and his gray face 
half hidden by 
white elf-locks, pre- 
sented himself at 
the same door, and, 
hat in hand, stood 
imploring charity. 

The little girl 
looked at him, her 
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great eyes full of pity; she spoke to her father, who an- 
swered with a smile and a bank-note ; then tripping across 
the floor in all her daintiness, the little maiden approached 
the beggar, and placed the money in his hand, gravely 
murmuring, ‘Que Dios te bendiga,” and he, as graceful of 


feeling if not of motion, raised the gift to his lips and | 
kissed it, fervently invoking blessings upon the little lady, 


who ran shyly back to her seat, somewhat abashed at her 
own act. 

In the evening, we attended the ball at the Tacon The- 
atre, and from a coigne of vantage in the first tier of boxes 
looked at the motley crowd of revelers below. Here again 
fancy dresses were the exception, and plain black domi- 
noes and masks the rule ; a favorite disguise being a com- 
plete and tight-fitting covering of black for the head, neck 
and shoulders, passing down inside the dress, so that not one 
line or point of those portions remained possible to recog- 
nition ; while a handsome bandanna handkerchief was 
wound negro-fashion around the head. 

Many of the men also had their skin covered and wore 
wigs of negro wool with black gloves, but no bona file 
n°groes of either sex are admitted, and the company is as 
select as can, in such cases, be managed ; plenty of balls 
being available at the same hour for persons of other 
classes, 

Two bands at opposite points in the gallery furnished 
music of an exceedingly inartificial nature, but well adapted 
to its use of marking the time for the dancers who filled the 
floor without intermission from eight o'clock until three or 
four in the morning. 

The only dance, however, was the danza criolla or Cuban 
waltz, occasionally amplified into the four simple figures 
of the quadrille, but always coming back to the waltz move- 
ment peculiar to this climate and people, and more resem- 
bling the graceful posturing and undulatory movement of 
the Egyptian ghawazee than the rapid, heating, ungraceful 
gyrations of our American waltzers. 

The principal feature of the evening was the drawing of 
the Pifiata, a huge case or ball, suspended from the ceiling 
and filled with sugar-plums. Various ribbons float from 
this affair, and tickets are sold corresponding with those on 
the ribbons ; these entitle the holder to try a pull more or 
less vigorous, and in answer to one of these, the whole 
affair comes tumbling down, and the bonbons are dispersed 
in every direction, occisioning much mirth and scrambling. 

A little overcome by the noise and heat of the ball, we 
descended to the inclosed courtyard of the theatre, where, 
under the light of a brilliant moon, groups of promenaders 
or an occasional pair of waltzers enjoyed themselves a/ fresco. 
Upon the pavement, at one side, sat an old woman with a 
huge cigar in her mouth, hovering over two kettles sim- 
mering above a charcoal brasier, one of them containing 
coffee, and the other a savory soup or stew, for the compo- 
sition of which she has acquired a local fame, she and her 
kettles being an “ institution ” of the Tacon Theatre. 


A little later we left the ball and walked between the rows | 


of little tables which, for the accommodation of coffee-drink- 
ers, filled the pavé, and across the plaza to our hotel, breathing 
with delight the fresh, pure air, and looking up to the un- 
changing sky and those wondrous impassive stars which 
look down with the same calm gaze upon carnival balls 
and lonely grave-yards, upon lovers’ new-plighted vows 
and hearts that break but will not die. 

Returned to our pretty apartment, we seated ourselves in 
the balcony, and for another hour enjoyed the gay life cf 
the city spread out at our feet for, although it was past 
midnight, the carriages rolled by as merrily as ever ; the 
plaza in front of the house was thronged with promenaders ; 
the dance-music floated through the fresh air, not only from 
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| the Tacon Theatre opposite, but from a French ball going 
on at a hotel upon the Paseo Isabella; while the brilliant 
rows of gaslights, branching away in every direction, 
mapped out the streets more clearly than by day. 

Night is, after all, the time to see Havana and its people 
to the best advantage ; for it is seldom until about sunset 
that the ladies venture out except to early mass; while the 
evening is always chosen for the most ceremonious visits. 

The heat of the climate, the sense of the becoming and 
national indolence, all tend toward this custom ; and the 
Habanera spends the entire day, if she is a wife and mother, 
in attention to her house, her children, and her husband’s 
comfort ; or, if she is a senorita, in fanning herself and 
reclining in a cane rocking-chair, but always in a cool and 
easy deshabille, ready at night to submit her magnificent 
hair to the hands of her maid, don her prettiest clothes, and 
| as soon as the victoria or barouche is made ready, two or 
| more of the pretty creatures seat themselves therein, with, 
perhaps, a male relative, and sally forth to drive slowly 
around the Paseo, or pay some visits, ending, perhaps, with 
the theatre, where every family of consequence has its own 
box, or, at least, hires it for the evening ; our American 
fashion of using parquette or balcony chairs being almost 
unknown, so far as ladies are concerned. 

The watehmen (serenos), with their staves and lanterns, 
are also a feature of these night scenes in Havana, and are 
unchanged since the days of General Tacon, who did so 
much for the well-ordering of the island. The nickname 
of sereno refers to the time-honored custom of crying the 
hour of the night with the addition of ‘‘rainy ” or ‘‘fine’” 
(sereno) as the case may be; and as the weather is always 
fine in Cuba, this cry became so monotonous as to attach 
itself to the criers. 

Another pretty item in the night scenery is the custom of 
leaving the large barred windows of the salas of private 
houses uncurtained, so that while driving slowly past, yon 
may contemplate with respectful sympathy the domestic 
bliss of some quiet Darby and Joan, the frolics of some gay 
little party of young people, or the mingled joy and annoy- 
ance of some betrothed couple, whose greatest freedom is 
to sit in adjoining chairs, with mamma glaring at them 
from the head of the row, and a maiden aunt on either 
hand. But we all know that ‘‘ Love leughs at locksmiths,” 
and we suppose as much in Havana as anywhere else. 

One bright and lovely morning of summer-like February 
we drove out of Havana to the fashionable and beautiful 
suburb of the Cerro, to visit the College of San Francisco 
d’Assis, belonging to Sefor Don José Delgado. It was 
charmingly situated, the entrance shaded by great trees, 
and an open space opposite donated by Sefior Delgado to 
the Church for the erection of a chapel to Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

Entering, we were received by Sefior Delgado, who led 
us through the entrance-hall to the long, open court, roofed 
only by the blue sky, and surrounded by a wide veranda, 
beneath whose shadow the happy youth of this school 
received tuition, as in ancient Greece they sought the 
‘“‘porticos” of the philosophers. On one side, a class in 
English was reciting, and others were busy within the airy 


| rooms opening upon this veranda. 


All arose as we entered, and fine, bright, handsome, 
gentlemanly boys they were. Taking us into the sale 
where parents and visitors are received, the Sefor showed 
us the portraits of several distinguished Cuban literary 
men, and also three plaster busts, on which he gazed 
with a sort of rueful affection ; for, although but cheap 


affairs, they have cost him a great many hundreds of 
dollars and much annoyance. The originals were not only 
literary men, but with strong political tendencies ; and 


although our friend cherished them solely on the former 
account, he was complained of as parading revolutionary 
patriots. Officers came to his house and compelled the 
removal of the busts, and a large number of his pupils left. 
Now that peace is restored and party spirit calmed down, 
the busts have ventured forth again, and we hope that the 
pupils will come back in throngs ; for certainly no fairer 
or serener hulls of learning can be found, far or near, than 
these, opening upon the wide, green courtyard, with its 
great trees covered with red lilies—called mar pacificos, for 
some reason known to the namer—its gymnastic apparatus, 
including some mighty dumb-bells, and its wide canopy of 
fair blue sky. 

Sefior Delgado took us to see the pretty chapel, its altar- 
piece a wonderful reproduction of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
and a side altar decorated with a picture of the death of 
Saint Francis d’Assis, of which picture the Sefor, in part- 
ing, presented us with a lithographic copy. 

At the end of a long class-room we found a little theatre, 
the stage gayly decked in preparation for a fiesta in honor 
of Saint Francis’s Day, then close at hand ; and the princi- 
pal invited us so cordially to attend that we really felt as if 
we must participate in the entertainment. 

Then came the dormitories, refectory, etc., and finally, 
returning to the wide stone veranda, we found a vender 
of dulces seated upon the ground, his tray in front of him, 
and a crowd of boys hovering around, awaiting permission 
to pounce upon him. But before giving it, the Sefor seated 
his guests, and then, with his own shapely hands, piled a 
plate with all that he considered choicest of the dainty 
sweets, and brought it to us. What those luscious morsels 
were, we cannot say; but sitting there, and looking at the 
mar pacificos burning scarlet against the deep-blue sky ; 
breathing that Summer air; nibbling at the golden and 
white and chocolate-colored dulevs, so much sweeter than 
sweet; listening to the mild, quiet voice of the courteous 
host, and watching the handsome Cuban lads at their feast 
and their fun, we mentally photographed a picture that many 
a day of realistic, work-a-day life will not efface. Finally, 
water was brought by a charming, fair-haired little rogue, 
Seftor Delgado’s adopted son, and then we went reluctantly 
away, leaving the Sefor standing bareheaded under his 
gateway trees, bowing and smiling with all the courtesy of a 
Cuban gentleman. Vale, Sefior, and all peace and prosperity 
to the College Delgado and its gracious master ! 

We were much impressed, during this drive, with the 
beauty of the royal palms. In Nassau we had seen only 
the cocoa-palm and palmetto; but here in Cuba we were 
delighted with the majesty and grace of this king of the 
whole tribe, this majestic royal palm. But in this case, 
as in so many others, ‘‘ beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
so far as the fruit is concerned ; for, instead of the delicious 
cocoanut or the palmetto-cabbage, the profusion of nuts 
borne by the royal palm are only fit to feed the pigs. Much 
use, however, is made of the fibrous trunk, the hard sheath 
of the leaves, and the leaves themselves ; indeed, it is said 
that the entire material for building one of the native huts 
is to be found in a single tree. But were it the most use- 
less of vegetables, the royal palm would still be a joy and 
a glory to the land where it grows so profusely and so 
lovingly. 

Some of the finest trees on the island are in the quinta of 
the Governor-general, just outside the city, and also in the 
Botanical Gardens—a fine collection of trees and plants, 
indigenous and imported. 

Finding the need of a corrective to all the sweetness, 
quiet and dreamy restfulness of our late visit, we called in, 
the same evening, at the Asylo de San Lazaro, lying just 
beyond the Asylum of San José and near to the cemetery, 
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This is a large edifice, substantially and handsomely built 
of the white stone so popular in Havana, and located near 
the sea, both for the health of its inmates and the safety of 
the city ; although the form of leprosy known in this part 
of the world is not supposed to be contagious unless by 
absolute contact. 

The hospital is in charge of Sisters of Mercy of the Rule 
of Saint Vincent de Paul, and a Lazarist Father acts as 
their chaplain. Whatever private religious opinions may 
be, it is impossible to fail to see that these women are car- 
rying out the precepts of Christianity in the very spirit of 
the early martyrs ; giving their lives, without rest or recre- 
ation, day or night, to the care of the most loathsome form 
of disease as developed in some of the most degraded of the 
human race. 

The Mother and one of the Sisters took us through the 
house, through the long, airy wards, where, each in his 
own curtained bed, lay the poor, afflicted patients—some 
dying, some convalescent, some sickening, but all carefully 
attended and delicately ministered to ; all comfortable, so 
far as comfort could be attained. 

There were a great many of these wards ; the men occupy- 
ing one wing of the great house, and the women the other, 
with a large courtyard filled with flowers and shrubs in the 
centre of the hollow square. 

In a sunny window of one of the lower rooms, a tiny 
new-born baby lay in a basket, like a kitten—probably des- 
tined, poor child! to inherit its mother’s terrible disease, 
and return to the Lazaretto in later life ; or, perhaps, never 
to leave it at all, like a poor creature pointed out to us, 
born in the Lazaretto, developing leprosy in her cradle, 
and never having been outside the doors, or likely to do so 
until she died. She was more than thirty years of age, and 
a loathsome object to contemplate. 

A few of the patients belong to the wealthier classes, ancl 
can pay for private rooms and-service. One of these rooms 
giving upon the veranda stood open, and the inmate, a 
woman of fine manners and style, when we admired her 
flowers, pictures, ete., very courteously assured us, in true 
Cuban form, that the room was our own. Was ever amore 
ghastly compliment imagined ! 

The convalescents, and those suffering a mild form of the 
disease, sat or lay or strolled up and down the wide stone 
verandas or cloistered walks around the garden, and must 
enjoy, as much as is permissible by their condition, of the 
delicious climate, sky, flowers and sea-air in which they 
live. 

The refectories and kitchens are large and airy, and 
scrupulously clean. A* comely, sweet-voiced Sister was in 
charge there and showed with much pride her larder 
stored with rice, corn-meal, flour, vegetables, fruit—fresh 
and canned—and great tin barrels of butter and lard. 
Strings of onions and garlic hung picturesquely overhead, 
with well-cured hams, chains of red peppers, and bunches 
of dried herbs, A mass of tomatoes glowed duskly red 
upon a table, and we astonished the Sisters by eating one 
au naturel. 

The food is abundant and carefully suited to invalid ne- 
cessities ; and we were glad to notice that the Mother and 
the nuns did not appear to starve with all their hard work. 
Also did the Sister exhibit with much pride the copper 
and tin utensils of her craft, shining with cleanliness, and 
insisted on our peeping into the great boilers over the brick 
furnace in the middle of the kitchen, to see and smell the 
savory mess preparing for dinner. Finally, at the door of 
the kitchen, she bade us good-bye, saying, with a little 
laugh : 

“T can go no further; I must stay with my pots and 
pans.” 
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But although pots and pans 
are not attractive companions, 
we concluded that this Sister 
was to be envied, for the lepers 
are far less attractive. 

We reached the chapel; and 
liere the padre,who had showed 
himself a little meek and mod- 
est in the kitchen and dormi- 
tories, suddenly bloomed out 
and displayed, with simple 
pride, the silver candlesticks, 
vases, censers, crosses, and other 
regalia of the altars, stowed 
away, in this Lenten season, 
along with the artificial flowers 
and gayly-dressed little saints, 
which would, as he assured us, 
make so glorious a display at 
Laster. 

The chapel is quite large, 
with spaces at either side of the 
chancel divided by close wire 
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MASQUERS ON THE PRADO DURING CARNIVAL, 


screens from the rest of the house—the one for men and the other for 
women patients ; while the nave is open to the public, who attend in 
considerable numbers. 

A side chapel contained an altar, and a life-size image of the Blessed 
Virgin, magnificently dressed in blue—her appropriate color—and at 
her feet we laid the bunch of mar pacificos bestowed upon us by Sefior 
Delgado. 

Returning finally to the parlor, we sat in rocking-chairs on either side 
a large rug, and chatted pleasantly for a little while with the Sisters and 
Padre ; finding singular refreshment in the simplicity, devotion, and 
unworldlinesss of their utterances. 

They were all Spaniards, for it is a singular fact that very few Cuban 
women accept the religious life, and there are Spanish; French, Irish 
and American nuns in Havana, but a native of the country is seldom 
met! Per contra, let us state another fact of which Cuba may well be 
proud : very rarely, indeed, is one of her own legitimate daughters found 
among the 7yaviatas who swarm in this as in other large cities, and whose 
ranks are swelled but too largely from the United States. 

Being in a conventual mood, we called, on our way home from the 
Lazaretto, at the Sacred Heart—a fine, handsome new building, arranged 
for the reception of young lady pupils, of whom there were a hundred or 
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more scattered in pretty groups through the various class- 
rooms and corridors. 
There are some fine views to be obtained from the roof 


and balconies of this house, and the Sister especially in- | 


sisted upon the wide stretch of sea to be overlooked at one 
point. Poor soul! 
self, and murmur, “‘ Oh, that I had wings like a dove,” or is 
it true that birds grow so fond of their cages that they do 
not long for freedom? 

There are several nunneries in Havana, that of Santa 
Clara being the most popular, and its pretty church is filled 
nearly every morning by fair devotees, kneeling on their 
bright rugs, their amber or pearl or golden beads slipping 
through their fingers, and their eyes wandering from the 
Virgin above the altar to the face of this or that friend 
with whom they will presently indulge in a little gossip 
before going home to breakfast. 

There is a very old Ursuline convent down by the water's 
edge, but the nuns are strictly cloistered, and very little of 
the house is shown to visitors. 

Of all the religious edifices of Havana, however, the 
eathedral is most interesting, both on account of its age and 
dignity, and as the resting-place of all that is left on earth 
of Christoph«r Columbus. 

Poor man ! one cannot but marvel if his soul finds the 


**rest”’ promised to the faithful in another life, for, neither | 


living nor dead, has his body found much in this world. 
Most of us by weary effort early learned the story cf his 
migrations from one continent, one hemisphere, one country, 
to another, during his mortal pilgrimage ; and some of us 
have just learned that he died at Valladolid, Spain, in 1506 ; 
in 1513 was dragged from his grave arid carried to Seville ; 
in 1536 was again ordered to “‘ move on,” this time to St. 
Domingo, Hayti, and finally, in 1796, was brought to Havana, 
and all that three centuries had left of him was deposited 


in an urn, which with much pomp and circumstance was 


enshrined in the wall of the chancel of the cathedral, where 


to-day the traveler may respectfully contemplate his effigy | 


carved upon a stone slab, with a flourishing inscription 
beneath. 

On the opposite corner of the chancel is a picture claim- 
ing to be four years older than Columbus, representing a 
miraculous apparition of Christ among some feasting dis- 
ciples. 

The mosaic pavement of the chancel is rich and elaborate, 
and there are some fairly good pictures above the various 
altars and in the sacristy ; one of the latter claiming to be 
an original Rubens. 

We were also shown some magnificent vestments, embroi- 
dered in gold and silver by Spanish nuns. The sacristan, 
a pottering old fellow, was disposed to put us off with only 
a specimen brick or two of these gorgeous robes, but a 
saucy, bright-eyed little acolyte kept close to his elbow 
and perpetually suggested, ‘“‘Show them the new white 
chasuble, sefior /” ‘Show the ladies the stoles!” ‘‘ Where 
are the best scarlet vestments ?’” so that the poor old verger 
had finally to drag open every one of the heavy drawers, 
and unfold as many of the robes as we cared to look at. 

Finally, when we offered the peso for his acceptance, and 
he refused it, we were quite sure that he did so in fear of the 
acolyte ; and when, ultimately, he received it ‘‘ for the poor,” 
we were equally sure that the little imp would watch him 
to the alms-box, and never leave \him until he heard the 
coin jingle at the bottom ! 

Next best to the cathedral is the Church of La Merced, 
that is to say, Our Lady of Mercy, and not, as a distin- 
guished traveler reports it, ‘‘ Saint Merced,” evidently with 
the idea that it is dedicated to some holy woman of the 
name of ‘‘ Merced.” 


Docs she ever get up there by her- | 


| miracle. 


A lovely and beautifully dressed statue of the Virgin 
stands above the altar, and behind it is a window of stained 
glass, through which the afternoon sunshine streams, giving 
the effect of a living glory around the figure of the Ma- 
donna. It is most peculiar and very beautiful. 

At each side of this window are paintings representing 
the Virgin engaged in loosing the chains of captives, feed- 
ing the poor, and other works of mercy. But the most 
distinctive picture of the whole church is a large one, rather 
ignominiously banished to the open cloister around the 
courtyard, which represents a group of truculent-looking 
Indians surrounding a big cross which they are trying to 
drag down with ropes, while a few Spanish soldiers and a 
priest stand with terrified faces in the background, watch- 
ing these proceedings with much disapproval. 

Upon one arm of the cross, however, sits Our Lady of 
Mercy with the Blessed Babe in her arms, and by a mo- 
tion of her hand throws aside both the ropes and the arrows 
rained at her by the savages, who are beginning to look 
frightened. A ‘scroll in the lower corner of this painting 
relates the facts of this wonderful scene, and it is well worth 
the study of any one relishing very old and crabbed 
Spanish. 

A side chapel is in process of building for an image of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, just now so popular ; and the pleasant 
padre, who acted as guide, expressed a modest hope that Our 
Lady would be pleased to consecrate it by some special 
The writer sincerely hopes she will. 

For the rest, the Lazarist Fathers, whose monastery is 
joined to this church, may well feel that their lines have 
fallen in pleasant places, for nothing could be lovelier on a 
sunny Cuban afternoon than the deep cloistered arcade 
running around the inner court, with its glowing wealth of 
roses and lilies and flowering trees ; the air softly blowing 


| their fragrance and warmth through the great doors into 


the church, with its seore of altars, each one surmounted 
by a picture of more or less merit, and the great stained 
windows of the chancel throwing a flood of golden light 
around the figure of the Madonna, and down upon the 
marble floor. Who would not take a vow of holy poverty 
and live in such a spot as this ? 

The study of religious affairs leads one, by a natural se- 
quence of ideas, to lucifer matches, and so, the day after the 

Jathedral and Merced, we drove ont to the larger and more 
celebrated of the two factories for the manufacture of these 
articles, belonging to Sefior de Artiz. 

Our first impressions on entering the building were both 
vague and unsatisfactory, for the workmen eyed us jeal- 
ously, and when our artist produced his sketch-book and 
pointed his pencil, an overseer promptly stopped us, saying 
that no sketches could be taken. 

Just as we were concluding that our visit was to be a 
failure, and our minds were to remain unilluminated hy 
luciferial agencies, a good-looking gentleman, having the air 
of the proprietor, stepped into the building, and after a few 
words with the overseer, came forward, greeting us with 
cordial courtesy, and expressing his pleasure in the visit of 
Americans, and above all, of ladies. 

The artist received permission to make unlimited 
sketches, and the reserve of the workmen was explained hy 
a statement of the rivalries and competitions which make 
the life of a manufacturer of lucifer ma‘ches one long worry 
and suspicion. But as the Sefior de Artiz politely and 
Spanishly remarked, ladies did not need to learn the secret 
of kindling flames much more fatal than those caused by 
the very best of matches ! 

The whole party agreeing in this beautiful sentiment, we 
went through the factory into a great quadrangle, sur- 
rounded for the most part by buildings, and for the rest by 


avery high wall, with a little watch-tower above it, reached 
by a flight of steps from the inside. A great bell swung above 
it with a rope in the watch-tower ; and the Séfior informed 
us that a guard kept vigil here every night, and at the first 
appearance of danger, whether from fire or robbery, would 
arouse the whole establishment by this alarm-bell. 

We were also presented to the aids of the sentinel, in the 
shape of three enormous bloodhounds, of most unamiable 
aspect, who spend their days in a great open-work kennel, 
and their nights in perambulating the yard. 

A small building is devoted to a neat little fire-engine, a 
number of buckets and some neatly slung axes, picks and 
other instruments for demolishing a burning building. Open- 
ing a trap in the floor, Sefior de Artiz showed us a foaming 
stream of water, rushing whence or whither I know not, 
but ready to supply engine and buckets at a moment's 
warning. 

In another building we found casks and boxes of the raw 
material for matches, and for boxes to pack them in; 
casks of sulphur, wax, phosphorus and gum-arabic, and 
stacks of light wood for the stems of the matches and pack- 
ing-boxes ; also great kegs and barrels headed up, ready to 
be sent away with completed packages. 

Mildly expressing our wonder at such active consump- 
tion of this article, as shown by the proprietor’s figures, 
we were informed that the domestic trade of Cuba was 
quite sufficient to keep two or three factories in operation ; 
for, where everybody smokes incessantly, everybody must 
carry a match-box and keep it supplied—and so the argu- 
m2nt is potent, as well as the matches. 

Another large building was devoted to the workmen, 
who live upon the premises ; and on a great brick fireplace, 
out-of-doors, their Friday dinner of fish, rice and potatoes 
was merrily bubbling and steaming. 

Returning into the principal building, we began with the 
cauldrons of boiling wax and sulphur and pans of phos- 
phorus; and we saw how bales of wick-yarn were wound 
around great, hollow wheels or drums, and how these 
wicks, lying side-by-side, were drawn through troughs of 
melted wax, and the process repeated three times, until the 
little taper was complete; and then, how they passed 
through an ingenious machine which cut them into lengths 
and stuck them, like cribbage-pegs, into a square frame ; 
and then, how these frames were lightly dipped into a pan 
of colored phosphorus, so that all the rows and rows of 
little wax men came out with beantiful blue heads, while 
the more plebeian wooden fellows had brown ones over 
their yellow-sulphur first coat. 

And next we stood some moments to watch tong lines of 
youths filling the little paper boxes, with gay label and a 
bit of sandpaper on the end, which we all have so often 
seen and handled; and marvelous was it to observe the 
dexterity and accuracy with which the little men with blue 
heads were divided up, without counting, into groups of a 
hundred each, and packed away into boxes before we fairly 
comprehended what was becoming of them. 

Then we saw the boxes cut out of pasteboard, gummed 
and made up, and also the larger, coarser boxes for pack- 
ing a gross of thelittle ones. We were shown, too, the con- 
struction of those wonderful affairs which, once lighted, do 
not go out, let the wind blow never so violently —a desidera- 
tum to gentlemen determined to smoke in a storm at sea. 
We next viewed a machine for cutting the match-sticks into 
lengths, and hot closets for drying them after their bath in 
phosphorus ; also, the eight-horse engine, and the cool and 
pretty counting-room ; and finally, unwearying Senor de 
Artiz took us across the road to his own handsome house, 
approached through a garden full of gorgeous blooms. 
Before mounting the high steps leading to the veranda, 
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upon which the principal rooms opened, our friend, with 
a little modest pride, took us into the basement story to 
see the bathing-room, a large apartment with a great tank 
in the centre, lined with pure blue and white tiles, and 
half-filled with delightful-looking water, running con- 
stantly in and out of the two openings—very likely another 
form of the lively brook we had seen under the engine- 
house. 

A flight of steps led down into this basin, and everything 
was as fresh and pretty and inviting about the whole estab- 
lishment as can possibly be imagined. 

Was it again a subtle association with the name of Luci- 
fer that led us, in driving home, to stop at the Plaza de 
Torros, or Bull-ring, in the Calle Belascoin, near the sea ? 
It was a dismal-looking building enough outside, and some 
great doors, like those of a prison, were opened for our 
admittance, Inside it was very like a circus-ring, with 
rough seats rising tier upon tier around it, and barricades 
erected inside at short intervals, behind which the bande- 
rillos and matadores may retire if too hard pressed by the 
bull. At one side of the ring is the stand for the judges 
and for the music, and at each side of this are the best 
seats in the house—the boxes—being more private than 
the others, and on the shady side in the afternoon, when 
the principal fight comes off. 

A wide, low door admits the procession of picadores, or 
lancers, mounted upon the wretched horses used on these 
occasions ; the banderillos, or flagmen, on foot; and the 
matadores, or swordsmen, the heroes of the performance, 
who are gorgeously dressed in velvet trimmed with a pro- 
fusion of gold braid. 

Everybody knows the routine of a bull-fight, and every- 
body agrees that no sight voluntarily sought for amuse- 
ment can be more horrible or repulsive ; but it still lives 
as one of the Cosas de Cuba, and most Cuban gentlemen 
patronize it freely, although ladies are now seldom seen, 
except at some rare function for a charitable purpose. 

What pleased us more than the unwelcome memories of 
the descriptions we have all read, perforce, of the ignoble 
sport to which this place was dedicated, was the dignified 
and courteous old man who showed it to us. He was pre- 
sented to us by our kind friend, the editor, who accompa- 
nied us on most of our exploring expeditions, and was the 
custodian of the building, and lived in two or three rooms 


| at one side, whither he invited us with the air of Louis 


Quatorze placing St. Germain at the disposal of Their Ma- 
jesties of England. 

The family were just sitting down to a meal, which may 
have been dinner or supper, consisting of a savory-looking 
stew, corn bread, bananas and red wine. The wife of our 
host was a majestic, white-haired woman, quite unembar- 
rassed and affable, although scarcely caring to take much 
notice of mere Americans, and women at that. 

An elder daughter was cut upon her mother’s model ; 
but the younger, a girl of sixteen, straight and supple as a 
willow wand, with a soft, olive skin, and great, dark eyes, 
emphasized by straight black brows and heavy lashes, with 
a mutinous rosebud of a mouth, and little white teeth that 
would have loved to set themselves in the flesh of any one 
who offended her—ah, there was a beauty ! and we did not 
wonder at the jealous pride of the old father, as he half- 
suspiciously, half-gladly, listened to the raptures of the 
gentlemen accompanying us. 

The rest of the family were four tortoiseshell cats, all 
exactly alike, and two very young puppies ; and the whole 
picture of the dark room with its earthern floor, the table 
whose fruit and wine saved it from vulgarity, the stately, 
handsome host and hostess, and the glowing beauty of the 
young girl in her careless white dress, and the scornful 
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THE CLOISTERS OF THE MONASTERY OF LA MERCED. 


curve upon her mouth, the light from the one high window 
falling upon her head, is so fair and attractive that one can 
easily forget all other associations, and be glad of the visit 
to the Plaza de Torros. 


THE GULLERTANZ OF THE ALSATIAN PEASANTRY, 


Tue lack of ancient popular customs in the United 
States cannot be ascribed so much to a want of tenacious- 
ness among the country people as to the comparatively 
recent settling of the land. New England has retained old- 
time manners more than other sections. 

All the European countries have been densely inhabited 
for many centuries, and as no con- 
siderable changes have taken place 
in the composition of the national 
elements, or in the texture of society, 
old customs have been brought down 
from times immemorial to the epoch 
in which we live. No doubt these 
peculiar forms of national life will 
finally disappear when the modern 
means of communication and loco- 
motion have entirely changed the 
face of ** Mother Europe,” and many 
of them have vanished already. 

To transmit some of their features 
to posterity is, therefore, not only 
useful from an ethnological point of 
view, but also affords means for in- 
structive comparisons with our pres- 
ent commonplace and unmeaning 
customs, mainly of French origin. 

The people inhabiting Alsace, Ba- 
den, Wurtemberg, the German part 
of Switzerland, and a part of Western 


(ity 


Bavaria, constitute as a group the CUBAN LADIES AT A BARRED WINDOW. 


Alemannic stock of the Germanic nation, and as such 
have many peculiarities in common not shared by their 
neighbors. This will hold good in regard to language 
and physical constitution, as well as to laws, manners and 
customs. We observe similarities in their baptisms, wed- 
dings, funeral rites, in the amusements at the village 
fairs, church-feasts, church processions, athletic games and 
sports, wooings, dances, proverbs and superstitions. The 
egg-dance, the cock-dance, the crab-apple dance and the 
sheep-dance, occur on both sides of the Rhine in very 
similar shapes. , 

The illustration which we present to our readers is the 
faithful reproduction of Brion’s masterly oil-painting, 
‘* Gullertanz.” The lofty dancing-hall of an Alsatian coun- 
try-inn is thronged with a happy- 
looking, joyous crowd of young 
peasants, who, to the melodious tune 
of the musicians, visible in the back- 
ground, are leading their contented 
partners in a waltz around the 
decorated pillar, which marks the 
central part of the open room. An 
old spectator, conspicuous for his 
broad-brimmed hat, characteristic of 
many Alemannic countries, stands in 
the entryway. 

The pillar is decorated with flags 
and garlands of flowers, and on one 
side of it hangs a dead cock. When 
dancing has continued for a while, 
we see one of the young men lifting 
his fair partner by the waist, while 
standing directly underneath the 
bird. If he does not succeed in 
making her ribbon - covered head 
touch the the defunct king of the 
barnyard, another will try it; and 
the first who succeeds wins the prize 
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for her—for to the victor’s sweetheart belong the spoils. 
Generally this prize consists of some pieces of fine silk or 
other attractive part of female dress. 

Crossing the Rhine, and going only a short distance from 
Alsace, we find the Guller-dance again on the picturesque 
headquarters of the Danube, in a slightly varying, but not 
less attractive and popular, shape. It is performed there 
only about harvest-time, generally in a spacious barn. On 
a stick placed horizontally a symbolic wooden triangle of 
minute size is hung, and by the motion of the dancing 
couples it is kept constantly swaying. Within this trian- 
gle stands a glass of the best wine of the valley. In the 
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of Suabia, is very similar to that of Alsace: the men wear 
the same slouched hat ; their showy suspenders—generally 
the gifts of their sweethearts—are both connected, behind 
and in front, by wide straps ; the women wear velvet bodices 
of tasteful patterns, and twist their hair in to braids, which 
hang over their backs. 

This kind of harvest jollification is found all over the 
southwest of Germany, but other forms of dances occur in 
certain villages only. From this we must not conclude 
that they are imported customs; they are probably as 
thoroughly national as the Gullertanz, and must have been 
more frequent than uow in former days. These dances are 


AN OPEN-AIR PARLOR, HAVANA, 


centre of the barn, and close to the triangle a high pole is 
planted, and on its platform-shaped top sits a cock. The 
dancers whirl in their hops, galops and waltzes around 
the bird, and accompany their rhythmic gait with mimic 
gestures. 

When the musicians are about half through with their 
piece, a couple, who have just reached the spot under the 
tumbler, suddenly stop; the fair dancer kneels down on 
one knee, and tries to lift her partner to the height required, 
so that his head causes the glass to fall. If successful, the 
prize of the day belongs to this first couple ; if her strength 
fails to accomplish this, the feat will be attempted by other 
couples, until finally the tumbler comes down. 

The style of dress in this region, which is the very centre 


the crab-apple dance observed in the town of Dossenheim, 
near Heidelberg, and the wether or buck-dance in Horn- 
“berg, both in the principality of Baden. 

The young men of Dossenheim, after the 15th of August, 
gather some crab-apples, and on a Saturday eve they leave 
them as tokens of invitation for the coming dance on the 
window:sills of their female acquaintances. This silent 
invitation is understood so well, that on the very evening, 
the girls repair to the houses of their partners to obtain 
their hats, which they crown for the next day’s festivity 
with wreaths, ribbons, artificial lemon-biossoms, and other 
flowers. 

A small yard, inclosed with lofty walls, to keep off the 
uninvited, is selected for the darce on Sunday, to which 
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all the honoravfes of the cown are readily invited. The 
premium for the winning couple is two-fold; for a boy 
standing on the wall carries a long pole, from which dan- 
gle a five pair of stockings for the maiden, and a new, 


finely ribboned hat for the victorious rustic. The fune- | 


tions of umpire are fulfilled by four citizens, who stand 

aside from all the rest, each holding a twig of the walnut | 
in one hand and a rifle in the other, which we presume is 

not loaded. At some distance from the yard, may be per- 

ceived a gun tied to a tree, loaded and provided with a 

slow-match, which is lit as soon as the dancing begins, 

when an attendant has emptied a large sack of crab-apples 

on the dancing-floor, to make them slip and fall at inter- 

vals. An umpire surrenders his twig to a dancer, who 

starts off on the first round with his fair one. 

When the circuit is achieved he hands the twig to the 
‘‘ inspector,” who selects his successor from the expectant 
number of dancers. 

When the gun explodes, that young man who happens to 
be dancing with twig in hand becomes the winner, but 
must pay for his honor by treating all the participants in 
the frolic at the country-inn, to which all now repair in a 
solemn procession. 

The sheep-dance of Hornberg does not differ from the 
above in any essential particular. Two prizes await the 
lucky couple: a fat sheep, ornamented with a profusion of 
ribbons, is brought in by small boys, and will be the gift 
for the youngster ; while the premium of his belle is a piece 
of cloth fixed to a long pole, fulfiling at the same time the 
useful purpose of an advertising sign, inviting the villagers 
to the dance. 

When the young men, in their best Sunday dress, have 
arrived with their partners, dancing commences in the open 
air. One couple takes the lead, and, after achieving a turn, 
the second follows, and the others after it. A tumbler 
filled with wine is placed inside of a double ring, and is 
suspended by a slow-match, which hangs from a house- 
wall. The match is touched off during the waltzing, and, 
when the wine-glass falls, the couple dancing at the time 
are presented with the gifts. 


A COMET AND A PANIC, 


In the year 1712 William Whiston, a learned divine who | 


became noted for his eccentricities (and who had enjoyed 
the friendship of the great philosopher Sir Isaac Newton), 


predicted that a comet would appear on Wednesday, 14th 
October, at five minutes after five in the morning, and that 
the world would be destroyed by fire on the Friday follow/ 
ing. His reputation was high, and the comet appeared, 
and then a number of silly things were done by credu- 
lous and superstitious people, of which the following are 
specimens :—A number of persons got into boats and barges 
on the Thames, thinking the water the safest place in such 
a crisis! South Sea and India stock fell, though why it 
thould do so is not told—for whether the world had been 
destroyed by fire or not it could not have made any differ- 
ence in the value! A captain of a Dutch ship threw all his 
powder ‘into the river that the ship might not be endan- 
gered! At noon after the comet had appeared, upward of 
one hundred clergymen were ferried over to the Lambeth 
Palace to request the Archbishop that proper prayers might 
be prepared, there being none in the Church service. Peo- 
ple believed that the Day of Judgment was at hand, and 
some acted on that belief. There was a prodigious run on 
the Bank of England, and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, at that 
time the head director, issued orders to all the fire offices in 
London, requiring them to keep a good lock-out, and have 


a particular eye on the Bank of England. The comet 
appeared and disappeared, but of course no catastrophe 
occurred. 


——— — ———————————————————————— 


SESTINA. 


By Epmunp W. Gossg. 


*Fra tutti ll primo Arnaldo Daniello 
Gran maestro d’amor,.”—/ etrarch. 


In fair Provence, the land of lute and rose, 
Arnaut, great master of the lore of love, 

First wrought sestines to win his lady’s heart, 
For she was deaf when simpler staves he sang, 
And for her sake he broke the bonds of rhyme, 
And in this subtler measure hid his woe. 


“Harsh be my lines!” eried Arnaut, “ barsh the wor 
My lady, that enthorn’d and cruel rose 

Inflicts on him that made her live in rhyme!” 

But through the metre spake the voice of Love, 
And like a wild-wood nightingale he sang 

Who thought in crabbed lays to ease his heart. 


It is not told if her untoward heart 

Was melted by her poet’s lyric woe, 

Or if in vain so amorously he sang; 

Perchance through cloud of dark conceits he rose 
To nobler heights of philosophic song, 

And crowned his later years with sterner rhyme. 


This thing alone we know: the triple rhyme 

Of him who bared his vast and passionate heart 
To all the crossing flames of hate and love, 
Wears in the midst of all its storm of woe— 

As some loud morn of March may bear a rose— 
The impress of a song that Arnaut sang. 


“Smith of his mother-tongue,” the Frenchman sang 
Of Lancelot and Galahad, the rhyme 

That beat so bloodlike at its core of rose, 

It stirred the sweet Francesca’s gentle heart 

To take that kiss that brought her so much woe, 
And sealed in fire her martyrdom of love, 


And Dante, full of her immortal love, 

Stayed his drear song, and softly, fondly sang 

As though his voice broke with that weight of woe; 
And to this day we think of Arnaut’s rhyme 
Whenever pity at the laboring heart 

On fair Francesca’s memory drops the rose. 


Ah! sovereign Love, forgive this weaker rhyme! 
The men of old who sang were great at heart, 
Yet have we too known woe, and worn thy rose, 


A NATURAL HISTORY NOTE, 


Sprpers, notwithstanding their disgusting appearance and 
natural ferocity, seem gifted with the nearest approach to 
reason of any of the insects of this clime. Their industry, 
perseverance, the ‘‘ geometrical instinct” (as Agassiz calls it) 
of their wonderful houses, all challenge our admiration. Not 
wishing to be personally responsible for such an instance of 
spider intelligence as the following, I immediately called to 
it the attention of a gentleman with me, and together we 
watched the affair to its conclusion ; and he, as well as iny- 
self, can certify to its entire and Jiteral truthfulness. 

One August day I sat watching a small web that had been 
built beside the attic window. Two common house spiders 
were in it, and in perfect unity—so long as they had nothing 
to quarrel over—were quietly waiting for some vagrant fly. 
They soon caught something—nobler game no doubt than 
they had anticipated, for a large w-sp, flying unwarily, be- 
came entangled in their net. The larger spider ran down 
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on one side, and carefully watching his opportunity, would 
skilfully throw his silken threads over the doomed wasp. 
Bat while he is so cautiously keeping out of harm’s way, 
the wasp is gradually freeing itself. But one wing is en- 
tangled now, and that is wearing, tearing, breaking slowly 
loose. Buzz! buzz! buzz! goes the wasp, and the few re- 
maining cords strain and slip. The large spider mean- 
while retains his respectful distance, and accomplishes 
little. The smaller one, with more bravery, runs down the 
threads on to the struggling insect, and deliberately makes 
ahole in its wing—pualls a thread through it, and then 
fastens it securely to the centre of the web. This is re- 
peated until the wing is firmly secured. The poor wasp 
soon entangled its other wing, and before he could release 
it, the little spider had fastened it in the same way. The 
work was now easy, and the wasp was soon dead. 

Then the large spider showed the tyranny of his nature. 
The instant the victim surrendered his life, that instant the 
spider attacked his faithful ally. For a time the result 
seemed doubtful ; then size triumphed, and the conquered 
spider was driven from the field. No—not conquered ; for, 
though vanquished in direct conflict, the smaller warrior 
resorted to other means. 

Remaining quiet a few moments, he awaited his oppor- 
tunity. During this time the victorious spider had not 
been idle. He broke all the threads that connected the 
dead wasp with the sides and bottom of the web. This 
left only two threads, leading straight up to the den ; these 
threads sustained the body of the wasp. Then he seized 
the wasp in his forelegs, and began backing up toward the 
den in the corner. 

Now was the time for revenge. In an instant the small 
strategist stood on the main thread which supported his 
rival and his prey. The next instant that support was 
broken, and the plucky little warrior saw his discomfited 
enemy swinging to and fro on the remaining string. 
Before he could reach and break this, the larger one was 
there, and fiercely pursued him. Now showed forth the 
cunning of the little fellow. It almost made me wonder if 
spiders were gifted with a reasoning mind. My protégé 
—for by this time all my sympathies were enlisted with the 
weaker party—ran nimbly along the web, and soon seemed 
to find a place to suit it. It was a long thread, several 
inches long, with no support except at the end—or, in 
other words, a suspension bridge of but a single cable. 
Quickly making his way across this, he seats himself at the 
further end, and there awaits his foe. 

On comes that foe, slower, slower, as though fearing 
some trap. Now but an inch separates them. With a sin- 
gle bound half the distance is passed ; but the second leap 
is not made. Quick as thought—quicker than I could 
think it—the cunning little fellow breaks the bridge in 
front of him. I almost thought I could hear the tantalizing 
little rascal laugh, as he saw his disappointed pursuer 
swinging several inches below him. 

One or two similar interruptions took place before the 
wasp was stowed safely away at the mouth of the den. The 
L:ttle champion, finding further hostilities of no advantage, 
and apparently humiliated and discouraged by his want of 
success, sought a distant corner of the web, where he 
seemed to give way to despair. But he was only waiting 
to take a fuller vengeance; for, returning after a short 
absence, I found the gorged and helpless usurper had 
fallen a victim to the rage of his injured helpmate, who 
was quietly devouring the remains of the banquet. 


Teacu children to love everything that is beautiful, and 
you will teach them to be useful and good, 
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IS THE 29TH OF FEBRUARY A DAY? 


Tue question whether the 29th of February is legally a 
day or not has lately been presented to a local court in 
Indiana. There is authority in that State to the effect that 
the 28th and 29th of February are to be counted as one 
day ; but when the Supreme Court so decided, it had not 
examined an ancient English statute concerning leap year, 
passed in the twenty-third year of Henry IIIL., which bears 
upon the subject. Accordingly, in the case to which we 
refer, the Judge determined to consider the question de 
novo; and he came to the conclusion that the 29th of Feb- 
ruary must be regarded as a day, in contemplation of law, 
as much as any other, and must be reckoned in the legal 
computation of time, where days are concerned. 

‘Is a man who works on February 28th and 29th to have 
pay for one day only ?” he asks. ‘‘ Has a judgment ren- 
dered on February 28th no priority as a lien over one ren- 
dered on February 29th ? Could a man sentenced to be 
hung on February 29th be legally executed on February 
28th ?” 

Of course not. The confusion on the subject has evi- 
dently arisen from statutes treating of the entire year as a 
whole. Thus, there is a provision in the Revised Statutes 
of New York that whenever the term ‘‘ year” or “ years” 
shall be used in any law, contract or instrument, the year 
intended shall be taken to consist of 365 days ; a half year, 
182 days ; a quarter of a year, 91 days; ‘‘and the added 
day of aleap year and the day immediately preceding, if 
they shall occur in any period so to be computed, shall be 
reckoned together as one day.” 


SOMETHING OF A TITLE, 

Tue Ozar of all the Russias has a variety of titles longer 
than the moral law, and less easy of perusal. In the San 
Stefano treaty he appears as Alexander IL, by the grace of 
God Emperor and Autocrat Panrussian, Moscovite, Kiev- 
ian, Vladvimirian, Novgorodian ; Ozar of Kazan, Czar of 
Astrakhan, Polish Czar, Siberian Czar, Czar of Chersonesus, 
Georgian Czar; Gosudar of Pskoff, and Grand Prince of 
Smolensk, Lithuania, Vollhynia, Peodolia and Finland ; 
Prince of Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, etc.; Commander 
of the whole Northern Country ; Gosudar of Iberia, Kar- 
talinia, the Kabardian land, and the Armenian territory ; 
Hereditary Gosudar and Ruler of the Circassian and High- 
land Princes and others ; Norwegian Heir-Apparent ; Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Oldenburg, etc. 
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WEDDINGS, 

WeEpp1Ne presents, now so common in the first stage of 
matrimony, have come down from thé feudal system. In 
almost all parts of the civilized world such things are given 
and received, and, we might add, expected. 

In a start in married life, certain necessaries in the way 
of furniture, napery, crockery, and so on, were always 
acceptable. Rich people and feudal lords would not object, 
on the bridal of their daughters, to receive presents from 
their vassals. 

In different countries different modes. The penny wed- 
dings in Scotland, of which Wilkie gave a lively and accu- 
rate idea in one’of his domestic paintings, are peculiar. 
Invited guests make contributions in money. One shilling 
is the general tribute, and half a crown is a princely offer- 
ing. Out of the sum thus collectel the not very costly 
expenses of the feast were paid, and the surplus went toward 
buying the furniture, 
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In the weddings of the 
poorer classes in Ireland, this 
levying contributions on guests 
never takes place, for, however 
poor a man may be, his pride 
revolts from the appearance of 
poverty on such an occasion. 
There is a collection, however, 
to raise the sum for liberally 
compensating the clerical gen- 
tleman who “has tied the 
knot,” and in the house of a 
rich farmer this swells up to a 
good round sum. 

In Wales, among the small 
farmers and traders, the custom 
prevails to this day of ‘bid- 
ding,” not single guests, but 
whole families to a wedding. 
That such an event is to come 
off, with the where and when, 
is duly advertised in the local 
newspaper, with a request that 
all persons who, in times past, 
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CUTTING THE YARN INTO LENGTHS. 


PACKING THE MATCHES, 


THE MATCH-FACTORY, HAVANA,— WAXING THE YARN, 


have been similarly obliged in that manner, will attend, 
bringing presents for the bride and groom. Besides this, 
particular and almost peremptory invitations, in writing, 
are sent to each household on whom the to-be wedded folks 
may have some especial claim for former generosity under 
like circumstances. Presents of all sorts—food, furniture, 
flour, fuel, table and chamber linen—even sheep, lambs, 
calves, goats and ponies are among the.gifts. 

In Germany there is the ‘‘ pay wedding,” at which the 
bride receives her guests with a basin before her, each per- 
son depositing a jewel, silver spoon or a piece of money, at 
the same time apologizing for the donation being so far 
below value, compared with the damsel’s deserts. In some 
parts of Germany 
the rule is that the 
expenses of the mar- 
riage feast shall be 
met by each guest 
paying for what he 
eats and drinks, just 
as if he were in a 
hotel, but not at 
fair hotel prices. 
Thus the entertain- 
ment sometimes ex- 
tends over several 
days, and the young 
couple often realize 
a sum out of the 
profits sufficient to 
start them fairly in 
life. From 100 to 300 guests are often present throughout 
these festivities. 

Sometimes the flow of presents takes a very different 
course. In Poland, a lady is not regarded as eligible for 
double blessedness until she has wrought, with her own 
hands, cloth and garments for each of her future lord’s 
friends (groomsmen) accompanying him to the altar. 

In Norway the clergyman has to be propitiated with two 
or three bladders of mince-meat, made by the hands of the 
bride, and a bottle or two of brandy. In that country, 
most presents made on wedding occasions take the tangible 
form of larder supplies, at least among the peasantry and 
artisans, 


DIPPING THE MATCHES IN SULPHUR. » 
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TOO LATE.—‘‘ SOFTLY, AS THE MINUTES SPED BY, SHE WHISPERED THE NAME THAT IN FIVE LONG YEARS HAD NEVER PASSED HER LIP8. 
AND LISTENED AS HE SPOKE THE WORDS OF LOVE THAT WELLED UP FROM HIS BROKEN HEART.”’ 
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TOO LATE. 


**T suppose I ought to look out for a situation as gov- 
erness or music-teacher.”’ 

‘**T suppose you will do nothing of the kind.”’ 

John Dupont spoke in resolute tones, bringing on the 
table before him the full weight of his mighty fist ; for he 
was a tall, powerful man of forty or thereabout, and his will 
was law in his own household. 

‘* Look out for a situation, indeed !” he continued. ‘‘My 
dead brother’s child, and I a rich man! You will stay 
here, as you have stayed for years, and nobody need ever 
know you are not as rich as you were before this 
rascal’”’—I am sorry to say John used a very emphatic word 
before ‘‘ rascal” —‘‘ ran away with all your money. You 
will be my daughter until Herbert Ross takes you away 
from me.” 

‘* He has resigned his right, sir.” 

*“The cowardly hound! Jilted you!” 

‘*T suppose that is the word,” she said, wincing a little. 
‘* He has written me a most civil letter, bidding me fare- 
well, freeing me from my engagement with a man as poor 
as himself, and has gone to Europe as tutor to Hill Gra- 
ham’s son.” 

**T wouldn’t have believed it. Herbert Ross! Why, 
Helen, I would have staked my life on his honor—his love 
for you. Herbert Ross! Why, I would have trusted him 
with my whole fortune. Did I not trust him with more ? 
Did I not promise him your hand, Helen? Did I not give 
to his care what is dearer to me than all my gold ?” 

Helen Dupont had borne with dry eyes the loss of a 
handsome fortune, and the treachery of the man she loved ; 
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but her fortitude gave way under the tenderness of her 
uncle’s voice, and she threw herself into his extended arms, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Only one week before she had been summoned to hear 
of the suicide of her guardian and the certainty that he had 
periled her whole fortune in speculations, and lost all. A 
second blow came when Herbert Ross deserted her. She 
was a proud woman, and this blow was far more bitter to 
endure than her loss of fortune. 

Young as she was—not yet twenty—Helen Dupont had 
been in society two seasons, and, by right of her beauty 
and her wealth, had. been the object of much attention. 
She had flirted with none, but had passed the first year 
fancy-free, to surrender the second before the low voice, 
the tender eyes, and, as she believed, noble nature of the 
young artist, Herbert Ross, who had no gold save what he 
painted into sunset skies, and who was one of John Du- 
pont’s special favorites. 

The loud-toned, hearty banker, who opened his hospi- 
table doors to the artist, loved the lad for the sake of a 
dark-eyed woman who lay in her grave, but who had won 
his worship when he was a boy himself. And when the 
stripling grew to manhood, it was John Dupont’s encour- 
aging voice that helped him over many a rough place in 
his chosen career ; John Dupont who bought his first land- 
scape ; and, finally, John Dupont who introduced him to 
Helen, and smiled upon his wooing. 

Helen loved him, believing his love all her own, scorning 
utterly the thought that’ her fortune had brought him to 
her feet. He seemed a man too utterly unworldly, too 
much absorbed in his chosen art, to think of money ; and 
when Helen remembered it, it was only to be glad that 
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Herbert need never consider his genius for its gold value, 
or degrade his art as bread-winner. Generous in all things, 
she thought of her wealth only as her husband’s, when 
once they were married. 

And when the gold melted from her hand, he fled from 
her ! 

The one blot upon the womanly loveliness of Helen’s 
nature had been her pride—the undue value she gave to 
her position, her name, her wealth ; and through her pride 
her lover drove the rankling arrow of his desertion home 
to her heart. 

She stood before the mirror in her room, after the flush 
of weeping was gone from her eyes, and looked earnestly 
at her own face. She had been too proud a woman to be 
vain, till to-day, when her pride was writhing in bitter self- 
contempt, and vanity was whispering comfort. Her beauty 
had filled little of her thoughts ; but on the day when she 
studied her own face closely, every little womanly vanity 
clustered at the mirror. 

**T have been called beautiful,” she thought, ‘‘ and I am 
not a fool ; and yet, for my money alone the only heart I 
ever cared to win was offered tome. Is it alwaysso? Do 
men think only of the golden setting for fair faces? Will 
Herbert Ross hear from his friends here how his former 
love sits neglected in corners, pining for him, forgotten in 
the throng of richer beauties? He shall not!” the girl 
cried aloud, in her excitement ; ‘‘I will show him that the 
love he scorns is sought still. Ill win hearts yet, and 
break them as carelessly as he has broken mine !” 

Society watched the face somewhat curiously, when it 
was known that fortune and lover were both lost; and 
Society, for once, could find no peg to hang a rumor upon. 
For the faultless face was as perfect as ever, the proud head 
as erect, even the costly dress as exquisite in every detail. 

But where lovers had met that icy repulse that in ludes 
the most polished courtesy, there was now an indescrib- 
able softening of the dark-blue eyes, a modulation of the 
cold voice, that drove the blood tumultuously to young 
hearts, to bid it beat high with a new hope. 

Helen Dupont had never known the power of her own 
beauty till her lover’s desertion drove her to test it, doubt- 
ing and scorning her own arts. She felt a haughty triumph 


: 
when the truth grew more evident every day, that she | 
| boyhood and youth, the two old friends sat in the library 


could win and chain hearts at her pleasure. 

Where she smiled most sweetly, she drove home most 
steadily the sting of her refusal, when her victim sued for 
a return of the love she had wakened only to scorn it. 

The Winter closed, a Summer at Newport succeeded, a 
second Winter opened ; and Miss Dupont was spoken of 
openly as the most heartless flirt in her circle. Knowig 
their fate, men fluttered round her like moths round a can- 
dle, each bowing to the nameless charm that held him cap- 
tive, each hoping that he alone was tlfe favored of all. She 
had that supreme power of a flirt, of convincing each victim 
that she made him the exception to the rest. 

Mrs. John Dupont was deep in the duties of a New Year’s 
reception. Helen, radiant in garnet velvet and pearls, was 
beside her, receiving the homage of the season, when John 
Dupont, lounging in his library with a cigar, was surprised 
by acaller. He had rushed through his own visiting list 
early in the day, had growled over the sumptuous delicacies 
that were offered to him in place of dinner on his return 
home, had complimented Helen and his fair-haired little 
wife upon the splendor of their appearance, and had retired 
to his “ den” for a smoke. 

Then a thundering knock at the door, and the head of an 
old crony, peeping in, interrupted him. 

**Yon're a pretty fellow,” growled the intruder, “ shut 
up in here, smoking.” 


**Come, be another pretty fellow, and take a cigar,” waa 
the reply. 

And the invitation was immediately accepted. But the 
new-comer, after smoking silently for a few moments, sud- 
denly put his hand on John Dupont’s arm, and said : 

**T came in here for ten minutes’ serious talk, John.’ 

“‘T am ready.” 

**T don’t like Helen’s looks.” 

‘** By Jove! you must be hard to suit. She looks like an 
empress,” 

I mean, professionally. Speaking as a doctor, and a 
friend who loves her, I tell you I don’t like her looks.” 

John Dupont’s face was troubled enough now. 

‘* What is it, Tom ? Not—not the mother’s trouble ?” 

‘* Exactly. The bright eyes and crimson cheeks that added 
such a bewildering lustre to her beauty are the signatures 
consumption is writing on her face. Late hours, over- 
heated rooms, over-excitement—I have warned you against 
them all.” 

“What can I do, Tom? The girl is driven by some 
restless demon, and has been for years. Nettie says she is 
never still. All day she is out, calling, shopping, or she 
is in the drawing-room practicing, or romping in the nurs- 
ery with the children. She reads, but never sews or sits 
with Nettie, as she used to to do.” 

‘‘And quiet alone will save her. A life of dull regu- 
larity may keep her here for years. Six months more of 
this wild excitement will kill her. By-the-way, John, has 
she refused Gardner ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**T met him coming out, with the face of a corpse. He 
has no more brains than the law allows, but he is a simple, 
good-hearted fool.” 

‘““With a million dollars. If Helen refuses him, there 
are plenty to console him.” 

**I don’t know,” said the doctor, musingly. ‘If ever I 
saw utter despair, I saw it in that white, foolish face. John, 
what is the secret? You know. Was it the loss of her 
father’s money that turned Helen into such a flirting devil ? 
Streng words ? Well, yes; I don’t mince words, generally.” 

But John Dupont would not tell Helen’s secret, even if 
he guessed it himself. 

Smoking, chatting, comparing notes of long-past days of 


’ 


till the clock chimed ten. Still the sounds of gay voices 
floated in from the drawing-room, when suddenly a 
woman’s voice, loud and clear, broke above all the others, 
The two men sprang to their feet, for this voice was in the 
hall at the door, demanding to see Helen Dupont. 

‘“What has happened? That is Mrs. Gardner's voice 
John Dupont cried, his face pale as ashes. ‘‘Come! Stop 
her before she sees Helen !” 

To cross the room and go into the hall was but the work 
of a moment, but they were too late. 

Already the woman had penetrated the crowd in Mrs, 
Dupont’s drawing-room, and stood before Helen. Pallid, 
wild-eyed, with no shawl over her reception-dress of black 
velvet and point-lace, no bonnet covering her diamond- 
trimmed hair, just as she had left her own drawing-room, 
she confronted the girl, who waited, with parted lips and 
an ashy face, for the tidings of horror she felt must 
come. 

‘‘ Helen Dupont!” the mother cried, in a harsh, shrill 
voice, ‘‘I have come to denounce you. Murderess! I did 
not believe them when they told me you were making a 
toy of my son’s heart. You could look into my face and 
smile, only yesterday, and to-day make me childless. Come 
and see him—come and see the man who shot himself not 
an hour ago for your false face, Oh, my son! my son!” 


” 
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And, the mad excitement over, she sank, a sobbing, wail- 
ing heap, at Helen’s feet. 

** Catch her, John!” the doctor cried, as Helen lifted 
both hands to her throat. 

One convulsive struggle, and the life-blood gushed from 
her lips—over the snowy pearls upon her bosom, over the 
bowed head of the wretched mother at her feet. Nota 
word broke from Helen’s lips. 

John Dupont lifted her in his strong arms as she reeled 
back and fell insensible, and carried her to her room, tho 
doctor following ; while Nettie bent in tearful sympathy 
over Mrs. Gardner. 

The reception closed abruptly. Some of the gentlemen 
went for a carriage to take the widow home again, some 
summoned her friends to the house of mourning, while more 
than one heart contracted with horror, thinking of the 
despair of the boy who had worshiped at the same shrine 
as themselves. 

And in her own room Helen Dupont fought her way back 
slowly to consciousness—not to reason. With every word 
increasing her danger, she raved through seven long days, 
the attacks of hemorrhage succeeded by insensibility and 
prostration, and followed again by fever and wildest 
delirium. 

All hope was over for the wasted life, when at last a deep 
sleep was followed by a return of reason, a weakness so 
pitiable that John Dupont’s eyes filled, looking at the 
wasted, helpless hands. 

Her uncle, grieving as her own father might have done, 
had he lived to see her die, was alone in the library, not a 
fortnight after the fatal New Year’s reception. Strong man 
as he was, he had cried himself almost blind, and was sit- 
ting stupefied with his own misery, when a servant an- 
nounced : 

**Mr. Ross, sir, to see you.” 

John Dupont was too much smitten by sorrow for loud 
indignation, but the face he turned to greet Herbert Ross 
had no weleome in its hard, stern lines. Yet, even in his 
wrath and grief, fe was struck by the misery in the face of 
the young artist—the pallid complexion, the sad eyes. 

“‘Do not speak the reproach in your face till you have 
heard me,” Herbert Ross said, in a broken voice. ‘‘ Icame 
home only four hours ago, so full of hope and joy, to hear 
that——” 

‘‘To hear that Helen is dying. You know that there are 
but a few hours left between that young life and the grave. 
Do you know, too, that your faithlessness, your treachery, 
have to answer for the miserable work of the last five 
years ?” 

‘‘Never faithless! never treacherous!” said Herbert 
Ross, sinking back into achair. ‘‘My only fault was that 
T loved her too well to take her from the home of luxury to 
share my poverty. You to misjudge me, too! I thought 
you would understand.” 

** Understand what ?” 

** What!” cried the young man, hotly, “why, the love 
that would go out into exile and despair, rather than drag 
that bright young life through the lingering torments of 
poverty. I had no thought but for her when I went to 
Italy with a pupil, to direct his studies, to try to find some 
path for fame and fortune to bring home to lay at Helen’s 
feet. Only for her! only for her !” 

‘* But why did you not tell her this ?” 

“To bind her to me, when she might find some one as 
loving and tender, with the wealth denied to me? I left 
her free, because.I loved her. Can you not understand ?” 

‘* Tt was a fatal error.” 

‘*As the years went by, I heard of her, always single, 
though I knew she was a queen in society, and might have 
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chosen of the worthiest and wealthiest. I hugged the 
knowledge close in my heart, working faithfully, winning 
my way, little by little, till a few weeks ago—only a few 
short weeks—I heard of a death here—my father’s sister’s 
—and my accession to a moderate fortune. It is not great 
wealth, but it is enough for a home of comfort, and my 
pencil and brush could add more. As soon as I could 
arrange my business, I hurried home, full of hope, for 
Helen was still free. At the hotel, in a group of my old 
friends, | found one who told me all my hope is vain. Oh, 
for my love’s sake, pity me! Let me hear her say she for- 
gives me! Let me look once upon her living face.” 

**Do you know all?” John Dupont asked, cruel in his 
own wretchedness. ‘‘Do you know how the belief that you 
had wooed her for her wealth, had deserted her in her pov- 
erty, drove all the womanly sweetness from Helen’s heart ? 
For your sake, because you were false, she revenged her- 
self upon all men who came under the influence of her rare 
beauty. She flirted desperately, cruelly, until ys 

“Stop! Ihave heard !” 

There was a long silence in the room, broken only by the 
heavy breathing of the two men, until Herbert felt 2 eentle 
hand placed upon his bowed head, and heard a murmur 
of : 

**T do pity you.” , 

A few moments later, looking up, he fonnd he was alone. 
He scarcely heeded the time, wrapped in his own sad re- 
flections, till his host came in again. 

‘* Helen will see you. Before you go,” and he put his 
hand kindly upon Herbert’s arm, ‘‘ let me warn you to be 
very quiet. I have told her all you told me, and already 
the agitation has hastened the hour we dread. Any excite- 
ment now would be instantly fatal. Wall you remember ? 
Can I trust you ?” 

**You can trust me.’ 

The voice was firm, but very low, and over the agitated 
face a sudden calm seemed to lock every feature. Slowly, 
with bowed head, Herbert Ross followed his old friend 
to the darkened room where Helen lay dying. 

The white face, looking unearthly in its pallor, agains 
the mass of raven hair lying upon the pillow; the large, 
hollow eyes, watching with burning eagerness for his com- 
ing, almost unmanned him again ; but a warning pressnr? 
of John Dupont's hand reminded him of his promise, and 
he went steadily to the bedside, blinded for a moment by 
his own emotion. 

He did not see the doctor on the other side, watching in- 
tently ; nor Nettie, stifling her sobs, in one corner of the 
room. He only saw that* whice, sunken face, those eager 
eyes. 

In a whisper, scarcely audible, Helen said : 

‘You were not false to me. You loved me, Herbert ?” 

‘‘ Always, my darling. Never more than when I left you 
to seek a new fortune to place at your’feet.” 

‘©You should have told me. It would have been happi- 
ness to wait and watch for you. It was cruel to let me 
think you never loved me, Herbert.” 

“I know it now. Heaven forgive me. I never thought 
my deceit would bring us to this, Helen.” 

‘* But you love me.” 

She whispered this over and over—the wakened senses 
grasped only one idea—that Herbert was there ; that Her- 
bert had loved her always. 

Softly, as the minutes sped by, she whispered the name 
that in five long years had never passed her lips, and list- 
ened as he spoke the words of love that welled up from his 
breaking heart 

The doctor, watching ever the pallid face, motioned to 
John Dupont and wis wite Ww uraw ueurer, us Wwe wreath 
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came more fitfully from between the parted lips. She 
looked up when her uncle bent over her, and smiled as he 


pressed his lips upon the face where already the dews of | 


death were gathering. She whispered a word to her aunt, 
who controlled her sobs to listen; and then she said, 
softly : 

‘* Lift me a little, Herbert. I cannot breathe. Let me 
die in your arms.” 

A moment later she gasped : 

‘**God have mercy ! have mercy !” 

And so she died. 

There is a tomb in Greenwood where Herbert Ross lin- 
gers when Summer winds stir the leaves, when Winter 
snows whiten the ground—the tomb of the woman who, but 
for his mistaken love, might have shared his life in happy 
content. The sins of the life hidden under Helen’s tomb- 
stone press heavily upon his conscience when he realizes 
how fatally the deceit he practiced in love warped the noble 


nature to whom he brought his love and his penitence Too | 


LATE, 


AGA KHAN. 
ORIGINAL SKETCH OF RECENT TRAVEL By AUGUsT LOCHER., 


THIRTEEN years ago I was a resident of Bombay, India, 
and one of the founders of the Bombay ‘ Gympkhana 
(Sporting Club), which numbered among its active mem- 
bers all those European (there were no Americans there at 
that time) residents and officers of the Bombay garrison, 
who delighted in field-sports, such as horse-racing, target- 
shooting, hunting, cricket-playing, etc., and considered 
plenty of out-door exercise the best preserver of health and 
most powerful antidote for ennui, lassitude, depression of 
spirits, and bilious disorders ; the dread effects of the ener- 
vating clim te of the torrid zone, so pernicious to European 
and American constitutions, 

Our club, however, was not composed of Europeans only, 
but counted among its members several prominent Parsees, 
Hindoos, Moslems, such as a brother of Sir Tamsetjee Tee- 
jeebhoy, that famous ‘‘ Croesus” of Hindoostan ; Parsee 
‘‘ Peabody ”; Ramchunder Rao, a Hindoo prince ; the no- 
torious Aga Khan, pretender to the questionable honor of 
being the legitimate ‘‘ Sheikh-al-Lebal ” (Prince or Old Man 


of the Mountain) supreme or absolute ruler of the ‘* Assas- 
sins,” a military Order of the sect of the Ismaelites, whose 
record of blood and crime of every 4escription—from the 
lifetime of the founder of the Order, Hassan-ben-Sabbah-el- 
Homairi, a Persian, who lived about the middle of the 
eleventh century, down to Aga Khan, the subject of this 
sketch—is historical. 

Even the late Imaum of Mascat and Sultan of Zanzibar 
was an honorary member of the Bombay Gympkhana—ran 
horses at our races, and participated in our rifle-matches 
whenever he visited Bombay. Many a prize presented to 
the club by the affable monarch was competed for by the 
members. 

But in the Spring of 1866, just while the writer happened 
to be in Mascat, the capital of the Imaum’s dominions, this 
unfortunate prince fell by the hands of one of his own 
brothers, Said Selim, the present Imaum of Mascat, who 
basely and treacherously murdered him in the royal tent, 
right in the midst of the Imaum’s camp on the frontier of 
the province of Oman, whither the Imaum had gone with 
his troops, and accompanied by his three brothers, to 
chastise some unruly tribes. 

It was the intention of the fratricide to assassinate his 
other brothers also ; but they got timely warning of the 
well-meant intentions of their precious relative, and fled 
for their lives in different directions. 

I do not know whether both of them succeeded in escap- 
ing the clutches of the monster ; but on my arrival, a fort- 
night afterward, in Bassora, a town of the Ottoman Empire, 
situated near the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab, or joint 
waters of the Mesopotamian rivers Euphrates and Tigris, I 
was introduced by the then British Vice-Consul of Bassora, 
Mr, Johnson, to Prince Mohammed Ali, youngest brother 
of the murdered Imaum, then a young, intelligent-looking, 
olive-complexioned fellow, scarcely seventeen years of age, 
who, assisted by a faithful Bedouin, and disguised as a 
woman, had escaped on a fleet dromedary, which had to 
carry both the Prince and Bedouin, the latter serving as 
guide, across the terrible deserts of El Hassa and El Dhana ; 
and safely reached, after unheard-of hardships, an asylum 
on Turkish soil, where he forthwith implored, and was 
promptly accorded, the protection of Great Britain, who 
had always been friendly to the late Imaum. 

Whatever became of his fugitive brother, he did not know 
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then, and perhaps he does not know to this day. If he 


values his life, he will remain in exile as long as the fratri- | 


cide now on the throne of Mascat remains in power. 
However, as I have undertaken to give a sketch of Aga 

Khan, and not of the present dynasty of Mascat, and as 

the reader will undoubtedly wonder why an individual of 


the notoriety of the former was permitted to be a member | 


of the Bombay Gympkhana, I am in duty bound to explain 
this matter. 

Aga Khan is, or was—for he may be dead by this time— 
a refugee in Bombay, from Persia, where the doings of 
himself and of the Order of which he claims to be the head 
and soul had rendered the ‘‘ climate much too hot” for 
himself and his adherents, the latter of whom numbered 
several thousands ; and the Indo-British Government, fully 
cognizant of the character and history of the notorious 
Order, only suffered them to stay in Bombay (but nowhere 
else in India) on Aga Khan’s solemn pledge of good be- 
havior on the part of himself and his followers. 

At the time of my first acquaintance with him (in 1860) 
Aga Khan was a man apparently about fifty years of age. 
It is very difficult to guess a Persian’s age correctly, as even 
very old men have still jet-black, glossy hair. In stature 
he was rather short, certainly not over five feet five inches 
in height; stout, but not corpulent; short and thick- 
necked, and remarkably broad-shouldered; in fact, his 
entire physical development was athletic to a high degree ; 
and, although a cripple, on account of one of his legs being 
six inches shorter than the other, and walking with a stick, 
he bore himself very erectly. His physiognomy was 
strongly marked by a broad, square forehead, luxuriant, 
finely arched, jet black eyebrows, small but keen and rest- 
less eyes, intensely black and fiery, betraying the combined 
characteristics of the fox and the panther ; a rather large, 
but well-shaped, slightly aquiline nose; a large, ugly, 
thin-lipped mouth, armed with the largest, whitest and 
most formidable set of teeth 1 ever saw in a human being ; 
a long chin, large ears, marked cheek-bones and rather 
fleshy cheeks, lined by deep wrinkles and disfigured by a 
scar, apparently from the stroke of a sword or cutlass, on 
his left cheek, just below the check-bone. His complexion 
was of the shade of darkly tanned calfskin. A very thick, 
coarse, jet-black beard and mustache, worn a la Persan— 
not as long as they are usually seen in Moslems, but with 
the hair growing nearly all over the face up to the cheek- 


bones—effectually hid the more repulsive portion of his 
physiognomy ; but when he laughed, which he did, appar- 
ently, quite naturally, in doing so exhibiting his formidable 
‘‘ivories,” the expression of his face was downright dia- 
bolic, and Satan himself would have questioned his own 
identity on such occasions. 

Aga Khan, although undoubtedly a Persian by birth, 
and claiming direct descent from Rokneddin, who lived 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and figures in his- 
tory as the last ‘Old Man of the Mountain,” is, in my 
opinion, not of pure Persian descent. His high cheek- 
bones, small eyes, large ears, thin-lipped mouth and long 
chin belong to the Tartar or Mongolian race. 

Both he and his two eldest sons, then boys of seventeen 
and fourteen years, dressed in the height of Persian fashion 
—usually in frocks of silk taffetas of a bright-green, dark- 
blue, lilac or orange color ; very wide pantaloons of fine 
white linen ; Persian morocco shoes or half-boots ; a Cash- 
mere shawl around their loins ; and high, sugarloaf-shaped 
hats, manufactured of the finest fleeces of new-born black 
lambs. 

The well-known short, straight, double-edged sword or 
cutlass of the Persians, profusely ornamented, usually dan- 
gled on the right side, pending from a leather strap buckled 
around the waist of each of the trio. They were very fond 
of displaying jewelry, each wearing two costly gold watches 
and chains, the former snugly housed in little breast-pock- 
ets, the latter hanging from their necks ; while a number 
of valuable diamond, emerald, ruby and turquoise rings 
adorned their fingers. 

The palms, or, rather, the entire inner surface, of their 
hands, were usually stained with hennah, the most fashion- 
able cosmetic of both sexes of Moslems, which dyes the 
skin brown or dark-brown, like the juice of the green wal- 
nut. 

The old limping fox, on his arrival in Bombay as a ref- 
ugee from Persia, and shortly after receiving from the 
Indian Government permission to settle down there, being 
a man of immense transportable wealth, which consisted 
chiefly of precious stones and coined money, invested a 
portion thereof in the purchase of two large residences at 
Bycullah, a garden suburb of Bombay. 

One of these residences he occupied himself, with his 
family and harem; the other he gave to his eldest son, 
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Hassan, who, although at that time only fifteen years old, 
had, according to Persian custom, just come of age, and 
was liberally provided with a household of his own, con- 
sisting of a harem and an ample staff of attendants. 


‘Thereupon Aga Khan established a horse-mart on a very | 


extensive scale, keeping constantly hundreds of the very 
finest Arab, Persian and Australian horses on exhibition 
and for sale in his vast stables, located in the most fre- 
quented portion of the Bomhay bazar, where he bought, 
sold and swapped them right and left. 

At the time I made his acquaintance he was, unquestion- 
ably, the largest horse-dealer in India; whole shiploads of 
horses being consigned to him by his agents of Bassora, 
Abusher (Persia), Mascat (Arabia) and Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia); and he would actually have been able to furnish 
the Government, or anybody else, with a thousand horses 
at ten minutes’ notice. 

Always polite to everybody, rich or poor, he soon dealt 
with almost everybody in Bombay desirous of acquiring or 
getting rid of horseflesh ; and, being uncommonly shrewd, 
and, moreover, the best judge of a horse I ever saw, he 
generally got the better, though not unfairly, in a business 
transaction. 

He spoke English—was very proud of it, too—and would 
never allow a European to address him, out of politeness, 
in Hindoostanea, Persian, Arabic or Turkish, all of which 
languages he spoke to perfection ; but the manner in which 
he used to extol the qualities of any of his horses to a 
European customer in broken English would have brought 
tears to the eyes of Artemus Ward and Josh Billings. 

Very hospitable and liberal with his money, he delighted 
in the characteristic Oriental mode of distributing alms to 
the poor, in driving, with his sons and private secretary, 
in an open carriage, drawn by four horses, through the 
bazar and other parts of the city where poor people 
abounded, and causing his secretary to throw handfuls of 
copper coin, taken out of a large leather bag deposited in 
front of that functionary—an overgrown, gaunt and sallow- 
faced individual, wiv looked as if he had not tasted any 
food since he came of age—to the right and left out of the 
carriage as they drove along ; and the scramble of the rab- 


ble after the coppers scattered in the dust of the streets is | 


easier to imagine than describe. 

These efforts to relieve the poor were, undeniably, very 
commendable, but scarcely the proper way of giving char- 
ity, as it undoubtedly caused a great increase in the num- 
ber of the already far too numerous street-beggars, who 
actually appeared to be correctly informed beforehand 
through which streets Aga Khan's carriage would pass ; 
and hours before it drove through, both sides of the streets 
would be lined by all the beggars, cripples and vagabonds 
of the vast city. 

In consequence of his extensive dealings, both with the 
Government and the public, his growing popularity among 
all classes of the population, and the generally good be- 
havior of himself, his sons and his adherents, Aga Khan 


managed gradually to insinuate himself into the good-will | 


of the Government and the people ; was regularly present, 


with his two eldest sons, at the public receptions of the | 


Governor of Bombay ; was admitted into good European 
society ; and, being an excellent shot, an expert horseman, 
and inveterately fond of sport generally, he and his sons 
were finally admitted as members of our club, the Bombay 
Gympkhana. 

After participating for about a year in all the sports of 
the club, and carrying off many a prize at the races with 
their excellent horses, Aga Khan and his eldest son had a 
slight misunderstanding ; and rumor would have it that it 
was the result of the latter’s attempt to poison his progeni- 


tor. The matter was hushed up between them ; but what- 
ever may have beon the cause of coolness between father 
and son, certain it was that none of the trio were again 
seen at our meetings. 

A year or so after the unpleasantness just referred to 
between Aga Khan and his son Hassan, the former rather 
abruptly left Bombay in the regular mail-steamer for Eu- 
rope, accompanied only by his second son and his insepa- 
rable companion, the emaciated private secretary. He 
pretended to be so anxious to see England that he had sud- 
denly come to the conclusion to pay it a visit. 

A month had scarcely elapsed since his departure, when, 
on a Sunday morning, Bombay was startled by the news 
that a horrible murder had just been discovered in a de- 
serted, long unoccupied house of Mahim, a small native 
village, snugly ensconced in a forest of palm-trees, only a 
few miles northwest of Bombay. 

Mahim is a well-known resort of European residents and 
wealthy natives of Bombay during the hot season. Quite 
a number of very comfortable bungalows (country-seats), 
generally built of.adobe walls, with palm-leaf roofs, and 
surrounded by luxuriant gardens, are scattered all over the 
salubrious neighborhood of that village ; and these country- 
places, mostly belonging to wealthy natives, rent readily to 
Europeans. 

Some of these bungalows are occupied all the year round, 
but the majority of them only during the hot season, and 
at other times are usually left in charge of a resident of the 
native village, who never fails to draw his pay for watching 
the premises ; but, with the characteristic unreliability of 
those natives, often neglects his duty and allows the prem- 
ises and their contents to take care of themselves. 

Some few of these country residences, on account of 
their standing too isolated, or too far away from the railroad 
which establishes communication between Bombay and 
Mahim, or for some other reason, are not so easily rented, 
and remain unoccupied for one or more seasons ; and it 
was in one of these latter that the tragedy took place. 

Prompt investigation by the Bombay police revealed the 
fact that five prominent and wealthy natives, belonging to 
the Khoja caste, had been invited, or, rather, decoyed by 
some person or persons unknown, to a khana (dinner-party 
or collation) in that house. The doomed guests had 
arrived, and, evidently without misgiving, partaken with 
their treacherous host or hosts of the dishes prepared for 
them; and, while still at.their meal, were, probably at 
some sign previously agreed upon, given by the host, sud- 
denly pounced upon by a gang of well-armed ruffians, and 
literally slashed to pieces with swords, then left floating in 
their gore and abandoned. 

The house stood rather isolated, was surrounded by Inxu- 
riant shrubbery, and, moreover, by a dense grove of palm- 
trees, and was the most suitable place that could possibly 
be selected for the commission of the foul deed. It had 
evidently been broken into by the fiends in human form, 
and specially prepared, and, in all probability, furnished 
for the occasion ; for it was found to belong to a wealthy 
Parsee widow, who had neither occupied it herself nor 
rented it to anybody since her husband had died there, 
some three years before it became the scene of the murder ; 
and it was proven to have stood perfectly empty for at least 
two years. 

Though absolutely nothing was found in the house by 
the police except the five gory corpses and some remnants 
of their last meal, it was not at all likely that five highly 
intelligent natives could be decoyed into an empty, lonely 
house to participate in a khana, without having their gray- 
est suspicions aroused of there being something foul; buf 
if the house had been actually furnished for the occasion, 
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what became of all the furniture ? which nobody in the 
village had seen carried thither or taken away. 

There were the remnants of that ominous meal, strewed 
all over the floor, between and around the corpses, whicb 
was either done in the hurry of the assassins to get away 
with the dishes or plates used at the meal, or to keep up 
the appearance that fearful orgies had taken place there. 
The food so promiscuously scattered was found to have 
been prepared and served in the style of the natives of the 
wealthier classes, and, according to all appearances, was 
cooked on the premises, fresh peels of the egg-plant and 
banana having been found in the vicinity of the kitchen, 
and fresh ashes discovered in the fireplace; but no stran- 
ger had been seen, either about the premises or in the vil- 
lage, for nearly a month ; nor was there any food sold to a 
stranger during that time ; nor did anybody living in the 
neighborhood see any smoke arise from the bungalow since 
the Parsee widow moved to Bombay, shortly after her hus- 
band’s demise. 

Another feature which somewhat puzzled the writer, who, 
out of curiosity, went to inspect the scene of the butchery, 
was, why the five victims did not escape through the wide- 
open window on being assaulted—the latter, as in most of 
tkese bungalows, which are, almost without exception, only 
one story high, being only four feet from the ground, and 
on a level with the floor of the low veranda in front of the 
premises; rendering escape through them as easy as 
through an open door. 

This circumstance seemed to indicate that they were 
either drugged, and thereby incapacitated from escaping, 
or the onslaught upon them was so sudden that they had 
not even time to get up from the ground, and were merci- 
lessly cut down while in a sitting posture. 

That the unfortunate men were utterly unarmed is more 
than probable, for the natives of Bombay are not in the 
habit of carrying arms; and who ever would have thoyght 
of the necessity of going armed to a dinner-party at Ma- 
him ? 

The murder was accidentally discovered by a boy—a 
** half-caste,” as they are called in Bombay, i. ¢., a Portu- 
guese creole—who, while out gunning in the vicinity of his 
father’s bungalow, the nearest house to the scene of the 
murder, and about a mile distant from the latter, was 
attracted to the spot by the violent croaking of a swarm of 
the peculiarly boisterous and amazingly bold East Indian 
crows, gathered on the trees and bushes surrounding the 
lonely bungalow; and, thinking it rather strange to see so 
many crows flying in and out of the open windows of the 
building, he went and looked in, and was horrified to dis- 
cover a swarm of rats and crows busily engaged in dissect- 
ing five corpses ; although, according to subsequent medical 
testimony, life had ceased in all of them scarcely forty- 
eight hours before their discovery. 

No spoliation of the bodies had taken place. Costly 
diamonds and emerald rings, even, remained intact upon 
their fingers ; but, strange to say, no money whatever was 
found on any of the poor dead. This circumstance seemed 
to indicate that the unfortunate men fell victims to malice, 
not to rapacity ; yet the total absence of money was diffi- 
cult to explain, and shrouded the case still deeper in 
mystery. 

The Bombay detective foree—a Ather efficient body, by- 
the-way, composed of Europeans, and natives of every part 
of Asia—had no clue whatever to work upon, and the case 
threatened fair to become one of those strange causes célébres 
whose mystery is never solved, when, almost forgotten, it 
fell to the lot of an obscure individnal, a discharged rame- 
see (native policeman) to lift the vail trom this profound 
secret. 
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Ever since his ignominious discharge from the police 


service, this poor, but evidently most sensitive, fellow 


**went to the dogs,” i. e., spent his wretched existence, and 


sought to drown the remembrance of his disgrace, among 
the lowest of the low that haunt the bazars of Bombay, and 
pass the nights in carousing with lewd women in gambling- 
hells, thieves’ dens, etc., and usually wind up their beastly 
orgies by munching confections drugged with hashish 


(Indian hemp), and smoking chandoo (pills of extract of 


opium). 


One night, while his boon companions were all more or 


less under the stupefying influence of these powerful drugs, 
and he, by chance, had still retained a spark of the faculty 
of reasoning, he overheard, while lying with one of his 
wretched chums, in a semi-conscious state, in a corner of 
one of those horrid dens, a few incoherent sentences, which 
the latter mumbled in his dream of ecstasy, and whereof 
he could only distinguish the words, Mahim—khoja—mara 


(dead or killed). These three words, however, were of suf- 


ficient significance to the ex-policeman to attract his atten- 
tion. 


Overcoming, by almost superhuman force of will, the 


paralyzing effects of the pernicious drugs upon his own 


faculty of reasoning, he cautiously crept nearer to the 
dreamer, and, bringing his mouth close to the ear of the 


latter, commenced to lisp questions into the auricle of his 
ecstatically entranced, semi-conscious companion ; and, by 
dint of great caution, skill and patience, actually elicited 


from the self-betrayed murderer that he, with three others, 
whom he named, committed the atrocious butchery of 
Mahim. 

An hour afterward, the four assassins found themselves 
in the clutches of the law, securely lodged in separate cells 
of the prison. A simultaneous careful examination of their 
clothing brought to light a small private silver seal, such as 
are in common use among the native merchants of Asia ; 
an impression in ink or indigo being usually added to and 
stamped in the immediate vicinity of the signature of all 
papers or documents of value, as a token of good faith and 
as a proof of the genuineness of the signature. This seal 
was instantly identified as the property of one of the mur- 
dered men. 

All the prisoners attempted, but failed, to prove an alibi. 
They were tried, convicted of murder, sentenced to be hung, 
and duly executed simultaneously in front of the Bombay 
jail, immediately in the rear of Aga Khan’s stables, in the 
presence of a large crowd of spectators. 

They were proven to be strong adherents of Aga Khan, 
unquestionably memberg of his atrocious Order; and, 
although generally believed to be Fedavies, or Fediis (i. e., 
devoted, or members of the devoted band), the executors 
of the commands of the Sheikh-al-Lebal, and, as such, 
probably instigated, if not actually ordered, by that worthy 
to commit the deed, they steadily refused to incriminate 
him, even at the prospect of a pardon for themselves, and 
died with the stoic fortitude characteristic of the Moslem 
fanatic. 

It was at that time, and undoubtedly is to the present 
day, the general belief of the inhabitants of Bombay that 
Aga Khan’s rather abrupt departure for Europe was a mere 
blind to shield him against all suspicion of being the 
author of foul play. Certain it is that, in spite of his pre- 
tended anxiety to visit England, the alleged cause of his 
trip to Europe, he never put a foot on British soil—was he 
afraid of the telegraph ordering his arrest ?—but went 
straight to Paris, and stayed there until the fuss about the 
butchery of Mahim had blown over, and the four assassins 
were well under way on their journey to the Paradise 
promised to the faithful by Mohammed the Prophet, 


We 


HOW WIDOW WILLETTS WAS SOLD OUT. 


By Mrs. M. A. 


A urrrie country office, shaded by pine trees—an at- 
torney’s office—a place where lean and hook-nosed men 


went in and out, 
and discontented 
men leaned 
against the door- 
post, disputing 
with old Pinch- 
beck, and ruddy- 
cheeked men 
called ocecasion- 
ally to hear the 
news, and pale- 
faced widows, 
who wanted to 
raise a little 
money on house 
or land, and now 
and then a fresh, 
sweet young girl 
—say, for in- 
stance, beautiful 
Lucy Willetts— 
came to give some 
message from her 
mother, whose 
little property 
was all in his 
hands. 

It would have 
done you good to 
see the sudden 
brightness that 
illuminated Peter 
Pinchbeck’s coun- 
tenance at sight 
of this glorious 
little beauty —if 
it had only been 
a somewhat differ- 
ent countenance ; 
bunt when a nose 
which is perman- 
ently crimson, 
and cheeks that 
are perpetually 
red, and eyes that 
are always in- 
flamed, take on 
more light than 
color, one is re- 
minded instantly 
of a_ conflagra- 
tion, and not of 


that supremest of all passions—the passion of innocent 


love. 


It happened one day that a stranger came to Pottstown. 


CHAPTER L. 


ATTORNEY. 


DENISON. 
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notice : 


| in the face for a mile or so—this stranger saw the following 


“ For Sare—Tho premises and all effects therein contained of 
the Widow Willetts—a fair, two-story house, nine rooms, good barn 
on the premises, 6,000 feet of land, and all the furniture, at auction, 


on Thursday next, the 16th of July; to be sold under hammer to 


the highest bidder.” 


‘(HE PROWLED UP TO THE WINDOW AND TRIED TO LOOK IN.” 
a 


half-rising from his chair. 


The stranger, a stalwart, handsome man of forty or there- 
about, ran his eye over this notice at least four times. His 


demeanor, had 
only any one been 
looking, might 
have been con- 
sidered singular, 
to say the least. 
At first he set 
his lips hard to- 
gether, and all 
the color seemed 
to die out of his 
bronzed face. 
Then he lifted his 
hat and wiped the 
great drops of 
perspiration that 
all at once gath- 
ered at the roots 
of his hair and 
began to roll 
down. Then, 
when he had re- 
placed his hat, 
his fingers came 
gradually to- 
gether, as if there 
was something for 
them to close on. 
He stepped out 
from the shadow 
of the great, 
branching elm, 
and looked at the 
sign over the low 
doorway. A very 
unpretentious 
sign—simply— 


PETER PINCHBECK, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


And then he made 
straight for the 
office. 

Peter Pinch- 
beck looked up. 
His rheumy eyes 
watered and 
brightened at 
sight of the stran- 
ger. There was 
business in his 
face. 


‘Morning, sir,” he said, ducking his large head, and 


‘* ood-morning, sir!” said the stranger, with a clear, 


It also happened that, strolling through one of its narrow, | strong accent. ‘I see there’s a cottage to be sold.” 


picturesque streets—I say picturesque, because one side was 
not as yet built up with modern French-roof villas in wood, 
and there were enormous posters of every conceivable and 
inconceivable quack medicine under heaven staring one 


you look it over ?” 


“Yes, sir—a snug, tight little place. 
a good country residence, sir—just the thing for a man 
with a little money to invest. There’s the plan, sir. Won't 


Just the thing for 


‘ 
\ 


~~ 
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‘“Humph! Was the widow hard pushed ?” 

“Very, sir. Can be got at a bargain—as pretty a little 
piece of property as you would ever wish to see.” 

‘Was there 
a mortgage ?” 

‘© Yes ; fore- 
closed a 
month ago.” 

“Did you 
hold it ?” 


had it for a 
Wy, year or two.” 

‘And she 
tried her best 
to pay ?” 

“Oh, well, 
she wanted 
time—they 
always do. I 
gave it; then 
she wanted a 
little more. 
Why, sir, she 
might extend 
it till eternity 
if she would.” 

The singu- 
lar look which 
accompanied 
this statement, 
/ inflamed the 
curiosity of 
the stranger. 

“IT don’t 
understand 
you, sir,” he 
said; and his 
fingers came 
together 
again. 

“Of course 
you don’t; I 
can only say 
that there’s a 
pretty girl in 
the case.” 

“Oh, her daughter ?” questioned the stranger, eagerly. 

‘Her daughter—a mighty nice piece of flesh and blood 
—a splendid young filly !” 

** You speak of her as if she were no more than a bit of 
horse-flesh.” 

‘Oh, ay, that’s my way; we men of business have an 
off-hand manner that men of the world understand. I dare 
say you do!’ and he laughed with an impudent swagger 
that made the blood of his listener tingle. 

‘Ana if this girl had married you—I suppose that’s 
what you mean—you wouldn’t have foreclosed ?” 

‘You take—that’s just what I mean—every time,” was 
the coarse reply. ‘‘ But, as she won’t take the chance of 
saving her mother and her home, the proud, cantankerous 
little huzzy, why, she may go to the deu-——” 

Another second, and he was spluttering and gasping and 
struggling under the heavy hand of the stranger, who had 
grasped him by the throat, and, with livid face and heav- 
ing chest and set teeth, pinned him to the wall. 

** Mur—mur—der !” shouted the attorney, as, after 
writhing desperately, he slipped from under the other's 
aggressive hand, 
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‘(HE MADE STRAIGHT FOR THE OFFICE.”’ 


* 1 
“Yes; I've 


‘*What do you mean, sir, to attack a respectable man— 
the only lawyer in this village, sir? Death and destruc- 
tion!” And atorrent of vituperation followed. 

The stranger stood his ground, quitecool and composed, 
though his lips were set and white, and in his eyes was a 
dangerous glare ; but he merely said, in the most indiffer- 
ent manner imaginable : 

‘*My friend, I am subject to spasms, particularly when 
men of your calling stigmatize young and innocent girls. 
Just as you spoke, the spasm came on with great power, or 
I might possibly feel it my duty to beg your pardon.” 

**T think you had better, as it is,” muttered Peter, meas- 
uring the tall figure of his antagonist. ‘‘I’m not used to 
such rough handling, sir!’ he continued, growing fierce 
again. 

‘*Suppose we come down to business, then,” 
other, calmly. 
make terms.” 

Before considerations of money all other matters van- 
ished into thin air, and the attorney pocketed his insult 
with the best grace in his power and turned to the plan 
again, and the twa were soon deep in consultation. 

When the 
stranger left 
the office, a 
curious smile 
overspread his 
features. 

“So that’s 
the sort of 
men that have 
the power,” 
he said ; ‘‘ and 
he thought he 
could ride 
roughshod 
over the help- 
less and the 
dependent! 
Great heaven, 
how he made 
my blood 
boil! So, the 
widow and 
the orphan 
are the prey of 
such human 
sharks as this ! 
Well, I did not 
come here any 
too soon.” 


said the 
‘I’ve a mind to buy this place, if we can 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BILL OF 
SALE, 


An old-fash- 
ioned hostelry 
stood at the 
junction of 
two roads. It 
was an unpre- 
tending wood- 
en house, 
whose sign 
swung from 
the branch of an old oak, and had so swung for fifty years 
or more. 

The landlord was a fat man in a white jacket; the land- 


IGNOMINIOUS RETREAT OF THE ATTORNEY. 
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lady was a portly woman in a calico wrapper, who took 
great pride in a brood of young chickens that were continu- 
ally foraging in the cool hall. 

There were but few boarders at the inn, consequently the 
host was more than usually courteous as the stranger came 
forward and requested accommodations. 

When he made his appearance at the supper-table, every- 
body became silent. He wore a heavy beard, was dressed 
in a suit of Scotch tweed, and looked altogether a man of 
importance. 

Presently the conversation turned upon general matters. 
The lundlord’s son came in with his new wife, a fussy little 
woman with a huge red bow at her throat. 

‘* Shall you go to the sale to-morrow ?” queried the young 
Benedict of his opposite neighbor. 

‘“« What sale ?” the clerk at the feed-store asked, with his 
mouth full of cold beef. 

*‘Didn’t you hear ? I thought everybody know'd Widow 
Willets was to be sold up.” 

** Jack,” said the bride, taking her big blue eyes for the 
first time off the stranger’s face, ‘‘I want the crockery. 
They say things is going for nothing.” 

“‘ Very likely ; git all the crockery you want, and I'll 
foot the bills,” said the young man, with a look that lan- 
guished between biscuit and bliss. ‘‘There’s nothing I 
want but the old man’s gun ; but they say the widder values 
that as the apple of her eye. Silly of her, for he was a bad 
lot, that old man of hers.” 

‘“What was the matter with him ?” asked the stranger, 
composedly. 

‘Oh, he drank like the dickens, and went to the dogs. 
Old Pinchbeck down here got hold of the mortgage some 
way ; he’s aspry chap, that; money's money to him. He 
wouldn’t a’ foreclosed, I guess, if the widder's daughter ’d 
a married him. She’s a pretty little girl, sixteen years 
old.” 

“*Oh, Jack, you don’t call her pretty ?” said the young 
wife, with unnecessary emphasis ; ‘‘ that pale thing !” 

‘* Sixteen,” muttered the stranger to himself—‘‘ sixteen 
years old ; a womun grown. How long has her father been 
dead ?” he asked, aloud. 

**Can’t tell you,” said the young man, clearing his plate, 
and heaping it again. ‘‘I only know that he went off one 
day. and was found smashed by a train of cars. That was 
the last of him.” 

*“*T remember him,” spoke up the bride, anxious to 
thrust her pretty face and new importance into notice ; ‘‘ he 
was an awful man. Lucy was just as afraid of him as could 
be. Lucy and I went to school together, but somehow she 
wasn’t a favorite. Poor thing ! she was so ashamed of her 
father. They used to call him Nosey Willetts, his nose was 
sored. Why, the boys used to stone him all the way from 
the tavern, and he’d do any mean thing for a drink. If a 
man will make a beast of himself, why, he deserves all he 
gits ; and you can call that a temperance lecture if you 
will.” 

‘© A very good one,” said the traveler, rising. 

‘* Will you have a catalogue, sir ?” asked the young man, 
whose name was Jim. The stranger took the paper quietly, 
and went out. 

A new moon silvered the peaceful hills and valleys and 
pleasant garden-spots in the picturesque little town, as the 
stranger left the inn and sauntered slowly down the street. 
He paused for a moment to look at the interior of a barn 
where a sturdy boy was ministering to the comfort of two 
or three fine horses. 

Beams, rough as if hewn out of granite; draperies of 
dusty cobwebs; the broken, uneven floor ; the saddles hang- 
ing on *’ wall with other gear; the sleek quarters of the 


coach-horses ; the ruddy face of the boy distinctly pictured 
in the light of the huge lantern hung near the door, ap- 
peared to attract him, for he moved away with apparent 
reluctance. 

How peaceful the place seemed at that hour! There was 
no sound save the laughter of children, the tinkling of cow- 
bells, or the careless song of the busy worker within doors, 

On strode the man, busy with thought, till he came to a 
cottage on which the rays of the young moon seemed to 
rest with a peculiar silveriness. 

Like painted leaves ‘upon a delicate ground, the rich- 
hued ivy clung to the splendid pillars that upheld the 
pretty porch. The man paused here, and moved forward 
almost stealthily. He walked cautiously about the build- 
ing, surveying it on every side. 

A detective would, in police vernacular, have ‘ spotted ” 
him, for he even prowled up to the window and tried to 
look in. Once, as he stood there, a hand lifted the lace cur- 
tain, and a young face looked out upon the night—a face 
superbly beautiful. But he did not see it, for at the first 
movement within he stepped hastily aside. 

Then he leaned against the paling of the garden, stooped 
and pulled a sprig of sweet-smelling mint, and very slowly, 
glancing often behind him, he moved away. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


« HE face that had looked ont upon the 
night was that of Lucy Willetts, the 
widow's only ehild. The widow had 
long earned her living by going out 
to days’ work in the town and sub- 
urbs. She was a busy, active little 
woman, and her services were gene- 
rally in request. 

She sat to-night in a low rocking- 
chair, her face shaded by her hand. 

The light burnt low—much of the 
room was in shadow, yet what was 
visible indicated the delicacy and re- 
fined taste of its occupants. 

In early life Mrs. Willetts had mar- 
ried her father’s partner, a young 
and rising man, but misfortune followed within a year. 
The firm failed ruinously, and from that time commenced 
the downfall of John Willetts. 

They moved out to Pottsville, and not long after Mrs. 
Willetts came into possession of some money, enough to 
build a comfortable home and set her husband up in busi- 
ness. For nearly ten years he contrived to keep wife and 
child above want, but his habits were bad and his compan- 
ions demoralizing. He was fast drifting to ruin, and had 
mortgaged the house and land for more than two-thirds of 
its value. And now it was to be sold under the hammer. 

Lucy stood fora long time looking mournfully out. The 
pose of her slender, beautiful figure suggested, in some way, 
the delicacy of the spirit it encased. Onecould divine that 
she had suffered and was still suffering, for the small white 
hand, that clasped the frame of the window, had a certain 
tenacity of grasp not natural when one’s mind is at ease. 

Presently she turned away with an inaudible but long- 
drawn sigh. In the dim light she looked as ethereal as a 
spirit. The classic head, the broad, clear forehead, the 
satin-like lustre of the hair, the graceful step—all took and 
held the eye captive. Gliding over to where her mother 
sat, she sank upon her knees at her side. 

‘‘Mother, dear,’”’ she murmured, ‘‘we are in reat 
trouble.” 
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‘My darling, I have seen darker times,” was the low re- 
ply. ‘I was just thinking that this is a sad anniversary- 
day. Ten years ago to-day, your father left that door, and 
I have never seen him since. To-morrow, you and I are 
going.” 

** But, mother, dear—— 

“‘ He stood there,” continued the woman, pointing to the 
door, her eyes fixed in a far-away gaze. ‘I felt that I had 
borne all I could, but he was my husband—your father. 
‘Go,’ I said, ‘and never let me see your face again.’ Oh, 
darling, how often have I crept out of my bed, in the dark- 
est hours of the night, down into this room, fancying that 
his spirit called me,” 

‘Mother, don’t ! you frighten me !” freely sobbed Lucy, 
trying to restrain her mother, who had half risen, a wild 
gleam, like the fire of insanity in her eyes; ‘‘ you had 
cause to say all you did.” 

“Yes, but who knows what I might have done in time 
and with forbearance. Oh, child, that thought has 
haunted me all these years—will haunt me eternally! I am 
always asking myself questions—why did I not do this, or, 
why did I do that ?—till my brain aches with the care and 
perplexity of my mind. Heaven forbid that a reproach 
may ever fall from your lips like the words I said, or that 
the bitterness of a living death may be your portion. I 
have never known a happy moment since that time—never 
a happy moment.” 

‘Mother, don’t reproach yourself.” 

“‘But I drove poor John to his death. And now we 
must leave this house. That is a bitter punishment, too. 
John and I planned it together. Oh, how happy we were ! 
We looked forward to such peaceful days! We brought 
you in this room, and put you in your dainty cradle. I 
little thought how it would all end,” she added, bitterly, 
sinking again into her chair, and hiding her face in her 
hands. 

‘‘Mother, we need not leave this home; mother, you 
shall stay |” said Lucy, springing to her feet, drawing up 
her slender figure. 

“What ! do you thinkI would consent to sacrifice you ?” 
the widow exclaimed, her face changing. ‘‘ Never! I have 
had sorrow enough for my own sin.” 

‘*But it will not be a sacrifice—perhaps—they say love 
comes after marriage—and—and it is only because heis old 
and ugly ; but you know he may be very kind, and I had 
better be an old man’s darling——” She broke down there, 
and slowly sank to her mother’s side again, taking both the 
thin hands in hers and kissing them ; but two hot tears fell 
with the kisses. ‘You know it is only to say one word, 
and then rm 

‘* Repent the saying of it for the remainder of your life 
—perhaps in bitter anguish, as I have done. Do you think 
I would purchase ease and happiness atsuch a price ? No; 
I will work my fingers to the bone first. Heaven will help 
us, dear, for we are willing and able to help ourselves.” 

Calm as she was, and bravely as she struggled, the thin 
lips quivered and the breath came quick.. Lucy was crying 
now, her head bowed upon her mother’s knee. 

Suddenly, three sharp strokes sounded at the outer door. 
They knew whose signal that was. Peter Pinchbeck rode 
a gray mare, and Peter always knocked with his whip- 
handle. 

‘‘There he is,” said the widow, her brow contracting. 

*‘He has no business to come here now !” cried Lucy, 
her face growing stormy, clinching her little right hand. 
«Oh, if I were but a man!” 

“Don't you go, Lucy—I will let him in. Thank heaven, 
after to-morrow he will not dare thrust his hateful presence 
upon us!” 


” 
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Another moment, and the red nose of the attorney was 
visible, even in the semi-darkness of the hall. 

**I—I thought I’d jest call,” he stammered, evidently 
feeling himself unwelcome. Nobody spoke. He looked 
round for a chair. 

“I suppose I may sit down and rest myself a moment, 
eh ?” he asked. 

‘*Certainly—the house is about as good as your own,” 
said Lucy, promptly. 

‘Well, it’s a mighty unpleasant business now, I assure 
you,” he said, looking at the beautiful girl with undisguised 
admiration. 

‘Then, why do you go on with it ?” 

‘Well, times are hard—the matter has been running a 
long time, and—the deuce take me, you know well enough 
why.” 

“Oh yes, to revenge yourself because——” 

**Lucy !” said her mother, gently, but in a tone of re- 
proof. 

“Let her go on, widow,” said Peter Pinchbeck, his very 
nose growing livid. ‘‘It isn’t to be supposed that I have 
any feelings. The fact is, you know I’ve held off and held 
off, and you know that I like your daughter Lucy, and have 
liked her ever since she was as high as my riding-whip. 
Now, I could keep her handsomely—set up a good carriage 
—do anything in the world in reason for her—and I—I 
thought that mebbe at the last moment—she—she would 
alter her mind.” 

“‘T have not altered my mind !” said Lucy, her dark eyes 
emitting sparks of fire. ‘‘ We are quite willing to leave this 
house, and make another home, mother and I.” 

‘*You’ll find homes ain’t so easy made,” retorted the 
attorney. 

‘There is no use in wasting words,” said the widow, 
with added dignity. ‘‘ Lucy and I are both willing to work. 
We could not live in disgraceful idleness. We are well 
acquainted in this village. You can take away our property, 
but you cannot estrange us from our friends. Good-even- 
ing, sir.” 

“*T suppose that means that I may go ?” said the man, 
rising, and fairly shaking with anger. 

“T believe the house will not belong to you til! to-mor- 
row,” said Lucy, calmly. 

** Well, virtually it belongs to me now,” was the reply, 
‘only I gave you permission to stay till to-morrow. I am 
not sure but it would have keen wiser in me to put a keeper 
in—how do I know what you may see fit to spirit away ?” 

** We cannot permit you to insult us,” said the widow ; 
while Lucy came forward, with heightened color. ‘The 
goods are all inventoried, and I think we are known well 
enough to be trusted—at least by those whose good opinion 
is worth possessing. Will you leave us e'»ne, sir ?” 

The man glared at them, and pressed his thin lips 
together till they were bloodless. He even had the mean- 
ness to « ouble his fist and shake it toward them, as he said: 

**T came here willing to befriend you; but after this, I 
show no mercy. I'll sell every stick of timber over your 
heads, To-morrow, at eleven o'clock, all shall go to the 
highest bidder—indeed, though it’s a secret, the house is 
already sold. The auctioning will be only going through 
the form.” 

‘* Indeed ! and you came here, willing to befriend us, did 
you ?” queried Lucy, who stood tearless and white, one arm 
about her mother’s waist.” 

‘*None of your sneers, miss!” he said, almost furiously, 
**As for you, your pride will have to come down. No 
doubt you'll find a good place—in somebody’s kitchen.” 

‘* Did you ever hear anything like it ?” Lucy cried, with 
flashing eyes and heaving breast, as the door closed on 


Peter Pinch- 
beck. “How 
dar2d he ever 
°3k me to marry 
him? I'd die 
first !” 

“Do not 
trouble your- 
self about him, 
dear. His 
words were 
cruel, but they 
can only sting. 
Thank God, he 
will never come 
again !” 

Meantime the 
stranger in the 
little inn by 
the roadside 
walked his 
chamber _rest- 
lessly, now and 
then pausing to 
look out on the 
moonlighted 
landscape. On 
a table was his 


traveling-desk, together with paper, pen and ink. 

At midnight he sat down to the desk and wrote with | 
great rapidity, dashing off sheet after sheet. Then he read, 
reflected, gathered them up in his hands, and tore them in 


pieces. 


** How can I tell her coolly that I deceived her so, allow- 
ing her to think me dead all these years ?” he muttered. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“HAVE YOU QUITE FORGOTTEN ME ?” 


THE morrow came. It was a quiet, breezeless Summer 
day. All the world of Pottstown flocked to the sale—the 


few to buy, the many to see 
how the house was furnished, 
and judge whether the widow 
was a good manager. 

‘*They say she’s got chists 
full of the best linen sheets 
and piller-cases,” remarked a 
thrifty old lady, as she labor- 
iously ascended the stairs. 

The little wife of the inn- 
keeper’s son was busy among 
the crockery. She had se- 
lected her purchases, and 
stood guarding them with the 
vigilance of a small but par- 
ticularly fierce dragon, deter- 
mined to have them, as she 
said, if everybody in Potts- 
town bid against her. 

In one of the smallest 
rooms up-stairs stood Lucy 
and the Widow Willetts, 
watching the gathering 
crowd. Anda motley assem- 
blage it was, of lumbering 
old carts, family carriages, 
one-horse chaises, light 
spring-wagons. gayly painted, 


| 
| 


THE AKEE FRUIT.- 


THE EGGS OF THE CONCH SHELLFISH.— SEE PAGE 158. 
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horses of every 
description, 
saddles of the 
most antique 
pattern, while 
the men, women 
and children 
who had come, 
intending to 
make a day of 
it, crowded into 
the yard, and 
ran through 
the pleasant 
rooms and up 
and down- 
stairs, with 
much chatter- 
ing and shrill 
laughter. 

Old Deacon 
Pitt, who was 
a good friend 
to the widow, 
poked among 
the  kitchen- 
utensils with 
his cane. 


‘* Several of us neighbors were going to buy up things,” 
he said, eyeing a nest of pans wistfully, ‘‘ but they say some 
stranger’s made a bid for the hull lot, cash down. I’m 
mighty sorry for the widder—mighty sorry.” 

‘**Old Pinchbeck deserves a coat of tar-and-feathers, and 
I know somebody who'd like to give it to him,” spoke up 


| twelve-year-old Tom, the deacon’s son. 


‘* Silence, sir !”” said the deacon, gravely ; then added, in 


| an aside to another old deacon, ‘‘It would be the best fit 
he ever had in his life.” 


Meantime the clamor outside increased. It was nearing 


high noon. 


Those who had brought lunches were com- 


fortably seated, regaling themselves with doughnuts and 


SEE PAGE 158. 


sandwiches. The children 
cried from weariness, and 
some of them were put to 
sleep in the shade. 

Lucy and her mother 
watched the proceedings from 
their little perch, themselves 
unseen. 

**Why don’t they begin ?” 
said Lucy, in a nervous 
tremor. ‘‘The auctioneer is 
here. Oh, how I dread it !” 

At that moment, amid the 
shouts of a crowd of small 
boys, Peter Pinchbeck 
mounted his stand—the 
smoothly cut trunk of a tree, 
which Lucy had made beau- 
tiful with vines; but now 
the pretty green tendrils lay 
prone and trampled in the 
dust. 

Presently business com- 
menced. Two anxious cll 
furmers bid against each 
other till they were hoarse, 
when suddenly a deep, low, 
masterful voice exclaimed : 
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‘** Five thousand dollars for the place, just as it stands— 
every stick of timber, every rod of land, every article of 
furniture !” 

‘Widow and daughter included ?” queried Peter Pinch- 
veck, making an attempt to be facetious. 

But on a sudden he recoiled, and, in stepping back—for 


THE ADVE 
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And the attorney gained his perch, looking white, scared 
and crestfallen. 

Meantime, the people were talking in groups. Of course 
nobody could compete with a man who bid in that fashion. 
The property was not worth much over three thousand, and 
who could this stranger be who felt such an interest in this 


URES OF MADAME LACOUTURE. —" THE NEGRO HAD CLIMBED THE TREE, BUT THE POOR WOMAN, UNABLE TO FOLLOW, CLUNG 


SHRIEKING TO A BROKEN BRANCH, WHILE AN ENORMOUS BEAR WAS READY TO SPRING UPON HER.’’— SEE PAGE 159, 


he saw that ominous look in the stranger’s face as the latter 
came viciously forward—down he went amidst the broken 
vines and tumbied grass, and a roar of laughter went up 
from the throats of the assembled urchins. 

** Tt will be safer for you if you keep your tongue within 
your teeth,” was the low-uttered warning, ‘‘ or I won’t be 
responsible for what might happen.” 


out-of-the-way place, and was so rich that he could afford 
to throw away his money ? 

The innkeeper’s new daughter stood tremblingly guard- 
ing what she had made sure was hers. Deacon Pitt pro- 
posed that a contribution be taken for the purpose of 
setting the widow up in housekeeping. 

Lucy turned to her mother as the house was knocked 
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down to the highest bidder, and threw herself in her arms, 
as she cried : 

“Tt is all over, and we are beggars !” 

“Not quite, Lucy. You forget we can work. God will 
overrule this great misfortune for our good.” 

““How can you be so quiet over it, mamma ?” asked 
Lucy. ‘ It was I who was going to be so brave, and now 
look at me.” 

“Did you see the purchaser ?” 

“* Yes—a tall man with a heavy beard. Oh, I hope we | 
need not mect him! But there he is, coming in. Let us 
go!” 

She flew to the door and opened it, meditating a retreat. 
Lhe groups outside fell back at the sight of her white face. | 

A heavy step was heard ascending the stairs. As she 
stood there, uncertain and expectant, it drew nearer. It 
was the man with the heavy beard. She could see, in her 
fright, and almost hate, that his face was working with 
emotion. 

As if it were his right, he passed into the little room, 
shut the door, and, as Lucy retreated, planted himself 
against it. Then he gazed searchingly from mother to 
daughter. Then he held out both hands beseechingly, and, 
with a cry that was almost a wail, exclaimed, piteously : 

‘Have you quite forgotten me—you and little Lucy ?” 

‘‘Mother, it is my father!” screamed Lucy, and ran 
straight into his open arms. ‘I knew all at once,” she 
sobbed—‘‘ all at once! Oh, father, father! Mother, come 
here—father has come back from the dead !” 

The woman, thus appealed to, staggered to her feet, still 
regarding him with bewildered eyes and dizzy bruin. 

‘* John, John ! and you were killed, they told me !” she 
cried, in hollow tones. 

‘Yes, I was taken up for dead from under the wrecked 
ears. For weeks and weeks I was in the hospital. After- 
ward I saw the report of my death, and let it go. I was 
dead, in a certain sense—I felt myself a ruined man. You 
had bid me never come back ; and when I was dismissed, 
cured, having taken care to conceal my name, I went to 
California, and tried to forget that I was human. But | 
there were good influences thrown about me at last. I 
worked like a slave, determined to call no man master. I 


conquered myself, after years and years of bootless trial ; 
and then I resolved to come back, and, if I found you as [ 
left you, make a new home for you, and give you back, 
through Heaven's grace, a new husband and a better man.” 

‘John, have you forgiven me ?” asked his wife, in a faint 
voice, as she clung to his arm. 

‘* What had I to forgive ? You were the sufferer. Thank 
God, I’ve come back rich, and we will try and forget thé 
past. I bought this place because I wanted to give that 
brute out there a lesson that will last him his lifetime, I 
reckon. He thinks he is having his revenge. Come down- 
stairs with me.” 

Gladly they went, beaming faces and brightening eyes 
taking the place of pallor and tears. Oue by one the groups 
within-doors comprehended. The crowds outside heard a 
ringing cheer. Louder and more exultant it grew. They 
had prepared themselves for the sorrowful exit of the 
widow and her daughter; but an answering smile broke 
over their faces as the three appeared on the little vine-cov- 
ered porch. 

Peter Pinchbeck was talking volubly ; bnt at this sight 
he stood dumb, his mouth half open and his rheumy eyes 
starting forward. 

“Friends,” said the stranger, in his deep tones, ‘I 
bought this house as a gift for my wife, who, with my 
daughter. you have lone known, Some of you remember 
that I left home teu years ago- 


The dullest of the throng comprehended now, and on the 
instant there arose a deafening cheer, in which the very 
babies seemed to join. Hurrah followed hurrah, caps were 
thrown up, handkerchiefs waved ; the men shouted them- 
selves hoarse, and then laughed themselves clear again in 


| order to raise another cheer. 


In the midst of all this glee and rudely-expressed joy 
stood Peter Pinchbeck, like a grim and evil spirit, his face 
ashen and his teeth set. He had never been a favorite, and 
most of the townspeople knew the history of the mortgage ; 
and the sight of pretty, smiling Lucy, so radiant in her 
new-found happiness, turned the current of their thoughts 
at once. 

‘“*Three groans for Peter Pinchbeck !” cried a small, thin 
voice—the voice, indeed, of the deacon’s son, and which 
was the signal for an uproarious tumult, which resulted in 
the ignominious retreat of the attorney, followed by a num- 
ber of small missiles, such as the ingenuity of youth invents 
as it finds occasion for. 

That night a happy company gathered round the tea- 
table, for busy hands and light hearts had been at work, 
and the little room was restored to its usual and beautiful 
order. And yet, tears were very near the smiles. 

The sign of Peter Pinchbeck no longer decorates the 
office in which that worthy spider-at-law wove his toils. 
Finding the place too hot for him, he moved to other quar- 
ters. 

I don’t think anybody but the bride at the inn mur- 
mured over the return of the long-lost citizen. She always 
regretted the lost opportunity to buy up‘all Widow Wil- 
letts’s chinaware. 


THE AKEE FRUIT, 


Tats curious fruit, which is occasionally seen in New 
York fruit stores, is a native of Guinea ; but is now largely 
cultivated in the West Indies and South America. It is pro- 
duced by a tree which grows to the height of some thirty 
feet, with compound leaves, three or four pairs clustering 
together. The fruit is of an orange color, variegated with red 
and yellow, and is three-sided. It is about three inches 
long and two wide. When it becomes perfectly ripe, it splits 
open down each side, and discloses three glossy, purple 
black seeds, in a creamy, spongy pulp. This pulp, which 
is slightly acid, is eatable, and considered wholesome and 
nourishing. As it comes to our market it is plucked green, 
and ripens on the voyage, losing of course much of its nat- 
ural taste. But even so, it is a pleasant fruit to eat, the 
pulp melting in the mouth, and inducing one to wish to 
live where you could pluck them ripe from the trees. 


THE EGGS OF THE CONCH SHELLFISH, 


Tue chain of dises shown in our illustration and often 
seen on our sea-coast, is known among the people as the 
sea-rattlesnake, vegetable-rattlesnake, Venus’s necklace, etc. 
They are really the egg-cases of a strombus, a large yel- 
lowish or reddish spiral shell. These egg-cases contain 
at first a jelly-like substance, and, like the spawn of most 
shellfish, are greedily devoured by various species of fish, 
They are sometimes thrown up by the waves in this condi- 
tion ; sometimes empty, sometimes, again, filled with min- 
ute shells, the young fish just ready to leave the sack by a 
small aperture, which will be found in each disc. Some- 
times, though rarely, these shells contain the fish ; in most 
cases, they are empty, and bleached by exposure on the 
sandy beach, 
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It seems strange that the eggs are thrown in this unpro- 
tected way to fight their battle into life, and escape all dan- 
gers while imprisoned. The conditions of normal develop- 
ment we do not know; but our sea-aquaria will, in time, 
tell us all this. 

The cluster of egg-cases are a curiosity, and when filled 
with the delicate, tiny conchshells, are beautiful objects to 
examine and study. 

The conch furnishes a healthy, though coarse food, and 
was much used by the Indians along the coast, and the 
shell is in various parts transformed into a trumpet, and 
in others used to make an inferior kind of cameo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MADAME LACOUTURE, 


Frew narratives of peril exceed in intense horror, in a 
combination of shipwreck, treachery, and wandering in the 
wilderness, that of Madame Lacouture, wife of the captain 
of the Jiger, a small vessel which sailed from Cape St. 
Louis, January 2d, 1766, for St. Domingo. 

The vessel, old and poor, encountered a storm, which 
drove it ashore near the Isle of Dogs. After many efforts, 
in which one sailor was dashed to pieces on the rocks, the 
rest of the crew, with the passengers, reached the shore in 
safety. 

Viaud, who assumed command the next day, managed 
to get to the vessel in their wretched boat, and brought off 
some biscuit, six guns, with powder, and some blankets. 
Some barrels of liquor floated up. These were in part 
buried, and in part hidden, lest any Indians that might 
come up should become intoxicated and kill them. 

Some days after, five Apalaches, from St. Mark, came up 
and showed great friendship. Their leader, Antonio, who 
spoke Spanish, promised to take them to St. Mark, which 
was thirty miles off, but loitered around several days. At 
last he started off with Viaud, Lacouture, his wife, and son 
Desclau, and a negro; the others remaining with the Indi- 
ans. 

But a few days after, their treacherous guide abandoned 
them during the night, carrying off the guns and knives of 
the unfortunate French people, who were thus left on a 
desert island, with nothing but what they had on, and a 
wretched knife that escaped the search. 

By wading and swimming, they reached the other islands, 
but without bettering their condition. At last, finding on 
one a broken wooden canoe, two, Desclau and Lacouture, 
resolved to try to reach the mainland. They undoubtedly 
perished, as nothing was ever heard of them. 

Viaud, with Madame Lacouture, her son and the negro, 
then constructed a rude raft, but it was swept away in a 
sudden tropical storm. Soon after they found a dead seal, 
and, in spite of its decayed state, ate it, but soon paid 
dearly for th: ir rashness, ll fell sick, and young Lacon- 
ture seemed beyond all hope. He rallied a little while they 
were building a new raft; but when it was ready he lay 
senseless, with scarcely a sign of life. 

They could not leave him, and deferred their departure. 
At last he came to, and, finding how matters stood, pressed 
them to go on in search of help, and leave him in the hands 
of Providence. They yielded at last, and, making him as 
comfortable as possible, with shelter, water and dried fish, 
they embarked. 

Twelve hours’ sail brought them to land, and they started 
through the woods. Night soon surprised them. They 
kindled a fire, but the howlings of the wild beasts soon 
filled them with terror. The negro ran to a tree, followed 
by Madame Lacouture, in spite of Viaud, who begged her 
to remain by the fire. 
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In a moment he heard her cries of terror. The negro 
had climbed the tree, but the poor woman, unable to fol- 
low, clung, shrieking, to a broken branch, while an enor- 
mous bear was ready to spring upon her. Viaud, who had 
fortunately seized a firebrand, drove it off at last, and suc- 
ceeded in getting her back to the fire. But the bear was 
not to be so easily balked. He besieged the negro in the 
tree, and it required a steady shower of fiery missiles to 
drive him from the field. 

After a sleepless night, they resumed their march ; and 
as their hunger increased they began to chew leaves from 
the trees. Chance threw in their way some which were so 
poisonous that they were soon rolling on the ground in 
convulsions, 

They struggled on, after a time, but not a fruit or berry 
met their eyes. At last they all sank down, and the 
negro was evidently dying. There was no alternative 
but to sacrifice one to save the others. The negro was 
doomed. 

With portions of this horrible food they crossed a sandy 
waste, and at last found and killed two rattlesnakes, and 
saw a young alligator asleep. This, after much ma- 
nouvring and a long struggle, they also killed, and, drying 
the flesh in strips, made moccasins of the skin. Relieved 
by this good fortune, they kept on till they reached a 
river, and, after following it for a time, made a raft and 
crossed it; nearly, however, losing their lives in the 
attempt, the raft being parted by a floating tree. 

On, on they plodded, without knowing where they were, 
or in what direction to look for relief. At last Viaud, half 
blind, gave out and lav down in despair, begging Madame 
Lacouture to leave him. She refused; but, seeing a tur- 
key-hen enter a thicket, followed it, in hopes of getting 
some eggs. 

During her absence, Viaud, sunk in a sort of torpor, 
heard voices near him, evidently from some canoe on the 
stream. He endeavored to cry out, but his voice refused 
to aid him. At last he raised his cap on a stick, and waved 
it once or twice before his strength utterly failed him. 
Fortunately the action was seen, and in a few moments 
some men stood beside him, and from the ready flask rum 
was poured between his lips. 

It was the 6th of May, and they were a party sent out 
from St. Mark, of the Apalaches, by Swettenham, the com- 
mander, on his hearing from an Indian that a dead body 
had been washed up on the seashore—probably Desclau’s 
or Lacouture’s, 

Viaud and Madame Lacouture were at once taken into 
the boat and cared for, and they kept on, to save her son, if 
possible. A soldier sent ashore reported him dead. Viaud 
insisted on burying him, and knelt beside him while they 
dug a grave. Suddenly he was seen to move. They at 
once took him up, washed him, restored him with spirits, 
and, though actually covered with-worms, succeeded in 
getting him to a bed prepared on the boat. Here, after 
taking a little food, he slept, and in the morning was able 
to give an account of his sufferings on his solitary bed ; 
his mother hanging over him from the first, in a delirium 
of anxiety and joy. 

At Fort St. Mark they were all cared for and restored. 
Here they learned that the eight sailors left on Antonio’s 
Island, finding themselves deserted by him, had killed the 
women left with them, and seized a pirogue, on which five 
embarked, to perish, apparently. The other three were 
killed by Antonio on his return, to avenge the death of his 
family. 

After resting for a time, the three survivors separated. 
Madame Lacoutnre and her son proceeded to New Orleans, 
} where they belonged ; Viaud went to St. Augustine, and 
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thence to New York, where Mr. De Peyster, a wealthy mer- | 


chant of the day, gave him a hospitable welcome till he 
could procure passage to Frauce. 


For THE Wirxpow.—It is an error to suppose that smilax 
cannot be easily cultivated. 


for soil, and clings to any slight support in the form of 
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| smilax, or other climbing plants. 


| the health of potted plants. 


variety or two of oxalis, some mottled petunias, and ivy, 
To make Winter plants 
a success, slips ought to be cut off the large ones and stored 
during the Summer months. Cleanliness is necessary to 
They should be frequently 


| dipped in tepid water (not warm), and gently moved back 


It needs but little pot-room | 


and forth until the leaves appear free from dust. Rair- 


| water is best for watering plants, which, by-the-way, sel 
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wire-trellis or twine. Ivy, in any well-lighted room, will 
keep green all Winter, and grow rapidly without window 
exposure. A picture hanging above the mantel can be 
wreathed with it, the pots holding the soil on either side 
being hidden from view by placing behind the picture or 
by setting inside vases. The best house-plants for ladies 
who have time and room for only a few varieties are, we 
think, the old-fashioned geranium, calla lily, heliotrope, a 


dom need watering, as many persons think, every day. 
Flowers should be cut, not broken, from the stem. A few 
pieces of charcoal dropped in the water assist in a preserva- 
tion of cut flowers, ferns, etc., and prevent any bad odors. 


Ir would be a great advantage to some schoolmasters if 
they would steal two hours a day from their pupils, and give 
their own minds the benefit of the robbery 
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THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, THE POTTER.— THE LAST TRIAL OF MADAME DE PALISSY. 


THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, 
THE POTTER. 


In the early part of the 16th century, there dwelt in a 
small hamlet on the banks of a little river—a tributary of 
the Garonne—in the province of Perigord, a family of the 
name of Palissy. So little record exists as to the occupation, 
lineage, and characteristics of this family, that we are only 
able by supposition and by putting together analogous 
circumstances, to assume that the head of the family was a 
glass-painter and worker generally in painted glass for 
church windows. 

Perigord is, in part, hilly and mountainous ; in part, made 
up of barren plains. In the days of which we write, it 
abounded, much more than it now does, in large tracts of 
forest land containing many walnut trees, and chestnuts in 
such unlimited abundance that they formed the chief arti- 
cles of diet to the poor natives. This staple also aided in 
the rearing and fattening of great herds of pigs ; and these 
pigs being fond of truffles, with which the light soil of the 
forest abounded, were commonly used for the purpose of 
discovering and literally unearthing this luxury. Not so 
early, probably, but not a great while later, the province of 
Perigord gained great fame for its manufacture of a wonder- 
ful pastry known to this day as the ‘‘ Perigord Pie.” As it 
was composed of pheasants—which also abounded in these 
Vol. VI, No, 2—11. 


generous woods—and as the pheasants doubtless feasted on 
the truffles, the dish was unquestionably sufficiently edible 
to become illustrious—so that altogether, upon its chestnuts, 
its pigs, its trnfiles and its pheasants, the wealth of Perigord 
depended. But as, unfortunately, none of these productions 
were in the greatest demand early in the 16th century, it 
followed that the people of the province, though free- 
hearted, lively and energetic, were indubitably poor. 

And not only was this poverty a characteristic of the lower 
orders, the very nobles had but little wherewith to sustain 
their nobility, and not a few of these were force to embark 
in some trade or pursuit, in order to ameliorate their other- 
wise unhappy condition ; since a noble lineage, even though 
backed by estates, could not, in the midst of a poverty- 
stricken population, fill the place of ready money ; and as 
among the trades to which these nobles, thus forced to 
labor, ordinarily gave the preference, that of glass-painting 
stood high in rank, there is reason to believe that the family 
of Falissy, of which we speak, came from noble origin—a 
fact not altogether to be scorned, although not altogether 
snfficiens in those days for a livelihood. 

To the Palissy who was the head of the family was 
born, in the neighborhood of 1510, a son named Bernard— 
the subject of our sketch. This glass-working was not only 
in the times of which we speak a profitable trade, but it was 
conducted by its votaries, each on his own part, in strict 
secrecy, as to the methods of preparing, and proportions 
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of material used. Among the woods of Perigord the 
fires of the French glass-workers were lighted in the days 
of Palissy, the very ashes of certain woods and of ferns 
being used as an ingredient in their manufacture. Thus it 
came to pass, that the boy’s child life opened and continued 
for many years in the midst of such simple and uncultured 
associations as one could readily imagine might exist under 
the circumstances. Bits of colored glass, no doubt, belda 
high place among his early toys, and some of his first les- 
sons must have been those which taught him to distin- 
guish between certain minerals, by the burning of which 
upon its surface glass was colored. 

Of the learning of the day, he got none. The invention of 
printing was only a dozen years old, and though it was spread- 
ing rapidly, had revived letters, and created with the power 
the desire to read ; still, little information, thus gathered, 
found its way among the secluded hamlets of the section of 
country where Bernard Palissy was born. But the know- 
ledge of his father, that is to say, the knowledge of a glass- 
painter, was transmitted to the son, and, somehow, the young 
Bernard learned to read and write. Somehow, also, he 
learned as to the minerals employed in staining glass, 
and some few of their properties, and so gained his first 
lesson in chemistry—a science which he afterward pursued 
with ardor. 

But Bernard was gifted at least in one direction, even in 
these early years of his life. He could draw ; and, as na- 
ture supplied him with copies immediately about him—the 
trees of his own woods, the adjacent rocks, the birds, the 
lizards, the faces of his family or the villagers—we may as- 
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sume that a great portion of his leisure time was passed in | 


advancing himself in the single study in which he certainly 
already excelled.those about him. _ Certain it is, that by the 
time he was eighteen years old, and when—as was custo- 
mary in those days—he shouldered his scanty wallet, and, 
after scattering his farewells through the native hamlet, 
went forth to make his fortune in the world, Bernard 
Palissy was not only a proficient in the art of glass- 
painting, but also understood the principles and practice of 
drawing, not only from natural objects, but geometrical 
drawing and land surveying. 

By this time it was 1528, and throughout Europe there 
were wars and rumors of wars. Francis L. sat on the throne 


of France, and Charles V.—he who closed his life in the | 


Convent at St. Just—was Emperor of Germany. The am- 
bition of these two princes held one-half of Europe in a 
tumult. Hundreds of thousands of lives were destroyed, 
and miMions of families were ruined, so that to the am- 
bitious and courageous youth, there was always open jhe 
life of a soldier, and the field of war for the pursuit of 
honor and emolument. 

It does not appear, however, that Bernard Palissy pos- 
sessed that+kind of couwage, or that ambition, of which 
soldiers are formed ; and, therefore, in his wandering year 
or more, he rambled peacefully from town to town and 
from province to province, picking up, as best he might, a 
precarious livelihood by prosecuting the trade in which he 
had been instructed and the profession with which he was 
gifted. Sometimes patching a broken church window, at 
other, mending one in some lordly mansion, where, per- 
haps, the heir of the house had idly flung a stone or sent an 
arrow—by these means, Palissy was able to obtain foodand 
lodging ; and as he traveled on foot, and as time was cer- 
tainly his own, he could travel far at little expense. 

Meanwhile, as, despite his rustic rearing and crude associ- 
ations, there was planted in him an instinctive desire for 
knowledge, he devoted himself during these journeyings 
to the study of nature and to gaining such information as 
he might from other travelers, or from such philosophers 


as he met with in the larger towns through which he some- 
times passed. 

The philosophers of the 16th century had not yet broken 
loose from the influences of alchemy and astrology ; and 
we find Palissy stumbling into his knowledge, which after- 
ward became so broad and so important, over the tradition- 
ary influences which had been inculeated by the practice 
of the occult sciences, and even of the black art itself. 

And so we are told of his visiting an alchemist of consid- 
erable repute, even beyond the small town in which he 
lived, and of finding that savan and his immediate servant- 
man in a starving condition, while laboriously working in 
the effort to transmute the baser metals into gold. From 
such as these Palissy learned but little ; but what he did 
learn failed to make injurious impression upon his mind, 
and was possibly, at least, negatively useful. 

Not only, as we have said, was Europe suffering at this 
time from the inroads of a disastrous war, but, only the 
year after Palissy set forth on his tour, there arose that 
magnificent religious enterprise which is now known as the 
Reformation. The two great teachers, Luther and Melanc- 
thon, besides hundreds of others less great, but equally 
earnest, were’ struggling for spiritual emancipation, and 
undertaking a warfare which was soon to shake the civilized 
world to its centre. Already fourteen imperial States had 
uttered their protest, which has now become historical, 
against the decisions of the Diet of Spires, and by this pro- 
test had gained the name totheir church of Protestants. 

Meanwhile, in the court of Francis I., his sister, Mar- 
guerite of Valois, ruled fashionable society, and was noted 
for her ‘‘Heptameron,” or collection of tales told by her 
to the gentlemen and ladies of the court, and of a charac- 


| ter rendering them absolutely unreadable at the present 


day. Bocaccio, an author of the same licentious character, 
was the pet of the hour; and it was in imitation of him 
that Marguerite and othér ladies of the court set their 
brains to work in the composition of novelettes. Francis 
I., essentially selfish and without fixed religious principles, 
had given over supremacy to the Pope, while he, addicted 
to war and luxury, cared little for the poverty, ignorance, 
demoralization, or even destruction, of his people, so that 
his ambitious purposes were subserved. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Palissy, traveling as an observer, and with the acuteness 
of his people, should have, at an early period, begun to 
consider many political, religious and social questions, 
which were, in a manner, thrust upon him as he moved. 

These were the days of knights, who rode in armor and 
swept down upon the enemy in battle, or on a rival ata 
tournament, with lance in rest. These were the days of the 
great tournament of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
where, in 1520, Henry VIII. had his interview with Fran- 
zis L, and from which the story of its magnificence and 
splendor has come down to us as though taken out of the 
pages of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 

Moving slowly and thoughtfully through scenes where 
all the gorgeous panoply of war was displayed, on the one 
hand, or among incidents illustrating squalid misery on the 
other, it was a part of the character of Palissy that he 
should have become at first interested and then engrossed 
with the new religious sentiments which were beginning to 
force themselves as a power into the world. Traveling 
along the road, Palissy met mailed knights, and bowmen 
in closely fitting dresses ; men on foot, in costumes fitting 
to their limbs, suggestive of a period of war, and the ne- 
cessity of putting no incumbrance upon bodies made for 
animal contention. Nobles and officers of State appeared 
wearing their robes and ornamented with rich devices. 

The dwellings of the poor and of the middle classes were 
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wretched and uncomfortable ; the palaces and mansions of 
the rich were fortresses. Examples of religious persecu- 
tion, cruel punishment of heretics in market-places, were 
customary scenes to the young man as he continued on his 
travels. More than once he was in Paris, where, doubt- 
less, he met and argued with the scholars and the ecclesi- 
astics of the day ; finding little to encourage his simple 
tastes, but much to arouse in him heartfelt antagonism 
against class luxury. 

The travels of Palissy, which led him, at one time or 
another, as far south as the Pyrenees, concluded about 
1536, when he finally settled in the small town of Saintes, 
on the left bank of the river Charente, forty-three miles 
southeast of La Rochelle, famous in the history of the 
Huguenots. Here the young man is supposed to have mar- 
ried, at the age of about twenty-nine, and here he under- 
took whatever occupation he could get, as a surveyor, as 
painter—being deft at portrait-painting—or as a glass- 
painter, - His engagements as a surveyor sprang out of dis- 
putes concerning land, frequently a cause of litigation in 
France at that time, and in which the quarrel commonly 
depended on the question of boundaries, when a plan of 
the contested property was essential. 

When these quarrels occurred in his own district, it was 
usual to employ Bernard Palissy in a character similar to 
that of a sworn surveyor ; and every little engagement of 
this character strengthened the household purse. But, on 
the whole, his supplies came in slowly ; and as he had now 
a wife depending on his labor, and as children were not 
tardy of appearance, his circumstances were not affluent. 

And now Palissy’s slow-growing ambition began to infiu- 
ence him. He grew dissatisfied with labor that produced 
only food, and, becoming conscious of his own strength, 
hoped yet to live to accomplish something better. Simple- 
minded, cheerful in his disposition, hopeful beyond most, 
he always sustained abundant spirit and vivacity; and, 
though in a measure poverty-stricken, toiled for a better 
future. 

It was about this time that there was shown to Palissy 
an elegant cup of Italian manufacture—an earthen cup— 
turned and enameled with so much beauty that, seeing 
how portrait-painting was not in favor, and glass-painting 
but little patronized, it occurred to him that if he could 
learn to make enamels he might put the ability to advan- 
tage. 

At this time he knew nothing whatever of the art of pot- 
tery, and there was no man in the entire nation who could 
make enamels. This, however, which would have undoubt- 
cdly been an objection to most men, was only an incentive 
to him. The enameled cup had come from Italy, where 
only at this time it could have been made, and where the 
modern art of pottery began. 

For 200 years Moorish pottery had held its own, even in 
Italy ; it being considered that this was the thing to be 
admired, not to be imitated. It was not until the beginning 
of the fourteenth century that the Italians began to make 
an imitative ware termed majolica, the early specimens of 
which were painted with Arabesque patterns, yellow and 
green upon a blue ground—simple copies from the Moor- 
ish. 

The Italian discoverer of enamel was a Florentine sculp- 
tor, born in 1440, and who died in 1481; so that when 
Palissy undertook the work of discovering the component 
parts, proportions and manufacture of enamel, his effort 
was entirely creative. 

And here, at the threshold of his new task, we are 
brought to the consideration of his wife. Palissy had mar- 
ried, as a glass-painter, a woman out of the lower ranks of 
society, and who, while she was doubtless willing to beat 
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with him and to console him under all seasons of inevitable 
poverty which might arise from lack of occupation, did not 
possess those peculiar qualifications which would enable 
her to retain her serenity of temper under the novel and 
unexpected change which now came over the characteristics 
and habits of her husband ; for, having once set himself tc 
studying out the question of enamel, Palissy devoted him- 
self to it as to a duty, without regard to any other circum- 
stances whatsoever. To him this became the labor of his 
life and his love, and to it were sacrificed remuneration, 
occupation, comfort, wife, children, and what not. 

Devoting all that he earned to carrying out his projects, 
buying drugs, buying pots, building furnaces, Palissy, of 
course, left little to sustain his family, while his time and 
his labor were thus occupied. He worked, too, under seri- 
ous disadvantages. He knew nothing whatever of clay, 
and had never seen the inside of a pottery ; and he set him- 
self to rival the enamel cup of Italy, when he would have 
failed in an attempt to make the roughest pipkin. 

Not unnaturally, he was totally unsuccessful in his first 
attempts. His furnaces had to be built, destroyed and 
rebuilt ; his chemicals, bought with household money, were 
burnt and spoiled. Wood was not cheap, and Bernard had 
to use much of it. To use his own language, he “fooled 
away in this manner several years, with sorrow and sighs, 
for the bread of his children lessened.” 

He was weighed down by domestic care, yet he conti- 
nued to gropé, and employed his old arts only for the 
earning of a bare subsistence and to help in the purchase 
of his chemicals, probably also incurring debt. By-and-by, 
Palissy ‘got tired of this totally unfortunate occupation, and 
for a time, gave it up and again devoted himself to paint- 
ing and glass-working. ; 

Now, too, he got a job to survey certain salt marshes in 
his neighborhood, which brought him in money, and re- 
lieved him from domestic difficulties. But this being done, 
and a little money in hand, Palissy again entered upon his 
former quest and devoted himself to search for the secret 
of white enamel.» For two years he now continued in this 
eftort, laboring rarely in his former callings, and consum- 
ing the profits of his salt-marsh surveying. 

He saw his home fall into decay, new children born to 
him while some died, yet through anxiety and mourning 
he bought pots and broke them, bought drugs and burnt 
them, and did nothing but come and go between his own 
house and the adjacent glass-houses. 

It was in 1546, Palissy being then about thirty-seven 
years of age, that he metehijs first success in a composition 
of white enamel. This success was, of course, merely a trial, 
and only in a small way, and he was forced to burn his 
paintings, his furniture, and almost everything else that he 
had to keep up his fierce fires, with which he now sought to 
produce a more complete result of his.discovery. 

His furnace fires lighted for his final grand attempt, Pa- 
lissy fed them by day and by night. The sun rose and set, 
the dark night came, and still he worked on. Day after 
day broke over him, pale, haggard, half stripped, bathed in 
perspiration, and still he fed his furnace fires. The third 
day and night—a fourth—a fifth and a sixth—six days and 
nights were spent about the glowing furnace, each day more 
desperately indefatigable in lis labors than the last ; but 
the process was not perfected. 

He could hire no’man to feed the fires while he was sleep- 
ing, and so for two or three weeks more, he devoted him- 
self to the all-important task. The labor of years might now 
be crowned with success if he could persevere. All his 
own vessels having been spoiled, Palissy went out into the 
town and purchased pots with which to try his fresh en- 
amel, He had borrowed money for his last experiments; 
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the wood was gone; the hope of food was almost gone. | by such female friends as had dropped in to comfort her, 
He was working at the furnace. His wife sat in the | now became loud in her reproach. Bernard was breaking 
house, overwhelmed with despair. Her despair was not to | up the tables, and carrying them off, legs and bodies, to 
be wondered at. For nine months she had witnessed the | the consuming fire. Still the enamel did not melt. There 
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always fruitless efforts of her husband in the direction of ; was more crashing and hammering in the house. Palissy 
what must have seemed to her uneducated and unapprecia- | was tearing up the floors, to use the planks as firewood. 
tive mind only a myth. There was a crashing in the house. | Frantic with despair, the wife rushed out into the town, 
The children were in dismay. The wife, assisted, doubtless, | making loud publication of the scandal. 
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The neighbors rushed in, and the unfortunate man found | 
himself the object of their mockery. It is said, that, infu- | 
riated at the failure which she had doubtless all along pre- | 


dicted, Palissy’s wife broke in pieces, at the moment of their 


successful completion, the fine enameled pots over which | 


he had so long labored. Whether this be true or not ; or, 
whether driveh to desperation, perhaps by his own con- 
science, perhaps by the attack of his wife, he may have 
broken them himself, as is alleged by others, it is certain 
that the woman poured on him maledictions, ignorant and 
careless alike of the serious harm she was doing. 

During the next two years, Palissy prospered but little. 
He made, indeed, vessels of different colors, by selling which 
he was enabled to keep house tolerably; but lost the 
greater part of his more ambitious work by various mis- 
chances, These difficulties belonged to his whole career as 
u potter ; but of course more especially to the first years. 
Despite all the efforts that had been made, both by Palissy 
and by some of his biographers, to smooth over the asperi- 
ties of his wife, it is certain that she was a woman of violent 
temper ; and that at a time when he most needed domestic 
love and sympathy, he was denied these utterly. Every day 
she went out, telling new distresses to her neighbors in the 
town ; and every night Palissy came in long after mid- 
night, cold, wet through, and stupid with work ; while she 
administered to him the wholesome cordial of a ‘‘ curtain 
lecture.” Worse than want of food, and ruin, was the want 
of wife and sympathy. 

It oceupied Palissy for fifteen or sixteen years to teach 
himself by his own genius, without aid from without, the 
full knowledge he had obtained in the molding and enam- 
eling of pottery. During the last eight of these, however, 
and more especially during the last six, he produced many 
things in his vocation as a potter, to enable him to keep his 
family in tolerable comfort. At the tenth year, he might 
have stopped and rested comfortably on «his profitable 
knowledge ; but Palissy never did stop. He never accounted 
himself as having attained an end. In the eye of his genius, 
there was always before him a long vista of infinite import- 
ance. After these fifteen or sixteen years, he did, to be 
sure, take heart to call himself a potter. In fact, the six- 
teen years, in his estimation, formed his apprenticeship. 

The pottery made by Bernard Palissy, of which, under 
the name of “ Palissy Ware,” exquisite specimens are still 
existing, was of a kind extremely characteristic of its 
maker. He wished to make beautiful things ; but he was a 
naturalist, and his sense of beauty was his sense of nature. 
To reproduce in his ware the bright colors and elegant 
forms of plants and animals over which he had hung sp 
often with his pencil in the woods and fields—combining 
his qualities of naturalist and potter—he founded his repu- 
tation on the manufacture of what he called “rustic 
pieces.” ' 

The title which he took for himself was that of ‘‘ worker 
in earth,” and “inventor of rustic figurines ”— small 
modelings. These ‘‘rustic figurines” were, in fact, accu- 


rate models from life of wild animals, reptiles, plants, and | 


other works of nature, tastefully combined as ornaments 
into the texture of a vase or plate. His rich fancy covered 
his works with most elaborate adornment; but his leaves 
and reptiles and other rustic designs are so copied in form 
and color with the minute accuracy of a naturalist that the 
species of each can be determined accurately. 


multiplied rapidly in Saintes, and, though established in the 
beginning with great difficulty and imminent peril, the 
new Church began to thrive in that vicinity with great 
vitality. 

Francis I. of France was succeeded by Henry II., whose 
reign is notable for the ascendency gained over the king by 
that remarkable woman, Diana of Poitiers. In the mean- 
time, Calvinism—heresy—was spreading, and already num- 
bered many great men in its ranks. Among these, it will 
be remembered, Admiral Coligny was one of the chiefs of 
the great body of heretics in France. 

Palissy now made himself prominent among the Reformed 
circles ; and although rapidly achieving character and rep- 
utation, risked both in his efforts to forward the new reli- 
gion, and even to save certain of his friends, who, by reason 
of it, had fallen under the ban of the established Church. 

At this time, too, he wrote a book, not upon religion, how- 
ever, but as it would seem, for the book appears to be lost 
utterly, upon the use and nature of medicines, and, indeed, 
upon drugs in ‘general. 

He now came under the patronage of Constable Montmo- 
reney, and was employed to decorate his chateau, about 
four leagues from Paris. This work he performed, paint- 
ing and enameling tiles with designs from Scriptural sub- 
jects, producing, by their composition, an effect of rare 
beauty. 

He is said, also, to have been the painter of all the win- 
dows at this chateau ; while in a grove in the garden, he 
constructed @ rustic grotto, of which he always spoke with 
pride as being one of the chief triumphs of his ingenuity. 

At this time, it would seem that Palissy was too busy to 
interfere much in the religious warfare which was going 
on. Massacres were taking place in all parts of France, and 
almost indescribable cruelties were being performed every- 
where. As this state of things progressed, the potter could 
not, however, withstand his own feelings, roused to horror 
at the scenes of which he heard, if he were not an eye-wit- 
ness of someof them ; and we presently hear that he became 
obnoxious to the Catholics of his neighborhood, to that ex- 
tent, that at length, although Palissy held, for his protec- 
tion, a safeguard from Louis de Bourbon himself, and 


| while some of the greatest men in Palissy’s vicinity were 


patrons and friends, he was attacked by the rabble, his 
workshop was demolished, the pottery on which he was 
employed was broken, and at night he was hurried to a 
dungeon at Bordeaux. 

Imprisonment of Bernard Palissy implied stoppage of 
decorative works upon the premises-of many wealthy people. 
Palissy put to death, meant the extinction of an ornamental 
art. Great men required the service of the potter ; and 
these, therefore, stretched forth their hands to save him 
from the gallows, at the foot of which he now certainly 
stood. By the efforts of these, Palissy was saved and set 
free. He returned to his workshop, wiped away the traces 
of the temporary interruption, and went on with his old 
labor and his old habits, as Before. 

He now wrote another book, containing treatises on agri- 
culture, natural history, and similar subjects; which he 


| dedicated to his patron, the Marechal de Montmorency. 


| ° . ° en . 
This book was published in the year 1568, and on its cover, 


| the author is described as Bernard Palissy, of the Tuileries. 


It is, therefore, evident that the potter did not long continue 
to reside at Saintes after his restoration ; but that he wenv 


There has been found scarcely a fancy leaf, and not one | to Paris and settled. It would seem that about this time, 


lizard, butterfly or beetle, not one bit of nature transferred 
to the works of Palissy, which does not belong to the rocks, 
woods, fields, rivers and seas of France. 

Meanwhile, Palissy continued to follow the new religion, 
and even to seek to make proselytes of others. Heretics 
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his skill, both as a potter and in general rustic decoration, 
had reached the ears of Catherine de Medici; and it was, 


| doubtless, at her call, that he removed to Paris, and estab- 


lighed his workshop in the precincts of the Tuileries. Here 
it was designed by the Queen mother to build the palace 
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now known as the ‘‘ Tuileries,” and which gains its name 
from the fact that the ground had been occupied by tuile- 
kilns, or tuileries. 

Here Bernard, aided by a study of the best works of 
Italian art, was able to surpass all his former efforts in the 
creation of rich designs. Here, too, he was able to live in 
constant intercourse with men of genius and the best works 
of art collected in the capital. His entire time not being 
occupied in his labors on the palace grounds, he found much 
employment in garden architecture elsewhere. He made 
statuettes, elegant groups, vases, cups, plates, rustic basins ; 
and obtained for these a high price, as works of taste. 
Some of these are covered with modelings, exquisitely 
colored, of fruits, shells, fishes and reptiles ; others present 
colored pictures, in delicate bas-relief, of subjects from 
mythology, or holy writ. The colors used by Palissy were 
commonly bright tints of yellow, blue or gray ; he used, 
also, but less frequently, green, violet and brown. His 
enamel is hard; but he seems never to have succeeded in 
making it so purely white as the Italian enamel, which he 
first copied, 

During the ten years following his settlement in Paris, 
Palissy, familiarly called Bernard of the Tuileries, labored 
with his sons as a potter, at the same time that he exercised 
his genius as a naturalist among the men of taste and learn- 
ing in the capital, and continued the prosecution of his 
studies among the hills and fields. His philosophy grew 
yearly deeper and wider, while he never ceased studying 
and seeking to forward his mind to maturer views. 

It was at this time—August 24th and 25th, 1572—that 
there took place the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. It is 
unnecessary to go into details concerning this terrible his- 
torical event, further than to state that Palissy survived it, 
though he made no secret of his faith. Doubtless his quiet 
life, and employment in the royal service, sheltered him. 

Palissy was now sixty-three years old. He was recog- 
nized among scholars and philosophers as a man of science ; 
and within the next few years he met others of like tastes 
and learning, before whom he delivered lectures on various 
scientific subjects. He was also a collector of curiosities, 
and his museum was the first cabinet of natural history 
that had been thrown open to the public in Paris. His 
lectures upon natural history were the first delivered in 
that capital. 

At this time he published his third and last book, a work 
discoursing on the nature of waters and fountains, natural 
and artificial ; on metals, salts and salt springs, stones, earths, 
fires and enamels. It was written in the dialogue form, and 
published in Paris in one volume. .His doctrines on all the 
subjects upon which he wrote were original and peculiar, 
and they were sustained against all antagonists. On all 
the hidden processes of nature he seems to have thoroughly 
informed himself, while actually creating many novel 
theories. Whether writing upon the origin of fossils, 
upon the characteristics of plants, or upon the formation 
of land out of the sea, he wrote always clearly, and with 
such force and seeming accuracy that his views impressed 
themselves upon the minds of the most distinguished and 
learned men of the age. 

Pursuing his course with the simplicity and innocence oi 
manner which had always characterized him, he suffered 
himself no longer, though tempted often, to mingle in the 
heated scenes and incidents which the policy of the French 
Crown inflicted upon the people. 

Since the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the mobs of 
Paris had become familiar with blood, and the whole tem- 
per of society had taken an aspect of increased ferocity. 
Tortures and executions were frequent, at which Charles 
IX. assisted, and Henry IIT. followed the examples of his 


predecessor. The corruption of the court was incredible. 
Courtiers wore feminine attire, had earrings fitted into 
their ears, and devoted themselves to the utmost wanton- 
ness and folly. The King and the young nobles ran races, 
leaped ditches, tried pistol-shots ; and he was proudest who 
could talk most loudly, whether with or without truth, of 
his feats as an assassin. 

In 1585, the King, in imminent danger from the political 
intrigues of the extreme Catholic party, put himself at the 
head of their league, and issued a decree prohibiting the 
future exercise of the Reformed worship, on pain of 
death. 

Palissy was then an old man of seventy-six, teaching phil- 
osophy and superintending his workshop. In his lectures 
and in his book he abstained from all allusion to the struggle 
of the time. He preserved his religion pure; but, turning 
from the horrors of the civil strife, he avoided all religious 
controversy. He was known, however, as a Huguenot, and 
no royal ordinance could alter his convictions or drive him 
out of the way he had chosen as the way of truth. The 
king was informed of his stubbornness, and Palissy was 
sent to the Bastille. The sentence of death was, however, 
delayed in his case, by the influence of friends in power ; 
but for four years—all that remained of his life—Palissy 
awaited death in the Bastille. 

In 1588, when Palissy was seventy-nine years old, the 
King, Henry III., then thirty-seven years of age, visited 
the prison where Palissy was confined, and, feeling an in- 
terest in the old man whom he regarded as an ancient 
servant of his mother, he held with him this discourse, 
preserved for us in a contemporary record : 

‘*My good man,” said the king, ‘‘ you have been forty- 
five years in the service of the queen, my mother, or in 
mine ; and we have suffered you to live in your own reli- 
gion, amidst all the executions and the massacres. Now, 
however, I am so pressed by the Guise party and my people, 
that I have been compelled, in spite of myself, to imprison 
these two poor women”—alluding to other prisoners— 
‘fand you. They are to be burnt to-morrow, and you also, 
if you will not be converted.” 

‘* Sire,” answered the old man ; ‘‘ you have said several 
times that you feel a pity for me; but it is I who pity you, 
who have said, ‘I am compelled.’ That is not speaking 
like aking. These girls and I, who have part in the king- 
dom of Heaven, we will teach you to talk royally. The 
Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, cannot compel a 
potter to bow down to images of clay.” 

The girls were burnt-a few months afterward, in June, 
1588. In 1589, King Henry III. was stabbed by a monk 
named Clement, and died miserably. In the same year, 
Palissy, the potter, died in the Bastille. 

Palissy left a collection of objects of natural history, not 
only the first that had been formed im France, but exceed- 
ingly valuable in the character of its composition. In his 
lectures on natural history and physics, he was the first in 
France to substitute positive facts and rigorous demonstra- 
tions for the fanciful interpretations of philosophers. His 
theories with regard to the origin of springs, and the best 
means of purifying water, as well as the importance of marl 
as a fertilizing agent, have been fully supported by recent 
discoveries and investigation. 

As a sincere, earnest and courageous man, he was no less 
eminent than as an artist. His works are, at the present 
day, almost beyond price, and his ornaments and ara- 
besques are among the most beautiful of the period. Spe- 
cimens exist in the Museum of the Louvre of the Hotel 
Clugny in Paris, and that at Munich. Some relics of this 
famous potter were discovere] in 1865 in the Place du 
Carrousel in Paris, 
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THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Natvurauists have been recently studying a new and | 


interesting field, the insectivorous plants ; and the result | 


has been very curious. Nature has evidently formed a whole 


A NATURAL BIRD-TRAP. 


class of plants with the design of forming traps to catch 
insects; and many absorb the substance of their prey for 
the nourishment and support of the ravenous member of 
the vegetable world. 

In the same way the roots of a tree will draw from any- 
thing buried near it all that helps to nourish the tree, and 
the rootlets seem to run toward the object, as if in search 
of food. 
some years ago, it was found that the rootlets of an adjacent 
tree had penetrated the coffin, and absorbed the remains, 
which they had evidently followed while comparatively 
intact, as the mass of roots still bore the resemblance of a 
human form. 

But there are other traps still, and an illustration is given 
where a burdock-stem has proved a natural trap, causing 
the death of a weakly bird, which, lighting on it, or flying 
past, was caught, and, in its flapping to escape, became 
inextricably fastened, and perished. 


THE FIVE ALLS, 

Aw old English sign called ‘‘ The Five Alls” was long/an 
object of interest. The object of the quaint picturing was 
one that our Grangers will accept, although 
they will probably, as good Christians, demur 
to the lust. It is designed to show that agri- 
culture is the real source of national wealth, 
and that on the farmer and planter, all, in- 
deed, depend. 

The clergyman preaches and prays for all ; 
the lawyer pleads for all; the soldier fights 
for all ; but the farmer may well say, “I 
maintain all.” 

The old caricature puts the whole question 
at once before the eye and the mind. Where 
the agricultural interest is depressed by un- 
wise legislation, or combinations of any kind, 
the whole country must suffer ; and, in an- 
other point of view, it is the agricultural 
force, the men accustomed to exposure and 
toil, who in all countries form the solid pha- 
lanx of victorious armies, 


The Parson, 


When the grave of Roger Williams was opened, | 


By SARAH Dorr. 


Txe old house was filled with guests. who had come from 
far and near to be present at Cousin Amy’s wedding, on 
| the morrow. The younger ones, after a joyous evening, 
| spent chiefly in rehearsing the festivities of the next day, 
exchanged gay good-nights as we passed to our rooms, 
| most of which opened from the broad hall on the second 
| floor. The one assigned to me, however, was at the end of 
a long, low, unused corridor ; and the housekeeper who 
preceded me, shading her candle from the cold drafts, said, 
as she turned the key in the cumbrous lock : 

‘*T am sorry to be obliged to put you out here, in this 
lonely part of the house, Miss Anstiss ; but I thought you 
would mind it less than the others, and every spare nook 
is filled to-night. I trust you will rest well in the old-fash- 
ioned bed. George Washington slept here, on his way to 
| Cambridge to take command of the army. The pillow on 
| which his blessed head rested should surely be a peaceful 
| one.” 

She moved the light up and down before the dark, carved 
posts and faded bed-furnishings, and then set it hurriedly 
on the black, spindle-legged stand beside the bed. Her 
stiff black dress rustled sharply as she moved quickly 
about the room, stirring to a crimson flame the crackling 
| sticks in the deep, tile-framed fireplace, closing the heavy 
| shutters, and dropping before the recessed windows their 
draperies of time-worn chintz. 

“Of course I shall rest delightfully,” I said. ‘You 
| could not have given me a room which would have better 
pleased me, Mrs. Warner. How strange dear grandpapa 
should have kept this place for so many years under lock 
and key !” 

“There is no bell, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Warner, 
glancing nervously at the uncouth shadows gliding along 
the ceiling; ‘‘but old Pomp will bring his blanket and 
sleep outside your door, You can call to him if you want 
anything.” 

Again she glanced furtively upward, but this time at the 
portrait hanging over the fireplace. My eyes followed hers, 
but I could discern nothing clearly, save two lovely hands, 
which, as the tremulous, flickering light played over them, 
seemed for a second to clasp convulsively the slender fin- 
gers, twining and wringing in a sharp spasm of agony. 

Mrs. Warner kissed me good-night ; the door, creaking 
on its rusty hinges, swung heavily behind her ; the rustling 
| of her dress and quick fall of her footsteps grew fainter and 
| fainter in the distance, and died into silence. 


TAKE ALL 


The Lawyer The Farmer The Soldier. The Devil 


THE FIVE ALLS 
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Left to myself, I sat down in the high-backed armchair 
which was drawn up before the hearth, and took a sweep- 
ing survey of my fascinating room—wainscoting, beams, 
dingy inlaid floor, worn Turkey rugs, tall canopied bed- 


stead, quaint old cabinet, and, lastly, the portrait over the | 


carved oaken chimney-piece. 

The beautiful hands lay gracefully crossed over the lus- 
trous satin of the dress; the face was for the moment in 
shadow, but 1 was conscious of the sad, fixed gaze of gray, 
mournful eyes. 


Moved by an irresistible impulse, I rose and lighted the 
dusty candles 


‘‘Such a preposterous fancy !’’ I said to myself. ‘Mrs. 
Warner's coffee must have been too strong for me to-night.” 

And thus I disposed of the matter. 

Tired with the journey and the excitements of the day, 
I soon after began to prepare for rest, thinking George 


| Washington’s bed, though a trifle sombre with its dingy 


curtains and tall, dark posts, promised, by its comfortable 
pillows, feather-bed and eider-down quilt, the peaceful 

sleep which Mrs. Warner had desired for me. 
Undisturbed by any more nervous imagining, I soon fell 
into a profound slumber. From this slumber I awoke in 
mortal terror, 


in the tall 
silver candle- 
sticks on the 
m an t elpiece. 
How lovely, 
* how exquisite- 
ly lovely, was 
the pale face, 
framed by rip- 
pling golden 
hair, that now 
looked out at 
me from the 
canvas! In 
my girlish ad- 
miration I 
gazed long 
into the sad, 
haunting 
eyes; but 
even as I 
gazed, the 
hands seemed 
to me closing 
tightly, the 
slender fingers 
quivering with 
some untold 
anguish. 
“What an 
absurd idea!” 
I thought, as 
I piled anew 
on the hearth 
the smolder- 
ing brands. 
The light 
from the 
freshly stirred 
logs trembled 
and danced 
ithwart the 
old cabinet of 
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just as the 
hall- clock on 
the landing 
was striking 
twelve. The 
long, low wail 
of the house- 
dog was still 
vibrating in 
my ears; the 
strange sights 
and scenes of 
my terrible 
dream were 
still gliding 
before my 
eyes. 
‘‘How glad 
I am it was 
but a dream !” 
I hastily ejac- 
ulated, as I 
sat up in bed 
and looked 
= about the 
—— quiet room, 
SMM now but dimly 
NAAN lighted by the 
waning fire. 
The sound of 
Pomp, snoring 
heavily in his 
blanket out- 
side my door, 
helped re- 
assure me, and 
after a while 
I slept again. 
In the early 
morning I was 
aroused by old 
black Vilet 
creaking along 


inlaid ebony 
and ivory 
opposite the 
chimney, giving momentary life and motion to the figures 
and scenes depicted on it. What secrets must have been | 
locked up within it! 

fair faces must have bent over its hidden recesses ! 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. —‘‘ THE EARLY MORNING LIGHT GRAYLY ON COUSIN AMY, WHO LAY 
EXTENDED, PALE AND STILL, ON THE UNDISTURBED BED.” 


the floor with 
an armful of 
wood with 
which to replenish my fire. I watched her at her work, 
piling up the fire-sticks and blowing away at the flame 


With what varied tears and smiles | with the wheezing bellows. 


‘‘Massy on us, Miss Anstiss! be you awake at this 


I rose, strangely moved, to pry into the mysteries of that | onearthly hour? How have you slept, missis ?” called out 
cabinet; but a delicate, outstretched hand seemed to | Vilet, cheerily, at the sound of the little cough I gave. 


remove the quaint key noiselessly from the lock—the hand | 
of the portrait on the wall. Nothing daunted by what I | 
supposed some mere optical illusion, I tried the dilapidated | 
little door, which, a moment before, I saw slightly ajar ; 
but now it was closed and fastened. 


M?} dream rushed back vividly as she spoke. 

‘Oh, Vilet! I have had such a dream—such an awful, 
awful dream !” 

Vilet wheeled round on her knees and faced me, saying, 
solemnly : 


“‘Tain’t one mite surprised, missis. Was it about dat [ 


ar ?” 

She pointed with the bellows to the portrait over the 
fireplace. 

“Yes, Yes, Vilet ; about er. I dreamed she was wan- 
dering about the room, in the same dark satin dress and 
red velvet sleeves, her hair all fallen down out of her little 
gold-bordered cap. She was weeping and wringing her 
hands, and she was very, very pale. Once she came up to 
the bed, and looked at me so sorrowfully and earnestly, and 
then I, too, began to weep; for I knew she wanted me to 
help her in her trouble, and I knew it must not be. She 
was in constant and restless motion—now here.and now 
there ; neither walking nor floating, but appearing and dis- 
appearing through a vail of luminous mist. At last she 
stood before the cabinet, unlocked the door, opened a 
drawer, and took out something which looked like an old- 
fashioned locket. She covered it with kisses, she knelt 
before it, she stretched out her hands imploringly to it, 
crouching in an agony of supplication. Then a shadow 
seemed to pass between me and the lady, and blot her out 
of sight. Gradually the shadow flitted away, and there 
was the dim appearance of a hand, which laid the locket 
back in the drawer, and took from beside it a small glass 
flask. Faintly outlined, leaning uneasily against the cabi- 
net, I saw the lady again, holding in her fingers the same 
strange flask. ‘Two or three times she extended her hand 
tremblingly, as if trying to pour from the flask ; but then, 
with a shudder, she drew it back, as if she dared not. Oh, 
Vilet, Vilet ! come close to me, while I tell you what is 
coming. All at once I saw her before the cabinet, bending 
over the drawer. There was a faint, sighing sound of 
shivered crystal, followed by a smothered, far-off din of 
many voices, a rush of cold air, a faint gleam of unearthly 
light—all unlike the light of fire or lamp or moon or star— 
in the midst of which I saw my beautiful cousin Amy, in 
her white satin bridal dress, her dead form borne along by 
a figure whose face was like that of a young man with 
peaked beard, and hat and feather, in grandpapa’s Hol- 
bein—like it, and yet not like it ; for the eyes looked older 
and more cruel than any earthly eyes. So, bearer and 
upborne, the two slowly passed on and vanished, leaving 
the lady of the portrait cowering before the cabinet, her 
face hidden in her beautiful hands, and her golden hair 
hanging down over them like a vail. Was it not an awful, 
awful dream, Vilet ?” 

‘**’Twas no dream, Miss Anstiss,”” whispered Vilet, wiping 
the drops from her forehead. ‘When the Lady Barbara 
walks, there’s sure trouble astir for the house; but whew 
she pours from the little crystal flask, there’s death under 
the roof.” 

I sprang from the bed. We neither of us spoke another 
word, but, with such wrappings as I could snatch, I followed 
Vilet out through the long corridor and into the broad hall, 
to Cousin Amy’s room. 

Vilet, trembling with terror, thrust me before her in at 
the door. The early morning light fell grayly on Cousin 
Amy, who lay extended, pale and still, on the unstirred bed. 
She was dressed in her bridal dress. We girls, as we kissed 
her good-night on the previous evening, had seen it spread 
out on Amy’s couch, and had gathered round to praise and 
Even in the horror of this presence of death I 
saw Amy’s wondrous resemblance to the lady of the portrait. 
The hands even, in their delicate beauty, lay crossed as in 
the pictured semblance of her far-away ancestor. 

Poor Amy ! that day the bridal flowers were laid upon her 
coitin. 

‘“‘ Heart-disease,” said the old doctor, huskily, as he 
stooped to kiss the beautiful hands, 


admire it. 
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Closing the door gently behind him as he went away, 
Mrs. Warner, with a mysterious shake of the head, sighed 
out : 

‘Just so her mother died this day twenty years. She 
hadn’t been down-stairs for a twelvemonth, she was that 
poorly ; but that day she would have it she was better, 
and insisted that I should dress her in her gray silk 
dinner dress and her point ruffles. I left her sitting up in 
her chair, and went down to lunch. When I came back, 
she was still sitting there just as I had left her, only that 
she had crossed her hands ; but she was quite dead. Poor, 
dear little Amy! to think that, girl-like, she should have 
slipped on her wedding-dress to see how it became her, and 
then the death-pang came upon her so suddenly, that there 
was nothing for her but to lie down and die in her bridal 
gown. Well, life is strange, somehow, but death is stranger 
when it comes to these Pomeroy women.” 

Mrs. Warner stooped to pick up a stray slipper of Amy’s, 
and to wipe away her own fast-falling tears. 

Sore indeed was the sorrow and confusion of the troubled 
household on that fatal morning. Pacing up and down the 
broad hall, later in the day, pondering on its mysterious 
events, I saw Vilet beckoning to me from the end of the long 
corridor. In strange agitation she almost hustled me into 
the room where Mrs. Warner was sitting, utterly overcome 
with grief and fatigue. 

‘It’s given me at times,” began Vilet, with the air of a 
prophetess, ‘‘ to look further into the future than some, and 
I foretell, now the glass is broken and the last drop spilled, 
there’s peace for the Pomeroys in all time to come.” 

The prophetess relapsed into an oracular silence, and Mrs. 
Warner took up the words: 

‘*My dear Anstiss, it is said that never a Pomeroy, maid 
or matron, has died, but the night before her death the Lady 
Barbara has been seen wandering up and down in great dis- 
tress, and pouring, reluctantly, blood-red drops from a crys- 
tal flask. The tradition is, that generations ago a certain 
Lady Barbara Pomeroy, the original of the portrait, broke 
troth with the man she really loved, to marry more advan- 
tageously. In the last interview which her old lover forced 
upon her, he cursed the females of her race in all time to 
come. 

** As he was suddenly hurled from his great happiness, so 
life should suddenly be snatched from them, whatsoever its 
blissful promise, and she, Barbara Pomeroy, should sum- 
mon them whenever he so willed. He bade her look into 
her cabinet and see, beside his picture, the flask of crimson 
drops with which she was to do his bidding. She could 
never break it or destroy it; it would last as long as his 
enmity lasted, which would be for time and for eternity. 

‘*Tt is said Barbara died young, though burdened to the 
end with her own unfaithfulness, and the sin of this loved, 
lost soul. The cabinet has been preserved, as well as her 
portrait, for it was believed a malediction rested on the de 
stroyer of either. It is supposed still to contain the flask 
and the picture of her lover, though the strictest search has 
never revealed them.” 

I suddenly remembered the shadowy hand stretched out 
to withdraw the key, and my vain attempts to open the door. 
I then hurried to the cabinet, and found it yielded to my 
first touch ; and, horror of horrors! there, in a half-opened 
drawer, lay the shivered fragments of an antique Venetian 
flask, its blood-red drops having trickled over the locket, 
almost effacing the fine features of a young man in a peaked 
beard, and hat and feather, but the unmistakable face of 
grandpapa’s Holbein, and of the fearful vision of the night 
before. 

I fell back, half fainting, into old Vilet’s stout arms. 


*‘T told you so, missis, The curse is removed. The sin 
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is repented of. Mistress Barbara will rest in her grave 


henceforth and for ever. Her lover will never call another | 


Pomeroy.” 

I never told grandpapa my dream. The dear old man 
sorrowed long for his lost Amy, dying so pitifully uf heart- 
disease on her bridal eve. While he lived, her room re- 
mained just as she left it, and I have often seen him sitting 
there in the Summer twilight, the evening wind stirring his 
long, white hair and fluttering the gay ribbons and trifles 
lying untouched on Amy’s dressing-table since that sad 
night. But the corridor was locked and bolted ever after. 
There seemed to be some dim connection in his troubled 
mind between it and all his heaviest life-sorrows. 


WHEN I COME HOME. 


AnounD me life’s hell of flerce ardors burns, 

When I come home, when I come home; 
Over me heaven with her starry heart yearns, 

When I come home, when 1 come home; 
For the feast of gods garnished—the palace of Night, 
At a thousand star-windows is throbbing with light, 
This city makes mirth! but I know God hears ; 
The sobs in the dark and the dropping of tears; 
For I feel that He listens, down Night’s great dome, 
When I come home, when I come home; 

Home, home, when I come home, 

Far in the night, when I come home. 


I walk under Night’s triumphal arch, 
When I come home, when I come home, 
Exulting with life, like a conqueror’s march, 
When I come home, when I come home. 
I pass by the rich-chambered mansions that shine, 
Overflowing with splendor like goblets with wine; 
I have fought, I have vanquished the dragon of Toil, 
And before me my golden Hesperides smile! 
And oh! but love’s flowers make rich the gloam, 
When I come home, when I come home. 


Oh, the sweet, merry mouths upturned to be kissed. 
When I come héme, when F come home! 
How the younglings yearn from tho hungry nest, 
When I come home, when I come home! 
My weary-worn heart into sweetness is stirred, 
And it dances and sings like a singing bird 
On the branch nighest heaven—a-top of my life; 
As I clasp thee, my winsome, wooing wife! 
And thy pale cheek with rich, tender passion doth bloom; 
When I come home, when I come home; 
Home, home, when I come home, 
Far in the night, when I come home, 


Clouds furl off the shining face of my life, 
When I come home, when I come home; 
And leave heaven bare on thy bosom, sweet wife, 
When I come home, when I come home, 
With her smiling energies—faith warm and bright, 
With love glorified and serenelyfalight; 
With her womanly beauty and queenly calm, 
She steals to my heart with her blessing of balm. 
And oh! but the urns of Love sparkle with foam 
When I come home, when I come home! 
Home, home, when I come home! 
Far in the night, when I come home 


Jeremy Taytor says! ‘It is not only to be reasonably 
expected, but it is experimentally felt, that in weak and 
ignorant understandings there are no sufficient supports 
for the vigorousness of a holy life ; there being nothing, 
or not enough, to warrant and strengthen great resolutions, 


to reconcile our affections to difficulties, to make us patient 
of affronts.” 
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MADAME DE GENLIS AND HER 
TIMES. 
By Lapy PoLLiock,. 

ADAME DE GENLIS was a fertile 
writer, who will eventually be re- 
membered only by one book, her 
Memoirs, the value of which depends 
chiefly upon occasional sketches of 
famous characters, and upon records 
of the manners of her time. Born in 
1746, she lived till 1830, with full 
enjoyment of her faculties ; and had 
the opportunity of witnessing some 
of the most momentous events that 
have occurred in history. She was 
presented to Louis XV.; she was a 
prominent figure at the Court of 

Louis XVI. ; she was a favorite with the first Napoleon ; 
and she was treated with courtesy by Louis XVIII. She 
saw the banishment of Charles X., and the succession to 
his vacant throne, of her own favorite pupil, Louis Phil- 
ippe, Duke of Orleans. She not only saw, but partially 
shared in those strange events and tragical changes of 
fortune. But how did she see and feel them ? 

It is told of an old lady, Madame de X., who lived in 
Paris throughout the Reign of Terror, that, being asked to 
tell what she remembered of that time, she said : ‘‘I recol- 
lect that I still had my Thursdays ; people always came to 
my Thursdays.” 

There is an egotistic smallness in Madame de Genlis, 
which reminds us of this old lady ; and we question her 
pages in vain upon the changes of the State, or the sorrows 
of the royal race with which she came in contact ; we find 
only how well she wrote, how much she was admired, and 
what great esteem she deserved! Thus we glide over im- 
mense disasters, in company with one incapable of sounding 
their depths ; with a woman whose intelligence was bright ; 
whose mental activity was considerable ; who could learn 
and teach ; but who had scarcely any imagination, and very 
little feeling. In the place of imagination, she had inven- 
tion ; and in that of feeling—sentiment. What we mean by 
sentiment, is a shallow emotion on parade ; of this we find 
an abundance in the works of Madame de Genlis ; and the 
manner of her bringing up would lead us to expect it. 

Her mother, Madame de St. Aubin, was a woman whose 
leading idea in life was. diversion ; she had beauty, and a 
charm of manner which she loved to exhibit in society, and 
also in private theatricals, to which she was addicted to a 
degree that was extraordinary even at an epoch when 
amateur acting was the rage in France. Madame de St. 
Aubin was scantily educated, and probably her delight in 
dramatic art was mainly a love of representation and personal 
display, the only tastes which she took pains to encourage 
in her daughter. At six years old Stephanie Félicité Du- 
crest St. Aubin (afterward Madame de Genlis) was taken 
from the Chiteau de St. Aubin, her paternal residence, to 
Paris ; nominally in order to be solemnly baptized, but 


| actually to be properly prepared for the ways of artificial 


life, Here, under the superintendence of a fashionable 
aunt, the Comtesse de Bellevau, the child had her feet 
crammed into a pair of narrow shoes, in which to walk 
was impossible ; her hair twisted into four thousand curl- 
papers ; her neck imprisoned in an iron collar (to prevent 
stooping) ; and her waist encumbered with a hoop. Besides 
all this, as soon as the little girl woke in the morning a pair 
of spectacles was clapped on her eyes, to cure her of a slight 
squint ; and a master was engaged to teach her to welk—a 
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piece of discipline necessitated by the tight shoes ; and, in- 
deed, by the whole apparatus, unnatural and formidable, 
which overweighted the state of infancy. 

Women are perhaps born with inherited instincts of co- 
quetry ; and Mademoiselle de St. Aubin's portion would, in 
this case, be a large one ; but it was not so excessive as to 
make this bondage tolerable to her at six years of age, and 
she suffered as a victim of the Inquisition under torture ; 
the inquisitors, however, were not altogether cruel. It is 
true that they forbade her to ask questions, and would on 
no account allow her to jump an inch from the ground ; 
but then they 
held high fes- 
tival on the 
day of her 
baptism, and 
at the conclu- 
sion of the 
ceremony, 
which was 
splendid, they 
took their 
young victim 
to the Opera, 
the delights of 
which are viv- 
idly recorded. 
‘*Never shall 
I forge.,” says 
Madame de 
Genlis, ‘ that 
I saw the fa- 
mous Chassé, 
old though 
he was, in 
‘Roland le Fu- 
rieux.’ When 
he tore down 
the trees at 
the wing I 
trembled all 
over.” 

When the 
operatic de- 
lights and the 
baptismal 
feast were 
over, new 
pleasures 
came into 
play, and the 
little Félicité 
passed the 
greater part of 
the Summer 
in a delightful 
residence at 
Etioles, be- 
longing to M. le Normand, the husband of Madame de 
Pompadour, the King’s mistress. Here she was relieved 
of her hoop, and wore a dress which was called a savoy- 
arde: it consisted of a tight bodice of brown ¢affetas, with 
a short tunic of the same material, trimmed with three 
rows of pink ribbon laid on flat. Her head-dress was a 
gauze handkerchief tied under the chin. In this costume 
she dined with the elders, and was allowed the run of the 
beautiful gardens. At the conclusion of the visit, a great | 
entertainment was gotten up in honor of the host, in which | 


MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Félicité represented the allegorical personage of Friendship, | 


and sang with that success which she attributes to herself 
upon every occasion. It appears that the words of her song 
were meaner even than is customary for such performances, 
but Madame de Genlis never forgot them, nor the applause 
which she obtained. 

Her next glory was her reception as a Canoness of the 
noble Order of Alix. The Abbey of Alix was not far from 
Lyons, and she staid with her mother at Lyons for a fort- 
night, while her claims to this honor were undergoing due 
examination. ‘These claims were founded upon hereditary 
nobility, and the subject of investigation was the family 
pedigree. As 
soon as it was 
found to be 
satisfactory, 
the candidate 
Was received 
at Alix, with 
caresses and 
sweetmeats in 
plenty, by the 
abbess; and 
when the great 
day of inaugu- 
ration arrived, 
it was enjoyed 
with that 
tremulous de- 
light, half 
pride, half 
fear, which is 
one element 
of glory. The 
newly elected 
Canoness was 
dressed all in 
white, but the 
ladies present 
were fashion- 
ably attired, 
only with the 
addition of 
black silk 
robings over 
their hoops, 
and cloaks 
lined with er- 
mine, and 
after a theo- 
logical exami- 
nation the 
Canoness_ re- 
peated the 
Credo—and 
then followed 
a curious 
ecremonial: 
kneeling on a 
velvet cushion, she bent her head in order that the 
officiating priest might cut off a lock of her hair; a 
proceeding which was symbolical ¥ the casting away 
of all personal vanities. It chanced this man was old 
and very blind, and he snipped the child’s ear with his 
scissors, which misadventure she bore with heroism. After 
this a gold ring, blessed by the priest, was put upon her 
finger, and a piece of black and white cloth of about a 
finger’s length was fastened upon her head, which the 
Canonesses called a Husband. Then came the decorations 
of the Order, a red cordon, a beautiful enameled cross, and 
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a wide sash of black watered silk. 
short exhortation, and the whole was wound up with a gen- 
eral embracing ; after which there was high mass. The rest 
of the day was passed in festivities, and fom this time Fé- 
licité de St. Aubin bore the title of Comtesse de Lancy, by 
which she was known till the date of her marriage with M. 


. . . | 
de Genlis—Lancy being an estate which belonged to her 


father. It was open to the Canoness to take the vows of the 
Order at the age prescribed, or to dispense with them. Who- 
ever took the vows was in time well provided for, only she 
might not, in that case, take a husband, and she was obliged 
to spend two out of every three years at the abbey. 


The newly created Comtesse de Lancy was much pressed | 


by an aunt, who was a Canoness, to take the vows, with the 
bribe of a handsome legacy in prospect, but her mother de- 
clined the favor. 

**My fate would have been far more tranquil,” says 
Madame de Genlis, “‘ if it had been accepted.” 

This, however, is a doubtful conjecture ; for no amount 


of seclusion, no quantity of dullness, no gifts of bonbons | 
from a flattering abbess, no comfortable provision, could 


have made Madame de Genlis a nun at heart. 

At seven years of age she showed a singular aptitude for 
music, and Madame de St. Aubin procured for her a piano- 
forte, and engaged a young lady distinguished by her musi- 
cal attainments to reside with her. This was the begin- 
ning of the little Félicité’s education, for her mother was 
too much a woman of society to take any trouble for her 
child. 

Mile. de Mars was only sixteen, but the entire charge 
of her pupil’s education, musical, moral, and literary, was 
confided to her. She was an excellent person, worthy of 
the trust, but she was not much educated, and her pupil’s 
taste for literature grew partly as an inheritance from her 
father, who was a remarkably accomplished man, and 
partly from the influence of the dramatists whose verses 
she was continually learning to repeat for the gratification 
of her mother’s theatrical proclivities. 

M. de St. Aubin was not less fond of pleasure than his 
wife, and when it flagged at home he sought it elsewhere. 
He had a playful fondness for his little girl, but made no 
pretense of superintending her education, and only on one 
point he interfered—he would not allow her to indulge in 
the nervous affections and supposed natural antipathies 
which were, at that time, in vogue among fine ladies. The 
child had a horror of spiders and toads, and was frightened 
at mice. To counteract this, she was compelled to bring 
up a mouse, and to hold spiders and toads in her hand. 
Félicité never disobeyed her father, but at these dread com-, 
mands her blood froze in her veins, and although her reason 
finally became convinced that no poisonous venom issued 
from the toad, the violence done to her feelings increased 
the irritability of her nerves, and strengthened the antipa- 
thies which it was intended to eradicate. 


A mistake of this sort is often made by otherwise excel- | 


lent teachers. No child can be forced to overcome aver- 
sions or desires ; the training must be gradual and gentle if 
it is to be efficacious ; but such training is a slow process, 
demanding time and patience, and most people have no 
patience, and think that they have no time. 

M. de St. Aubin, hgwever, if he was partially feared, was 
more entirely loved ; and, when he one day announced that 
he was about to depart for Paris, and should be absent for 
six months, Félicité was afflicted to the point of illness. 

Nevertheless, he went, and she was consoled by the hope 
of his return. When three months had elapsed, Madame 
de St. Aubin proposed to give a festival—nominally, in an- 
ticipation of his approaching return ; actuaily, by way of di- 
version during his absence. For this festival she composed 


This done, there was a | 


a pastoral comic opera with a mythological prologue, in 


| which Félicité played the part of Cupid, the god of Love. 


Cupid’s dress was pink silk covered with point lace, and 
decorated with artificial flowers. It reached to the knees ; 
the boots were straw color embroidered in silver, the little 
girl’s long hair was all let down, and a pair of blue wings 
was fastened upon her shoulders. 

A small village boy played the part of Pleasure, who also 
wore wings ; but they were destined to be torn, for ‘he god 
of Love, in a couplet supposed to be addressed to M. de 
St. Aubin, sang, 

“Au Plaisir j’arrache les ailes, 
Pour le mieux fixer pris de vous,” 


and so saying, threw himself upon Pleasure and robbed 
him of his wings. 

But one day, at a grand dress rehearsal, it happened that 
the wings were too tightly fixed. Cupid pulled in vain, 
Pleasure’s wings stuck fast ; the god of Love got angry, and 
felled Pleasure to the ground ; he wept loudly, but Love 
had no merey, and even when he was down, attacked him 
with frenzy, till the unwilling wings were wrenched off, 
amidst the screams of the victim. 

Besides this pastoral-allegorical entertainment there was 
a tragedy, which was nothing less than ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Iphigenia being played by Félicité, and Clytemnestra 
by her mother. During the ensuing three months an infi- 
nite number of dress rehearsals took place, in the course of 
which Voltaire’s tragedy of “ Zaire,” and Regnard’s comedy 
of ‘‘Les Folies Amoureuses” were performed. Nothing 
was too difficult or too grave, nothing too light or too 
trivial, and expense was not spared. 

The country neighbors, roused from a dull routine and 
the tedium of their gardens, arrived in throngs to witness 
these representations, and applauded all they saw; but na- 
turally, it was the infant prodigy who won the largest 
share of admiration, and here was laid the foundation of 
the personal vanity and conceit which accompanied Ma- 
dame de Genlis faithfully through her long life. 

Her dress as Cupid was so much appreciated that enthu- 
siastic friends suggested her always wearing it, and, accord- 
ingly, several suits of this costume were ordered, and the 
child was daily dressed in it. On Sundays, only a slight 
change was made, the wings being taken off and a mantle 
put on; and on saints’ days the god of Love’s costume 
was changed for an angel’s, and she walked in religious pro- 
cessions ; but habitually she roamed through woods and 
fields in Cupid’s attire, with a quiver at her back and a bow 
in her hand. 

A theatre was erected, and new and wonderful perform- 
ances took place. But in spite of all these entertain- 
ments given in his honor, the truant husband did not re- 
turn. It was not till the Spring of 1757 that he came back 
to his home. 

His daughter was then eleven years old. It was the de- 
sire to communicate with her father in his absence that 
made the child learn to write, otherwise she was never 
taught ; but having achieved one letter by imitating printed 
type, she afterward daily, with a little help, worked by 
herself, and learned to write,.evidently with great facility, 
for before long she began to compose. 

But while she studied writing on her own account, her 
mother, more zealous for her outward than inward graces, 
procured for her a dancing-master, who also taught fenc- 
ing, and who had a desire to teach the little girl to fence. 
Her success was great in this art, and suggested immedi- 
ately to Madame de St. Aubin the idea of giving her a malo 
part in a piece, wherein she could show off this last accom- 
plishment. Accordingly, she acted Darviane in the play of 


‘“Melavide de la Chaussée,” in which she wore such a 
charming costume, ‘that the dress of Cupid was set aside, 
and Félicité now went about every day and everywhere in 
man’s apparel. 

No one made any objection to this proceeding, not even 
the worthy Father Antoine, who was her religious instructor. 
Her life passed pleasantly between music, dancing, and act- 
ing, and she read a little history with Mdlle. de Mars, and a 
little religion with Father Antoine ; but when she walked 
forth in her male attire, neither of her teachers could re- 
strain her runs and leaps and mad vagaries. In this way 
she acquired a particular agility and freedom of movement 
which never deserted her. 

After this happy Summer, Madame de St. Aubin took her 
daughter to Paris, where they resided for some time with 
Madame de Bellevau, and where Félicité assumed the usual 
attire of her sex, from which she never again departed. 
One of Madame de Bellevau’s frequent guests was the cele- 
brated author, Marmontel. He used to read his stories to 
her, and Félicité, then twelve years of age, was allowed to 
be present at the readings. 

At that early age she had her originality in criticism, and 
boldly pronounced his tale called ‘‘ Le Soi-disant Philoso- 
phe” to be sheer nonsense. Nor does she reverse her judg- 
ment in later days, ‘‘ How little,” says she, ‘‘ did the writer 
suspect that the little girl who was kindly permitted to listen 
to him would one day publish a criticism of his stories which 
would throw him into convulsions of rage.” 

This withering criticism is to be found in Madame de 
Genlis’s story of ‘Les Deux Reputations,” a work which 
is now so lost in obscurity that Marmontel’s anger, from 
our point of view, appears the most absurd thing imag- 
inable. 

Another author, Antoine Gautier de Mondorge, who wrote 
some lyrical pieces and a few plays, found more favor with 
the young critic. He told pointed anecdotes, had graceful 
manners, and was well versed in the art of paying compli- 
ments, With all these adjuncts, his poetry was so much 
relished that a spirit of emulation was roused, and under its 
influence the following epigram was produced, for the full 
understanding of which it is necessary to remember that 
Félicité’s maid was named Victoire, and her governess, 
Malle. de Mars. 


** Félicité, Mars et Victoire 
Se trouvent rassemblées chez nous, 
Est-il rien de plus grand, est-il rien de plus doux 
Que de fixer chez-soi le bonheur et la gloire ?” 


These lines are described by Madame de Genlis as her 
first poetical composition, and they excited so much enthu- 
siasm in M. de Mondorge that he presented her with the 
udes and poems of J. B. Rousseau, splendidly bound, as an 
act of homage, and urged her strenuously to devote herself 
to literature ; but all she could do in acknowledgment of his 
interest in her, was to learn the odes and poems by heart, 
for her time was so engaged that anything like serious study 
was impossible—four hours every day were given to music, 
one to the recital of verses, three hours were spent in society 
at Madame de Bellevau’s, and the rest were passed alter- 
nately at the Théftre Francais and the Opera, Madame de 
Believan having a box of her own at both these houses, 

That M. de Mondorge should have been so enchanted 
with the feeble epigram quoted above, may surprise the 
readers of to-day, but it is really no bad sample of the com- 
positions called poetical which were in vogue at that period 
in France, and which many sensible and some brilliant peo- 
ple spent a great deal of time in concocting. To make 
amends for this, at social meetings there was plenty of real, 
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when men’s minds, occupied with grave subjects, are not so 
ready for a lively phrase or a quick repartee. 

Madame de Genlis records a clever witticism of Mdlle. 
Arnould, a distinguished actress, whose début she witnessed 
from.Madame de Bellevau’s box at the Francais, and who, 
being called upon to admire a mean little rivulet which had 
the name of a river bestowed upon it in a garden a Anglaise, 
replied, ‘‘Cela resemble 4 une riviére comme deux gouttes 
eau.” 

The gay months at Paris came to an end with a quarrel 
between Madame de St. Aubin and Madame de Bellevau. 
At the same time came the news of the ruin of M. de St. 
Aubin’s fortune, and the necessary sale of his estate. This 
was a change from affluence to poverty, and one of its most 
painful consequences was the dismissal of Mdlle. de Mars, 
whom Félicité loved as much as she was capable of loving. 
This parting, with the removal from her aunt’s luxurious 
residence to a small flat looking out upon a damp garden, 
was Félicité’s first affliction; but at the end of a fortnight 
she was again on the wing, and, with her mother, she spent 
the Summer at the house of M. de la Popeliniére, who was 
a man of large fortune, and who spent it in acts of kindness 
and charity. 

At his house were renewed those shows of life which were 
the source of so much happiness to Madame de Genlis. 
When these were combined with charity, her sentiments of 
benevolence were also gratified, and the first ceremony that 
took place, which was the marriage of six poor village girls, 
portioned by M. de la Popeliniére, combined many attrac- 
tions. The dresses of the brides were elegant, their trous- 
seaus were pretty, and there was a village ball in honor of 
the occasion, at which Félicité danced, and was admired 
to her heart’s content. 

This was an annual charity of M. de la Popeliniére—there 
was, indeed, no end to his deeds of kindness ; and although 
his generosity was on a larger scale than could be custom- 
ary, it must be admitted that there was a great deal of help 
given to the poor by the rich at that time in France. But, 
unfortunately, the liberality of a few wealthy individuals 
could go but alittle way in relieving the distress of the peo- 
ple, which augmented daily under a bad government and 
feudal oppression, with a Court and aristocracy given up to 
luxury, frivolity and lavish expenditure. 

For the first time, at Passy, Madame de Genlis heard a 


| tune played on a harp. It took her fancy, and afterward 


this inclination was increased by the arrival of an old Ger- 
man harpist, named Gaiffre, but Who was more generally 
known as ‘‘ King David,;’ and who was the inventor of the 
harp pedals. Before his time the harp, having no pedals, 
was so limited in its capabilities that it was only used in the 
streets or the tavern. 

' Gaiffre gave many lessons to Félicité, and she soon began 
to excel in her performances. At a later period she became 
so great a proficient that it was a delight to hear her, and 
her art as a musician gained for her in general society a 
more enthusiastic appreciation than her literary attain- 
ments. 

The combination of her gifts and acquirements excited 
the admiration of M. de la Popeliniére to such a point, that 
he began frequently to sigh and say, ‘‘ What a pity that she 
should be only thirteen !’—an ejaculation which the child 
wondered at in the first instance, but gradually began, not 
only to understand, but mentally to respond to. M. de la 
Popeliniére, with his fifty years, was the nero of her fancy, 
and she would gladly have become his wife ; but destiny did 
not intend it. A series of concerts, amateur plays; and 
dances, however, made the girl’s life happy, and, according 
to her views, glorious. She played the first parts in tragedy 


spontancous wit, more, probably, than at the present day, | comedy and farce, and was universally admired. 
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Aristocracy and literature were united at these entertain- | 
ments at Passy, and it was no wonder that Félicité suffered 
when the visit came to an end, although, before that time, 
her hero had fallen in love and married another. She now 
returned to Paris with her mother, and cultivated music 
with assiduity. She had two offers of marriage, though | 
only fourteen years of age—one from an old man of eighty, | 
Baron de Zurlauben, another from a young widower of 
twenty-eight, handsome and accomplished, M. de Monville ; 
he was also rich ; but Félicité was ambitious, and resolved 
that she would take no husband but one attached to the | 
Court. 

While Félicité was practicing her accomplishments at 
Paris, her father, for a short time, rejoined his wife and 
daughter, but only to leave them again for a voyage to St. 
Domingo, on the 
pretext of there 


But his troubles did not end here. He was threatened 
with imprisonment for debt, and in vain applied to his wife’s 
sister, Madame de Montesson, for the loan of 600 francs to 
extricate himself from his difficulty. He was in prison for 
a fortnight, at Fort l’Evéque, where his wife and daughter 
visited him daily ; at the end of this time his debt was paid 
and he was released, but his health had suffered and his 
spirit was broken. His daughter devoted all her time und 
energies to him, and it was his only pleasure to converse 


| with her and to listen to her music. During the period of 


his illness she forgot her vanities, and a self-sacrificing filial 
affection took their place. His death, which soon followed, 
deprived her, not of a parent who had watched over her, for 
he was a truant, but of a scholar who had appreciated and 
stimulated her mental faculties, and who had been her ideal 

of a man of intel- 

lect and a gentle- 
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stances could he 
long tolerate do- 
mestic _ felicity. 
This voyage, how- 
ever, was to de- 
cide the fate of 
his daughter. On 
his way home 
from St. Domin- 
go, he was taken 
prisoner by the 
English, and was 
carried off to 
Launceston, in 
Cornwall, where 
he met with seve- 
ral other French 
prisoners, among 
whom there was 
one distinguished 
by his graceful 
manners and his 
remarkable intel- 
lect. This was the 
Comte de Genlis. 
He had done 
great service in 
the French navy, 
though still a 
very young man, 
and had received ° 
in acknowledgment the cross of St. Louis and the command 
of a vessel. 

These two prisoners became friends, and a portrait of Fé- | 
licité which M. de St. Aubin carried about with her letters | 
excited the interest of M. de Genlis. Conversation fre- | 
quently turned upon this subject. But M. de Genlis was | 
not long in prison; his uncle, the Marquis de Puisieux, 
was then minister for foreign affairs, and speedily procured 
his liberty. 

When M. de Genlis found himself free, he promised the 
friend of his captivity that he would spare no effort to pro- 
eure his liberation. Accordingly, as soon as he reached 
Paris he conveyed letters to Félicité and her mother, and 
afterward besought his uncle with so much zeal to assist his 
friend, that three weeks after the date of his own arrival M*| 

: Sar eae » | 
de St. Aubin joined him in Paris. 


THE DUKE 


es some rooms in 
the convent of the 
Filles du Précieux 
Sang, Rue Cas- 
sette, and there 
the mother and 
daughter resided 
for four months. 
In this retirement 
they received a 
visit of ceremony 
from Madame de 
Montesson, whose 
refusal of the 
small loan before 
mentioned was 
the cause of their 
present affliction. 
She was met with 
icy coldness, but 
she went away 
satisfied that she 
had done her duty 
in complying 
with the laws of 
etiquette. 
Félicité took 
an enthusiasm for 
the gentle nuns 
of the Sang Pré- 
cieux, and was a 
favorite with them. Madame de St. Aubin received many 
visits in the parlor of the convent and, among others, those 
of an old friend of the family, the Baron d’Andlau, who was 
rather more than sixty years of age. This gentleman took 
a fancy to the young Félicité, and, presenting her with a 
large roll of parchment containing his pedigree, he offered 
her his hand and heart. In spite of his unimpeachable 
birth, she declined the offer, which he soon afterward 
transferred to her mother, who accepted it, and in the 
course of eighteen months they were married, Félicité 


p'ORLEANS. 


| thinking him better fitted for the réle of pére noble than 


that of jeune premier. 

When they left the Convent of the Sang Précieux they 
removed to that of St. Joseph, where they hired apartments, 
and here they saw the world again. Félicité again began 
to act and sing. M. de Genlis was one of their frequent 


VIA, 
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visitors ; tenderer feelings succeeded to the interest pre- 
viously awakened, and he fell desperately in love with 
Félicité: he was loved in return. 

They were privately married. A week before the mar- 
riage Félicité left the convent of St. Joseph to stay with 
her aunt, the Comtesse de Sercey, in the Rue de Rohan, 
and at a neighboring church the wedding took place at 
midnight. The reason of this secrecy was the anticipated 
indignation of the Marquis de Pisieux, who had provided 
for his nephew another bride in the person of Mlle. de la 
Motte, an orphan, whose inheritance was £1,600 a year, en- 
tirely at her 
own disposal. 
M. de Genlis 
had consented 
to this arrange- 
ment, M. de 
Puisieux had 
negotiated with 
the young lady, 
and now the 
nephew, so dis- 
tinguished in 
battle, wanted 
the courage 
necessary to 
confess to the 
uncle his pas- 
sion for Féli- 
cité. The dis- 
pleasure of M. 
de Puisieux was 
severe and long 
lasfing. 

The greater 
part of the 
b ride groom’s 
family with- 
drew from him 
upon the an- 
nouncement of 
his marriage, 
but his eldest 
brother, the 
Marquis de 
Genlis, opened 
his house to 
him, and wel- 
comed Madame 
de Genlis as a 
sister. The 
Marquis was an 
agreeable, dis- 
sipated man, 
whose extrava- 
gances had 
annoyed the 
Marquis de Puisieux ; his dissatisfaction at the behavior 
of the elder brother had given an impulse to his affection 
for the younger, but now they had both equally offended 
him. 

The Marquis de Genlis had sacrificed to his follies very 
brilliant prospects. He was only fifteen when he found 
himself the inheritor of the fine estate of Genlis, about ten 
miles from St. Quentin ; and M. de Puisieux, his uncle 
and guardian, being a favorite with the King, Louis XV., 
obtained for him, at that early age, the military rank of 
colonel, giving him, at the same time, this characteristic 


piece of advice : 
Vol, VI., No, 2—12. 


WHEN I COME HOME.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 171. 
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‘* Be discreet and you will make a great marriage ; pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel at fifteen years of age, you 
have a great military career before you ; you will, eventually, 
possess the estate of Sillery as well as Genlis ; and, for your 
sake, because I look upon you as my son, I will persuade 
the King, at the time of your marriage, to convert the mar- 
quisate of Sillery into a dukedom.” 

These prospects were too fair, and the young colonel at 
seventeen became addicted to play, and gave himself up to 
riotous living. 

He was just twenty when at ‘one fell swoop” he lost 
£20,000 at play, 
previously 
owing £4,000 to 
his adversary. 
Upon this, M. 
Puisieux lost 
all patience and 
all pity. He 
obtained from 
the King a lettre 
de cachet, and 
his nephew was 
confined in the 
Chateau de 
Saumur for five 
years. By this 
act of severity, 
his best hopes 
were forfeited, 
and he was 
compelled to 
leave the army. 

He found 
himself oblig- 
ed, when he 
was liberated, 
to retire to his 
estate at Gen- 
lis, for Paris 
was prohibited 
until he should 
think fit to 
make a credit- 
able marriage. 
Half of his 
estate went to 
the liquidation 
of his debts, 
the rest he en- 
joyed with a 
remarkable 
share of animal 
spirits still left 
to him, and 
took out in wit 
and gayety 
what he had lost in money. He and his adventures fairly 
illustrate the reign of Louis XV.: such men and such 
proceedings were common at that Court. If the young 
Marquis had not been related to a King’s favorite, he 
would neither have been a colonel at fifteen nor a state 
prisoner at twenty. The frequency of similar vicissitudes 
perhaps made men indifferent to them, and the light- 
heartedness of the French aristocracy of that day may 
have been partly due to the despotism which made serious 
thought a useless faculty, and left all importance to the 
amusement of the hour. 

M. de Genlis was a colonel of the grenadiers, and being 
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thought it prudent to establish his pretty wife in the Con- 
vent of Origny Ste. Benoite, rather than to take her with 
him into a dissipated society. 
natural good humor, her harp, and her books, contrived to 
be quite happy in this position. 
played tricks on the nuns, practical jokes being the fashion 
of the time ; during their sleep she would steal into the 
dormitory, and put rouge and patches on their cheeks, so 


that when they met at matins, each looked amazed upon the | 


other’s face. 

M. de Genlis returned from Nancy after three months’ 
residence there, and took his wife back again to Genlis, 
where they acted comedies and tragedies, played pranks 
with their friends, and composed and recited verses when- 
ever they were not rehearsing their parts. They had many 
visitors, some of whom were distinguished by literary at- 
tainments. Madame de Genlis now read to her husband 
a novel she had composed at Origny, called ‘‘Adéle et 
Théodore,” and he admired it and encouraged her to go on 
writing. The story was founded on the misfortunes of a 
nun at Origny, Madame de Rochefort, who had been com- 
pelled by her father to take the vail on account of her 
attachment to a cousin, of which he disapproved. 

The next important event was the marriage of the Mar- 
quis de Genlis, which took place at Paris, and which was 


sufficiently aristocratic to bring back the affection of the | 


Marquis de Puisieux, who took the part of father at the 
ceremony, while Madame de Genlis, then only twenty 
years of age, was supposed to be the mother, 
somewhat embarrassing, as M. de Puisieux had not yet for- 


given his nephew for marrying her, and he was forced to | 


offer her his hand in the wedding procession. He then per- 
ceived that hers trembled. 

“You are cold—you shiver, madame,” said he. 

‘*“No,” she replied, frankly, ‘‘ it is not that,” 

And, knowing what she.meant, his heart was touched. 

Thus two reconciliations weré effected by the union of 
the Marquis de Genlis with Mademoiselle de Vilmeur. 
Félicité’s own marriage had, by its distinction, called into 
play another family affection, and Madame de Montesson, 
who had turned her back upon her sister in adversity, 
smiled upon the prosperity of her sister’s daughter. Acts 
of courtesy and affectionate letters succeeded to neglect. 
Madame de Genlis tolerated, if she did not enjoy, the 
change. Madame de Montesson occupied a good position 
in society, and perhaps this was an assistance to the power 
of forgiveness, 

Monsieur and Madame de Genlis now took apartments 
at Paris, and some months later Madame de Genlis became’ 
the mother of a little girl, and experienced new sensations 
of tenderness, which she announces with a flourish, accord- 
ing to her nature. Nine months after her daughter's birth 
she was presented at Court, under the auspices of that 
Uncle and Aunt de Puisieux who had so long held them- 
selves aloof from her. 

It was a grand but tiresome ceremonial. The unfor- 
tunate little lady had her hair done and undone three times, 
and finally made up into the most unbecoming shape pos- 
sible. She was then besmeared with rouge and powder, 


. ° . . | 
and forced to sit down to dinner with her grand corps, in | 
It left the shoul- | 


order to accustom her to its discomforts. 
ders bare, and cut the arms painfully ; besides which the 
waist was so tight that it made eating impossible. There 
was a sharp discussion between Madame de Puisieux and 
the Maréchale d’Etrée (her daughter) as to the arrangement 
of the ruff, which, as Madame d’Etrée was backed by three 


summoned to Nancy, in the month of November, he | hours afterward. 


Madame de Genlis, with her | 


She sang and danced, and | 


This was | 


When the dress was completed by the 
| hoop and train, the victim was desired to rehearse her 
entrance and her curtsey, which, having taken lessons from 
Gardel, dancing-master to the Dauphine, Marie Antoinette, 
| she executed to the satisfaction of her spectators; only 
Madame de Puisieux, embittered by her recent defeat, 
| objected to a little kick of the train which Madame de 
Genlis was guilty of in walking backward. She calls it a 
| slight adjustment of the train with the foot, but 1t is more gen- 
erally known as a kick. Madame de Genlis protested that 
if she gave it up she should get entangled in her train and 
tumble down ; but Madame de Puisieux imperiously pro- 
nounced it to be a bad theatrical habit, and insisted that it 
should be given up. It is to be regretted that Madame de 
Puisieux can receive no comfort now from our support, but 
she was clearly right in this matter. There is nothing 
more ungraceful than the backward kick, and it can cer- 
tainly be avoided by practice. Madame Desclée, Madame 
Favart and Madame Chaumént may be cited as examples 
of perfect art in the management of the train. Madame 
Chaumont can go across the stage backward at a rapid pace 
without ever touching her train with her foot, and gen- 
erally appears unconscious of its existence ; it never comes 
unexpectedly to the front, or encumbers her walk. 

Whether Madame de Genlis achieved such an amount of 
skill is not recorded ; but at any rate, her presentation to 
Louis XV. was a success. The king was complimentary, 
and Madame de Puisieux was restored to equanimity. 
Madame de Genlis was struck with the King’s dignity of 
bearing, with his perfect courtesy, and with his personal 
beauty, though he was then an old man. She describes his 
majestic look, which at once drew attention to him as the 
man who must be the monarch, and she makes some just 
remarks upon the necessity of such attributes for a sov 
ereign. It is only a pity when he has no others. 

The return of Madame de Montesson’s good graces 
affected the life of Madame de Genlis more deeply than 
could be anticipated ; for it happened that the Duke of 
Orleans fell in love with Madame de Montesson, and pri- 
vately married her, and that out of this alliance grew those 


relations between Félicité and the Duc de Chartres (Phi- 
lippe Egalit¢), upon the true nature of which some doubts 
have been raised, which can probably never be explained. 
As for Madame de Montesson, she was a scheming, fas- 
cinating woman, with enough coldness and enough artifice 
to compass any ambitious design she formed. It was, per- 
haps, inadvertently, as it was strangely, that she first roused 
the passion of the Duke. They were both at a stag-hunt, 
and found themselves together at a moment of general con- 
fusion, when a second lady accompanying them had 
dropped behind, when the hounds had lost scent ; and the 
Duke’s servants requested him, as it was very hot, to wait 
in the shade while they pushed on to ascertain the right 
path. The Duke consented, and he and Madame de Mon- 
tesson both dismounted and went to rest under the trees. 
The Duke of Orleans was remarkably fat, and, being in a 
condition of fatigue and profuse perspiration, he asked 
leave to take off his collar; which being granted, he un- 
buttoned his coat and began to puff and blow with such 
a comical air of contentment that Madame de Montesson 
burst into a peal of !aughter, and in her mirth addressed 
him as ‘‘gros pere.” Her gayety had a charm in it which 
struck the heart of the Duke ; he joined in her merriment, 
and he fell in love. He himself told this anecdote to Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and she, who always likes to point the 
moral and adorn the tale, comments upon it as follows : 
‘“O’est un effet sur avec les Princes que celui d’une famil- 


lady’s-maids, ended in the discomfiture of Madame de | iarité imprévue, placée avec grice d la suite d'une conduite 


Puisieux ; this sue could ill endure, and sulked for some | respectueuse et réservée.” 


Madame de Montesson's marriage to the Duke of Orleans, 
though private, did not take place till the King’s consent 
had been wrung from him; but there were conditions ap- 
pended, which, although they did not ruffle the serenity of 
the Duke of Orleans, greatly irritated the lady of his choice. 
She was to retain her own name ; she was to take no pre- 
cedence as a princess ; she was not to declare her marriage ; 
and she was not appear at Court. These stipulations 
seemed to take from the conquest all its advantages ; yet, 
in spite of present annoyance, the conqueror aw possibil- 
ities for the future; and, notwithstanding a promise given 
te the Duke de Chartres of a delay of two years, in order to 
test the constancy of his father, she now hurried on the 
marriage, which took place at midnight, under the auspices 
of the Archbishop of Paris, and in his own particular 
chapel ; the witnesses being the two Lords Chamberlain, 
M. de la Tour du Pan, and M. de Dumas. The Duc de 
Chartres resented the hurry of these proceedings, and the 
breach of faith which they involved. 

Meanwhile, Madame de Genlis had entered into the 
household of the Duc de Chartres, in the first instance at 
the suggestion of her aunt, and against the wish of some 
of her best friends. M. de Genlis was doubtful on the sub- 
ject; but finally, finding his wife determined to belong to 
the Court of the Palais Royal, he obtained for himself the 


‘ post of Captain of the Guards, in order that she might have 


a proper protector, 

This was in the year 1770, and Madame de Genlis was 
twenty-four—young, pretty, vain, calculating and ambi- 
tious. It appears that many scruples of conscience beset 
her on this occasion. In the first place, she had promised 
her dearest friend on her deathbed not to enter the house- 
hold of the Palais Royal ; in the next place, she felt that 
her motives for breaking this vow were not altogether pure. 
She represented to her husband that it was with a view to 
the future advancement of her children that she accepted a 
post which brought her into immediate contact with the 
Due and Duchesse de Chartres ; but she confesses to the 
reader that another thought was in her mind, which was 
the glitter and gayety of life at Court. If this was all, her 
remorse seems disproportionate, and while she avows one 
feeling, suspicion is aroused of another ; for the trick of a 
seeming frankness in owning a lesser fault is often used as 
a vail to conceal a greater one—nor is Madame de Genlis 
so subtle in this proceeding as she might be ; her vanity 
betrays her, when, denying that her appointment was 
altogether due to Madame de Montesson, she says that the 
Duc de Chartres had been captivated by her. 

This was, no doubt, true ; and this was the secret cause 
of her disquietude. It was at once her hope and her fear ; 
otherwise Court life, with its enticements and frivolities, 
was not new to her. She had always fluttered and hov- 
ered about it ; nor was there any danger, but one, which it 
could offer, that was not already familiar to her. But 
whatever may have been her inward sentiment, it was par- 
tially masked to the world, and perhaps to herself, by an 
enthusiastic friendship which the Duchesse de Chartres 
conceived for her, and to which she eagerly responded. 
It was not, however, to the Duchesse de Chartres, but to 
Madame de Genlis, that Madame de Montesson (now Duch- 
ess of Orleans) appealed to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Duc de Chartres and his father ; even holding 
out bribes to Madame de Genlis to obtain her intervention. 
She rejected the bribes with resentment, but the reconcili- 
ation was effected. She wrote to her aunt that she had no 
influence with the Duc de Chartres ; but in an aside to the 
reader she avers that without her persuasions he would 
have remained for ever-in open enmity with the Duke of 
Orleans, As it was, the film was thin which covered the 
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ulcerous sore, and the rancor of Madame de Montesson 
knew well how to show off all the follies of the Duc de 
Chartres. He scarcely needed her help in that respect, but 
he got it, with good measure and running over. 


Madame de Genlis found many enemies and few friends 


at the Palais Royal. The men were too gallant, and the 
women were too calumnious. In addition to this, her con- 
science was uneasy ; and after a while she obtained leave 
to take a holiday at Brussels, from which she returned to 
find none of the softened feelings that she hoped for. Her 
power over the Duc de Chartres was still made use of, and 
still condemned. 


Amongst many figures, effaced now, and deserving no 


resurrection, which then flitted briskly and with self- 
importance round the Palais Royal, there came one who is 
not to be forgotten, and the work of whose hands can 
never be obliterated : this was Jean-Jacques Rousseau. He 
asked to be reconciled to Madame de Genlis, having quar- 
reled with her many years before for a puerility which it 
is worth while to relate, as an illustration of the singular 
temper of a man whose mind was in some qualities the most 
brilliant that France has known. 


The whole account of the acquaintance between Madame 
de Genlis and this extraordinary personage is diverting 
The first meeting took place when Madame de Genlis was 
just eighteen and recently married. She was one day in- 
formed in great secrecy by a friend that M. de Genlis was 
preparing for her a little mystification on the subject of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whom she had expressed an ardent 
desire to know. He was so shy and strange a man that 
there was little prospect of inducing him to come to the 
house, and under these circumstances the vivacious husband 
bethought him of a means of gratifying his wife’s fancy for 
a day, and making himself merry for many days afterward. 
He was a friend of the celebrated actor, Préville. Préville 
was short of statue, not unlike Rousseau in figure, and had 
the power of assuming any face and manner that he chose. 
He was to be introduced in disguise, as Rousseau, and 
Madame de Genlis was to sit in breathless ecstasy watching 
the great man who was the author of her favorite opera, the 
‘*Devin du Village,” the only one of his works which she 
then knew. 

She heard of this plot against her with childish delight, and 
laughed in her sleeve at the idea of the double mystification 
she would prepare, resolving to play the dupe and deceive her 
deceivers. Some time elapsed, however, and Madame de 
Genlis almost feared that her husband had forgotten his in- 
tentions, as, indeed, he had, when she was informed by him 
one morning that Rottsseau had expressed a great desire to 
hear her play the harp, and that if she had no objection to 
this he would write to him to come the following day. 

With suppressed mirth, believing that the promised trick 
was about to take place, she gave her consent, and all the 
afternoon she was in a state of ‘unusual excitement and 
mirth. Her sudden fits of laughter surprised M. de Genlis, 
who expected, rather, to see her shy and embarrassed in 
expecting such a visitor. He had no recollection of his 
passing notion of calling in Préville, and looked forward to 
the arrival of the actual Rousseau with a certain degree of 
terror. What, then, was his astonishment when, at the mo- 
ment of Rousseau’s announcement, he saw his wife turn 
aside and laugh ! 

She was immensely diverted by the sight of the person- 
age whom she supposed to be masquerading. His dress and 
demeanor were most comical ; his wig was small and round, 
his coat was of a strange cut, and he wore maroon-colored 
stockings. 

Madame de Genlis, biting her lips to keep back her smiles, 
received him with courtesy, but every now and then in the 
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course of the conversation which ensued, gave way toa fit of | resumed his intimacy with her; but he was never again 


merriment. Rousseau attributed her mirth to his wit, and 
expatiated with eloquence upon the charms of youth. 
Madame de Genlis thought Préville very clever, and espe- 
cially admired the absence of caricature in his acting ; he 
appeared more natural than when he was on the stage, and 
the only fault she found in his performance was his too 
great kindness, for Rousseau was generally described as 
gloomy and reserved, and his representative was open- 
hearted and good-humored. But, delighted to keep up the 
sport, she played her harp and sang several airs from the 


**Devin du Village,” while Rousseau smiled on her as on a | 


child with whom he was pleased. 

He took leave, saying that he should come to dine with 
them next day, upon which she jumped for joy ; and when 
the door 
closed upon ai iin i 1 
him she gaye r | f/f | 
waytoafitof | yy, } 
immoderate P 
laughter. Her 
husband 
frowned, and 
said he had 
not under- 
stood her be- 
havior during 
this visit. On 
this she ral- 
lied him and 
begged him 
not to sup- 
pose her his 
dupe, adding 
that, after all, 
Préville had 
not played his 
part perfectly, 
for he had 
forgotten to 
be grumpy. 

The name 
of Préville re- 
called to M. de 
Genlis his for- 
mer project, 
and the friend 
who had re- 
vealed the plot 
being also 
present, there 
ensued much 
more mirth 
than the mystification formerly devised could have created. 
Madame de Genlis exacted a promise of secrecy, and 
Rousseau never knew that he had been taken for the great 
comedian, but conceived a liking for Madame de Genlis; 
as the merriest, pleasantest young lady he had ever met. 
He became a constant visitor to the house, but happening 
on one occasion to praise some wine at M. de Genlis’s 
table, his host said : 

** Allow me to send you some of it.” 

*T will accept two bottles,” said Rousseau. 

M. de Genlis sent him two dozen, and Jean-Jacques took 
mortal offense, and sent back the wine with a letter full of 
scorn and indignation. His rage lasted long, but Madame 
de Genlis wrote him a pretty letter, sending with it the two 
bottles of Vin de Sillery which he had consented to receive. 
He was apparently pacified, returned to the house, and 
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NOT A DOUBT OF IT. 
Mrs. Purry.— “ Dear me, Mr. Trotters, I’m afraid you've no room.” 

Trorrers.— ‘* Deed I have—room to spare, if I could only find some fellow to come and take it.” 


quite friendly with M. de Genlis, and her turn was soon to 
M. de Sauvigny, a friend of both parties, had writ- 


| ten a piece called ‘‘ Le Persiffleur ” for the Comédie Fran- 


caise, and Madame de Genlis requested Rousseau to go 
with her to the first night of its representation. He con- 
sented, on Madame’s assurance that she had a loge grillée 
with a private entrance ; and they set off in high spirits for 
their entertainment, though as a rule Rousseau avoided all 
theatres, because, he said, he disliked publicity. On the 
way there he said to Madame de Genlis : 

‘**You are very much dressed, surely, for a loge grillée.” 

To which she replied : 

‘*T dressed for you, not for the public.” 

And Rousseau was satisfied ; the fact being that she had 
only added a 
few natural 
(1 3 flowers in her 

~ hair to her 
q ADs usual dress. 

When they 
reached the 
box, Madame 
de Genlis be- 

—, . \\ gan to put 
i S\ Wa ; \ down the grille, 
; : / in order to 
screen Jean- 
Jacques as she 
had proinised ; 
but he ar- 
rested her 
hand, saying : 

**No ; it will 
spoil your 
pleasure.” 

“Not at 
all,”’ said she ; 
‘and besides, 


~ “Gli 
AN) y {} 


Wa 


\ 


N K this was an un- 
\ \\ 8; = derstood = con- 

\ \| dition.” 
AN A slight 
SN \ =| scuffle ensued 
S—?) between them, 
which ended 


in Rousseau’s 
victory, as Ma- 
dame de Gen- 
lis feared that 
they might 
disturb the 
performance, 
and Rousseau said he could hide himself behind M. de 
Genlis, which, for a moment, he did, but an instant after 
his head peeped out, and Madame de Genlis warned him to 
draw it back or he would be seen. But he would not alter 
his position, and he was seen. ‘‘ Rousseau! Rousseau ! 
Rousseau !” was murmured by several voices, and a few 
people got up to look at him, but there was no general 
excitement and no applause. 

The play had begun, and it interested the public more 
even than the presence of the great Jean-Jacques. This 
angered him ; a deep gloom came over him, and when they 
left the theatre, his face was terrible to see ; refused to go 
home with his friends to supper as had been before arranged, 
and took an abrupt leave. The next day he sent a message 
through M. de Sauvigny to Madame de Genlis that he would 
never see her again, as she had entrapped him and taken 
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him to the theatre, to exhibit him asa lion. Her counter- 
statement was in vain, although M. de Genlis was prepared 
to support it. 

He was so irritated at the want of a reception when he 
was secretly expecting one, that for six years he held him- 
self aloof, and, as before said, it was when Madame de 
Genlis was established at the Court of the Palais Royal, 
that he indicated to her his desire for a renewal of friend- 
ship. Madame de Genlis refused, for such moods and 
humors were not to her liking; she had enough on hand 
without them. 

It is but just to say that the description given by Ma- 
dame de Genlis of the Princesse de Lamballe, for a while 
the favorite and always the friend of Marie Antoinette, has 
been corroborated by the letters recently published of 
Mercy d’Argenteau to Marie Thérése. The faithful devo- 
tion of Madame de Lamballe to the Queen, her tenderness 
and her beauty, made people naturally unwilling to accept 
derisive comments upon her affectations and her intellect- 
ual deficiencies, and these satirical observations were gen- 
erally attributed to the spite of a pretty, vain woman not 
caring to see another so prominent and so much loved. 

Mercy d’Argentean’s letters, however, far exceed in sever- 
ity those of Madame de Genlis, and it is certain that the 
Princesse de Lamballe was far from clever, and had many 
of the fashionable affectations of her time, which consisted 
in an exaggerated exhibition of delicate nerves, with peri- 
odical fainting fits. At the same time, both writers are 
probably mistaken in supposing these nervous attacks to be 
wholly assumed. Madame de Lamballe was a person of a 
delicate organization, and had gone through much suffer- 
ing before the Queen came across her. Had it then, as 
now, been the mode for women to assume a manly deport- 
ment, she might have slapped away her fainting fits, or 
have swooned as quickly as possible in her own room, and 
have galloped across country five minutes after her recoy- 
ery ; but custom went the other way, and she yielded to 
the pleasure of exciting interest by her weakness, as the 
ladies of our day seek to inspire it by feats of force. 

Madame de Genlis was present at the celebration of the 
wedding of the Dauphin (Louis XVI), and incurred some 
risk from the catastrophe which followed the explosion of 
fireworks, which, by the alarm it excited, and the rushing 
and crushing of the crowd, was fatal to such a large num- 
ber of spectators. But there is no special interest in her 
account of it. 

In the year 1777 Madame de Genlis was appointed gov- 
erness to the daughters of the Duc de Chartres (Egalité), at 
the request of the Duchess, and some years afterward she 
became tutor to the sons at the desire of the Duke, the 
eldest boy being then nine years of age. The Duke offered 
her £800 per annum, double the usual salary, but she re- 
fused, and took charge of the boys gratuitously. Knowing 
English well herself, she wished her pupils to be thoroughly 
conversant with it ; and with this view she requested the 
Duke to procure from England a little girl as pretty as pos- 
sible, to be a playmate to the royal children. A beautiful 
child was found, whose real name was Alice Syms, but 
whom Madame de Genlis baptized Pamela, and in whom 
both she and Egalité took a passionate interest. This is 
the way in which Pamela is accounted for in the Memoirs, 
but a different origin was generally attributed to her. She 
grew up handsome and brilliant, and married the well- 
known Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

When events become great, Madame de Genlis shrinks 
into small dimensions, but there is an accuracy in her nar- 
rations which gives them value, though the thoughts which 
accompany them are tedious or mean, or both. Fond of 
shows, she took her royal children to a safe spot, whence 


| in manner. 
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they could witness the destruction of the Bastille ; and the 
rapidity and energy of the destroyers are vividly set forth 
by her. She was a near-sighted woman, and did not then 
anticipate any of the results which followed that day’s 
work. 

It was at the beginning of the Revolution, after the death 
of the old Duke had made the Duchess of Chartres the 
Duchess of Orleans, that a serious quarrel took place be- 
tween Madame de Genlis and her royal mistress. A differ- 
ence in political opinion is suggested as the canse of this 
division, but there was probably a deeper reason. In a quiet 
time this breach would have been a grave matter ; but 
change now succeeded change, and nothing was permanent 
but alarm and consternation. In the year 1791 Madame de 
Genlis obtained leave to quit France, the failing health of 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans being the ostensible motive for 
flight ; but she had not been a year away when a mandate 
from Egalité ordered her return to Paris with her charge, 
lest they should be proscribed as emigrés. Afraid of the 
dangers on the horizon, she hesitated whether she should 
send her young pupil alone to Paris, remaining herself safe 
in London, and asked the advice of the famous Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. He decided her to go by telling her that 
it would be unworthy 6f her name to stay, and she went. 
She found the Duke of Orleans in heavy gloom, and abrupt 
They had a sharp altercation, for she urged 
him to emigrate with his whole family to America; but 


| he denied her, saying: ‘‘I have thrown in my fortunes 


with the Jacobins, and I shall hold to my word.” She 
pressed M. de Genlis (now, by the death of his brother, 
Marquis de Sillery) to go also; but he would not ; and he 
remained in Paris to be the one courageous deputy who 
dared to refuse his vote for the King’s death, on the true 
ground that Louis did not deserve to die. After this act he 
went straightway to the prison of the Abbaye and surren- 
dered himself, well knowing that he had decreed his own 
destruction. Accordingly hewas not leng afterward re- 
moved frem the prison to the scaffold. 

The Duke of Orleans dismissed Madame de Genlis (Sil- 
lery) to Tournay with his daughter (Belgium was at that 
time neutral ground), promising soon to recall Mademoiselle, 
and to release Madame from her charge. But it finally hap- 
pened, after many panics and divers comings and goings, 
that they were thrown upon the protection of Dumouriez’s 
army at St. Amand, the young Duc de Chartres accompa- 
nying them; soon the situation grew too hot for them, 
the general renounced the republican cause, and the Austri- 
ans were advancing ; so Madame resolved on flight, and 
secretly packed her things and hired a carriage, intending 
to leave her tender princess to the care of God and her 
brother. She made believe to her conscience that the girl 
would be safer without than with her, and with all her usual 
self-esteem she stepped into the carriage, which was waiting 
for her with mounted postilions, at early dawn, in the street 
of St. Amand, and gave her order for departure ; but an 
unexpected sight for a moment arrested her progress ; the 
young Duce de Chartres appeared at her carriage-door, bear- 
ing in his arms his sister, whom he had plucked from her 
bed, on the discovery of Madame’s flight, and whom he flung 
down by her side, with nothing but her nightgown to cover 
her, exclaiming: ‘Take her, in God’s name ; I am no 
guardian for her in this rough camp ; away, away ;” and 
so they fled, Madame de Genlis impelled to her duty now 
by the young prince, as she had previously been by Sheri- 
dan. They found refuge in the convent of St. Claire, at 
Brengarten, in Switzerland. The execution of the Duke of 
Orleans, soon following her own escape, was long concealed 
from his daughter ; that of the Marquis de Sillery gave a 
shock to his wife which brought on an illness aggravated by 


re 


pangs of remorse, for there had been a time when a com- 
pliance of hers with his expressed desire, that she should 
leave the Palais Royal and come to live with him at his 
estate of Sillery, might have alterec. the course of his life. 
She refused, knowing that she was wrong, and in the edition 
of her Memoirs published in 1825 there occurs a passage 
wherein, to her expressions of self-reproach, she adds some 
words quoted from her work of ‘ Les- Parvenus,” which 
contain a confession that a passionate. affection for another, 
to whom she has devoted her life, was the cause of this de- 
nial. The quotation is omitted in the latest edition, and 
** Les Parvenus” is a book so wearisome that any secret 
committed to its custody is in the safest keeping. 


It is as a writer for children that Madame de Genlis is | 
The Palais de la Verité, in her ‘ Veillées | 
du Chateau,” has in it the true quality of wit; but in her | 
| stamens, 


most agreeable. 


more ambitious fictions there is a mixture of sentiment and 
utilitarianism which might be dangerous if it were not 
tiresome. 

We here conclude our extracts from her Memoirs ; she 
having, at the hour when we leave her, lost, by the swift 
work of the guillotine, her husband, her royal protector, 
both her sovereigns, and most of her friends. She suffered 
after this some inconvenience from want of money, but she 
soon righted herself in this, as in other troubles, with the 
dexterity and suppleness of the nine-lived cat. M. Bar- 
riére, the editor of the one-volume edition of her Memoirs 
(1857), relates that he took his niece to see her asacuriosity, 
in the last year of her life, and she received them with the 
courtly manners which she ever retained, Upon the young 
lady she bestowed a long and meditative look, and then 
said: ‘* Elle est charmante: cettte fraicheur, cet éclat, ce 
gracieux visage me reportent au temps de ma jeunesse : 
grace & ma vie active et sobre, elle s’est prolongée plus que 
dordinaire; et méme dans un age avancé les hommes 
m’entouraient d’hommages.” Then, turning to the young 
lady, she added: ‘Ils vous diront que j’étais belle, trés 
belle: ne les croyez pas, cela n’est pas vrai; mais }j’¢tais 
excessivement jolie !””” 


SS - ——— 


THE MINISTERING CHILD, 


No arrection is purer or holier than that existing be- 
tween mother and child. Usually it is the mother whose 
care and kindness are lavished upon her children ; but in 
the accompanying picture we find these relations reversed, 
and the young boy endeavoring to lighten the hours of 
their weariness to his invalid mother. ‘ 

The chubby-faced lad, no doubt, enjoys play as well as 
any of his fellows, and, at other times, would deem it a 
bitter disappointment to be deprived of participation in 
the sports and games of his playmates ; but now his love 
for his mother causes him to remain by her side, and en- 
deavor to repay her a portion of the kindness he has received 
from her. He is busily engaged in reading to her, and, 
however interesting the subject may be, we may be sure 
that the mother finds more joy in the fact of her child’s 
presence than in any song or story pen has written. 

The sweet patience of the invalid cannot fail to enlist the 
sympathies of all who look upon her face; and the intent, 
serious look of the boy, shows how fully he is engrossed 
in his self-imposed task. 

The hours of convalescence are tedious at best, and only 
when soothed and enlivened by the loving attentions of 
those near and dear to us are they even endurable. 

With a thoughtful consideration beyond his years, the 
boy has left his toys and games, and withstood the solici- 
tations of his playmates to join their merry sports. We 
may be sure that his self-abuegation will be fully rewarded 
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in time to come, and he will never regret that in the hour 


of sickness and trial he was able to be a ‘‘ Ministering 
Child.” 


PEANUT, 


Tue peanut (Arachis hypogewa), so common inour streets, 
where women sit retailing them, and so identified in most 
people’s minds with the pit of a‘certain class of theatres 
in this country, is produced by a plant very curious in its 
mode of growth, and possessing a value which want of ex- 
tensive cultivation has hitherto failed to give it. 

Our illustration shows one growing. It has four broad, 
blunt leaflets in pairs. The plant grows from one to two 
feet high. The barren flowers are small, yellow blossoms, 
while the fertile ones are destitute of calyx, corolla and, 
After a time the ovary elongates into a pod, and,’ 
by a strange provision of nature, inclines down and buries 
itself in the earth, as shown in our illustration. There it 
ripens, and becomes fit for use. The peanut is not, as 
some suppose, the root, like the potato—the real root is 
seen in the engraving—but simply a self-buried pod. 

The peanut is raised in large quantities in North Carolina 
and some other States that offer a warm, sandy soil. It is 
also cultivated in South America, Africa, and, latterly, in 
the south of France. It is eaten raw or roasted, and is 
used by confectioners in a cheap candy. 

It has its value, also, as containing an oil which greatly 
resembles olive oil, and, for some purposes, is esteemed 


{ one of the most valuable Iubricating oils we possess. 


It is a native of America, and species of it are found in 
Northern States. Besides its name peanut, it is also callec 
pignut and groundnut. 
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CROMWELL’S AMBASSADOR’S RECEPTION IN 
SWEDEN, 

JHRISTINA Was in a large, fair room. At the door stood a 
guard of her partisans in gold-embroidered liveries. The 
room was hung with cloth of arras ; in the midst of it were 
great candlesticks full of wax-lights, besides a great number 
of torches. The Queen was perceived sitting at the upper 
end of the room upon her chair of state, of crimson velvet, 
with a velvet canopy over it. Some ladies stood behind 
her, and a very great number of lords, officers, and gentle- 
men of the court filled the room. Upon a foot carpet, and 
near the Queen, stood the senators and other great officers, 
all uncovered, and none but persons of quality were ad- 
mitted into that room. 

As soon as I came within this room I put off my hat, and 
then the Queen put off her cap, after the fashion of men, 
and came two or three steps forward upon the foot carpet. 
This, and her being covered and rising from her seat, 
caused me to know that she was the Queen, which otherwise 
had not been easy to have discovered, her habit being of 
plain gray stuff. Her petticoat reached to the ground, over 
that a jacket, such as men wear, ofthe same stuff, reaching 
to her knees. On her left side, tied with a crimson ribbon, 
she wore the jewel of the Order of Amaranta. Her cuffs 
were ruffled a Ja mode; no gorget or band, but a black 
searf about her neck, tied with a black ribbon, as soldiers 
and mariners do sometimes use to wear. Her hair was 
braided and hung loose from her head. She wore a black 
velvet cap lined with sables and turned up, after the fashion 
of the country, and which she used to put off and on, as 
men do their hats. Her countenance was sprightly. She 
had much majesty in her demeanor, and though her person 
was of the smaller size, yet her micn and carriage were 
very nODit. 
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AT SARATOGA. 


By Jennie K. GRIFFITH 


Fieecy laces and warm beneath 

A silken sunset shimmering through, 
Sweet blush-roses and mignonette, 

With tufts of English violet, 

Dropped in the soft folds here and there, 
Upon her bosom and in her hair; 

Bands of gold with tawny glow, 

Clasping her waist and arms of snow; 
This is Fanny, and I am one 

Basking myself in such May sun. 


The pink of her face is the pink that shines 
’Mid clusters of trailing arbutus vines ; 

Rosily deepening under your gaze, 

To the pink that the wild rose wears always. 

A charming something ’twixt blossoms that blow 
And the blushes young faces alone may know. 
Velvety, soft, dark eyes, and shy 

The dark of a moonless, Spring-night sky; 
Warm and hushed, with the robin’s breast, 
Newly gathered in northern nest. 


With the music telling bewildering things, 

All of my pulses young birds’ wings; 

Her breath on my cheek as she floats and floats, 

The palpable echo of dulcet notes; 
One hand light as a reaching vine, 

Dropped on my shoulder, and one in mine; 
Her foot and my foot noiseless uplift, 

By the waves of sound, as we whirl and drift; 
Fanny and I waltz, and—you guess, 

I fall in love too ?—well, then, yes! 


UNDER BAN. 
By Mrs. M. W. Denison. 


**Srr, you will oblige me by allowing me to pass.’ 

The voice had a haughty inflection, and Geraldine Le 
Vert moved out of the dim organ-loft of Stoneden Church, 
her head high and her lips curved proudly. 

Though she had evidently assumed her most stately bear- 
ing, there were signs of terror in her face, and, as she left the 
church (it was a week-day), she looked about as if anxious 
to meet some one on the road ; but, seeing no one in view, 
she started at a pace so undignified as to be almost a run, 
until she came in sight of the principal street, with its 
drooping elms, shutting out the glare of the noonday sun. | 
Then she subsided into her usual graceful motion. 

Her mind was evidently ill at ease. Restless eyes, and 
cheeks that now blazed a burning red, now changed to a 
strange pallor, denoted this. Occasional frowns, that | 


’ 
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dented the white forehead deeply, quick claspings of the 
hands, and even almost indistinct mutterings, told that she 
had just gone through some unpleasant experience. 

‘How dared he ?” she murmured. ‘A stranger—a for- 


| eigner! I never saw so bold aman. Why did his presence 


chill me so, like an augury of evil? What has he to do 
with him ? Something, I know—something humiliating— 
something terrible! How dared he address me in that fa- 


| miliar way, with almost the manner of a maniac ? I won- 


der if he was crazy ? Who would look for such a thing in 
a quiet place like this? And then for him to revive those 
horrible memories! Oh, heaven! if I could have been 
spared that !” 

A quiet and pretty place was Stoneden, embedded, like a 
jewel in rough setting, right at the foot of the mountains, 
Some called it a Paradise, and so, to the happy, it was ; but 
Geraldine was not of the happy—far the reverse. 

She had come to this country village two years before, 
an almost despairing woman, and, though time had some- 
what deadened her sorrow, she yet felt life burdensome, and 


| sometimes intolerable. 


Passing down the main street, she turned into a pleasant 
lane, planted with elms, and presently found herself at the 


| door of a pretty cottage-house standing in the midst of a 
| wilderness of vines and blossoming trees. 


Lifting the knocker, she knocked hurriedly, and, at the 
summons, a staid, Quaker-looking lady, with silver hair and 
pleasant blue eyes, came to the door. 

**T knew it was you, by your knock,” she said, her plain 
face made attractive by a gentle smile. ‘Are you not 
well ?” she asked, anxiously. ‘* You are breathing so quick 
—did you run ?” 

“Oh, aunty, don’t question me,” replied Geraldine, with 
tones at the same time petulant and passionate. ‘‘ I’m not 
feeling well. But I shall be better soon,” she made haste to 
say, in a softer voice. 

The old lady, used to her moods, walked into the 


THE PEANUT (ARACHIS HYPOGZA).— SEE PAGE 183. 
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little parlor, while Geraldine hurried to her own 
room. 

Oh, miserable! Why can I not tear him from my 
heart ?” she cried, with a heavy scb. Then, lifting her 
head, she saw herself in the long toilet-mirror opposite. A 
white face ; large, dreary, dark eyes, rendered yet more pa- 
thetic by the violet tinge that circled them ; lips perfect in 
their outlines, but, ah ! how pale and drawn! 

*“‘Only twenty, and looking nearer forty!” she mur- 
mured. “ Well, what is there to keep me from growing | 
prematurely old ? I have given up the world, and the 
world has given me up. I tried to love its ways, its fash- 
ions, and even its follies ; but I couldn’t—I couldn't !” 

“I’m sure she was bright enough this morning,” said 
Miss Armitage, resuming her old-fashioned lace-work. 

Miss Armitage had for years taken the place of the mother 
Geraldine had never known, 

Yes, Geraldine was brighter than usual on that fateful | 
morning ; her aunt, always on the watch, had observed that 
she ate her breakfast with more appetite, and entered into | 
the little details of the day with some of her former spirit. 

“It’s such a lovely morning f Geraldine said, after 
breakfast. ‘I'll go down to the church and play for an 
hour or two.” 

**So I would, dear,” her aunt responded, cheerfully ; ** but 
do lock yourself in. I had a dream last night that makes 
me uneasy.” 

**I should feel like jumping out of the window if I did 
that, at the slightest noise,” was the girl’s answer. ‘‘No; I | 
always take the key with mé up into the organ-loft, and I | 
feel safer with the doors wide open.” 

Moving quietly along the pleasant road, she felt strangely 
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Oh, trust! oh, love! I give farewell 
With this my soul’s last sigh; 
Hope hath no flattering tale to tell— 

I’m ready now to die.” 


As she finished, she felt a presence near her, and, sup- 
pressing a cry, she turned to see a stranger standing at her 
side, hat in hand, some deep emotion visible on his coun- 


| tenance. The face had a foreign cast, and was piercing of 
| eye, while the powerful forehead, straight eyebrows and 


long, careless hair, spoke of the poet or Jitéérateur. 

Geraldine was startled. A strange feeling crept to her 
heart—not fear, but a thrill, vibrant and intense. 

**Pardon me, miss,” said the man, “ but the air you were 
playing has a peculiar significance to me.” His voice 
trembled. ‘* Will you tell me of whom you learned it? I 
was not aware that it had ever been published.” 

“Tt is not in print,” she answered, not without con- 
straint, and growing paler and paler. 

“What! not in print? Then, great heaven, where did 
you hear it—where learn it? Who-—” 

In his eagerness, that seemed almost frenzy, he forgot 
| himself so far as to lay his hand upon her shoulder. 

**Sir !’—she rose hurriedly from her seat, shaking off the 
rude touch—‘‘I cannot answer you. It is quite impossible. 
I have nothing to say to you--you will oblige me by allow- 
‘ing me to pass ;” and, with all the strength and dignity she 
could command, she pressed her way between him and 
the choir-chair, and went, faint and trembling, out of the 
church. 

The man she had left behind stood for a moment as if 


| chagrined, but did not attempt to follow her. 


Geraldine had left the organ-loft ; the rustle of her gar- 


happy—so unusually light-hearted, that once she asked of }ements had subsided, and the stranger turned to the organ, 


herself, ‘‘ What is going to happen tome? It cannot be 
possible that the cloud that has so long shadowed my life 
can be lifting.” 

The little church of Stoneden was like a picture, inside | 
and out. She had, some time before, consented to play the 
organ ; it diverted hor mind from its sombre channel of 
thought, and gave her congenial employment. 

So the church was a Mecca to Geraldine. In all her 
troubles, here, in the solitude of its cloistered aisles, she 
could come and pour out her soul in music. The sexton’s 
son, & boy of eight, with a head white and shining, was always 
on hand at sight of her signal, for she paid him liberally. 

On this particular morning, the cool, rich interior har- 
monized with the quiet and peace of her own spirit, and it 
seemed to her that the organ assumed a vitality that made - 
tones like the responses of a human heart. 

Suddenly there was the sound of some one entering te 
low-stairs. Geraldine paused a moment; but, secure in the 
companionship of the sexton’s son, whose white head 
bobbed indefatigably just within her line of vision, she 
played on. A few steps more, and then there was silence. 
It was very probably the rector, who sometimes came to the 
church-study, and she did not mind him. 

Presently her fingers wandered again into the little melody 
which she began, weaving in and out of a series of harmonies, 
while her face seemed to lose all its sunshine, and her lips 
trembled. Then, in a voice but just audible, she sang the 
theme in the following words: 


* While life is sweet, and one adores, 
While blue is all the sky; 
And my free spirit sings and soars, 
I cannot bear to die. 


But when as doves, with snowy wings 
Broken, forget to fly; 

My heart, sore hurt, no longer sings, 
4 almost long to die, 


and commanding the boy to blow—a performance which the 
young tow-head had slowly kept up, wondering in his 
phlegmatic fashion what the matter was—he played the 
same sweet, sad air, proving himself, by his touch and style, 
a thorough master of the instrument. Then he rose, went 
thoughtfully down to the railing, glanced over the church, 
sighed, and called the-boy to him. 

** You were not paid to-day for your work ?” he said, 

**No, sir.” 

‘‘Here is some money. Now tell me, where does the 
lady live ?” 

‘* Miss Geraldine, sir—our organist ?” 

* Yes; if that was she who just went away.” 

“*T guess you frightened her, you did.” 

“Speak quick, if you want some more money—where 
does she live ?” 

**Why, you goes up Main Street to Cedar; you turns 
Cedar and comes to Brook, what’s a little street. Well, that’s 
where she lives, in the cottage used to be Squire Hart’s, 
He up and died, and Miss Hart sold it to her.” 

**On Brook Street ? That willdo. What a brute I was !” 
the man soliloquized. ‘I should have known that my ab- 
rupt manner would frighten her. But how did she learn 
that air, if not from him? Great God, grant that I may be 
on the right track this time! It seemed like the echo of his 
voice, and the words were his, too. I must find this 
woman again, and, by some gentler method, learn how she 


_| possessed herself of both words and music. Can he have 


loved her? She is very beautiful, though there is a look of 
suffering in her face. Poor, poor Henreich !” 

He went slowly out of the church, as she had gone. 
Something in the road caused him to stop—he picked up 
a pair of dark gloves, 

‘*Hers, perhaps,” he muttered. ‘‘Good! with them I can 
gain admittance to this dainty madam.” 

Geraldine still sat in her room, lost in thought, when the 


Tiate 


maid entered to say that a gentleman was in the parlor 
waiting to see her, and would not detain her long. 

In an instant she comprehended who it was. But a mo- 
ment before she had taken herself to task for her ungracious 
behavior of the morning. Now she was eager to accord the 
stranger an interview. 

Her cheeks flushed, her eyes grew brilliant. She looked 
beautiful when she went in to meet him. 

Reflection had calmed her judgment ; she wished to ob- 
serve him more closely, for it had occurred to her more 
than once that there was some resemblance between him 
and the man she so hopelessly loved, who was parted from 
her for ever. 

As their eyes met, she became again confused, for the 
tremor which had agitated her before returned. 

**T found a lady’s gloves,” he said, ‘‘on my way here.” 

‘*They are mine,” was the low reply, as she took them 
and thanked him ; then waited for further communication. 

**T have to ask your pardon for my unintentional rude- 
ness this morning,” he commenced ; ‘‘ but great anxiety, and 
hope long deferred and suddenly awakened, must be my 
apology. Pray let me hope you will answer the question I 
am about to put to you ?” 

She bowed her head, and was silent. 

**Did you know Henreich Leland ?” 

“Did I know—Henreich Leland? Did I know him ?”— 
aspasm of pain seemed to change her features, ‘‘ Yes, I 


did know him,” she replied, with difficulty ; then, after a | 


brief pause, ‘‘I may as well tell you all. He was my be- 
trothed husband. We were to have been married on the 
14th of September, two long years ago.” 

She paused, growing very pale, contending with some 
unpleasant recollection. 

*‘ And the marriage ™ 

“Was delayed unavoidably. 
came.” 

“Unhappy man! What, you were ready and waited ——” 

‘*Hours, sir. Everything was prepared ; even the guests 
had come. Nothing was wanting but his presence. Oh, it 
was terrible, terrible !” 

She covered her face and trembled from head to foot. 

‘Great heaven !” ejaculated the stranger. ‘‘ Poor—poor 
Henreich !” 

“Tt was a time that it is an agony even to remember ; to 
recall it is beyond me. Everybody blamed him, and some 
cursed him. I, however, who had suffered most, kept si- 
lence. Something seemed to excuse him to me, though, 
certainly, his conduct seemed base enough ; but—but I 
could not help it.” 

‘*And you never heard from him again? Alas! sorrow 
and despair may have broken his heart.” 

‘*T did hear from hin? again, indirectly,” she said, in an 
agitated voice. 

**You will tell me what it was? I have reason to take an 
interest in his fate.” 

“Perhaps you are related to him ?” 

**T am his half-brother. His mother was also mine.” 

“Ah, I see now; that accounts for the slight likeness I 
noticed.” 

‘*Yes, I have been said to resemble him. Ah, if it had 
gone further than the mere outward likeness! I am not 
his equal in goodness of heart. I was always jealous of his 
superior genius—of his beauty. Both inheritors of the gift 
of music in a large degree, he was far beyond me as a com- 
poser, and also as a poet. His should have been a brilliant 
future. But you said you heard from him ?” . 

** Yes, a few months after that unfortunate night. Iwas 
nearly heart-broken by his seeming cruelty, and was just 
recovering from an attack of fever, when a letter came to me, 


The bridegroom never 
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written by some one in his confidence. It merely said that 
inclosed was a note, which I was at liberty to open if I 
wished, but which the writer made it imperative for me to 
do should I ever hear of anything to his advantage, as it 
would reveal a clue by which he might be found.” 

““Great God!” I thank Thee!” said the stranger, much 
moved. ‘‘He must, then, be in hiding.” 

‘And for what? In hiding! That supposes—what I 
dare not think of him !” cried Geraldine. 

‘Did you read his letter ?” asked the stranger. 

“T never did.” 

** What !” 

“‘T never could—never dared. It seemed to me that if I 
did I should, perhaps, doubt his honor—his integrity. 
Once he hinted at something that sent my blood cold to my 
heart. What if this letter should confirm my suspicions ! 
No, I wished to think well of him to the last. I tried, 
therefore, to put it, as well as him, out of sight.” 

**But have you never wished to possess yourself of its 
contents ?” : 

** Never !” 

‘*You are a most extraordinary woman !” 

She smiled sadly. 

‘I believe I have been unlike other women since that 
time,” she said, ‘‘ Love, hope, everything—even curiosity 


| —has been dead. Yet, try as I will, I cannot forget.” 


‘*My brother is to be envied,” said the stranger, with an 
admiring look. ‘‘I bring news greatly to his advantage. 
Will you now allow yourself to open that letter ?” 

“It certainly seems to be my duty to do so,” she an- 
swered, after a slight pause, growing pale as she spoke. 
‘* At all events, I will get it.” 

She re-entered her own room, where her aunt was. 

‘‘Well, my dear,” said the latter, in her quiet, even voice, 
‘‘T never expected to see a gentleman at Brierly Cottage. 
It can be no pleasant errand, I fear, for you are as pale as 
death,” 

**Don’t worry about me, aunty,” Geraldine said, as un- 
concernedly as shecould. ‘*The gentleman has only come 
to inquire for a friend.” 

But her aunt still watched her. 

“No ghost’could be whiter,” she said, sadly, and shook 
her head. 

Meantime, the stranger, left to himself, stood looking 
thoughtfully into the garden. 

‘How they have suffered! Just Heaven!” he mur- 
mured ; ‘‘ and the poor fellow as innocent as a babe! Oh, 
it has been a wretched btsiness! I dread to hear from 
him. Where has he spent all this dreary time, while suf- 
fering for the guilt of another ? I know I should have gone 
mad for the loss of this noble girl. God help him !”’ 

Geraldine entered again, still pale, and with a half-fright- 
ened expression in her eyes and movements. In her hand 
she held the letter. She only said : 

“T have brought it.” 

‘You will read it, will you not ?” 

«‘Oh, yes—that is—indeed, I have not the courage,” she 
murmured, irresolutely. ‘‘Can it be—any crime—any- 
thing reflecting on his honor? I could not bear it.” 

«There is no stain upon his honor,” was the response ;. 
‘‘that I can swear; but he has been the victim of unhappy 
circumstances, If you will open the letter, Miss Le Vert, 
I can exonerate my poor brother—believe that.” 

Through the mist that seemed to have gathered in her 
eyes, she could not read with readiness the following lines : 


“My WorsHIPeD GERALDINE: When you read this I shall be far 
away. God only knows the agony of my soul as I pen the last lines 
it may ever be my privilege to write to you. I am one of those un- 
fortunates whose lives are burdensome, not from the committal of 


oe. 
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crime, but from the accusation of enemies. A terrible deed has 
been laid to my charge—a deed most revolting, and that I will not 
name to you. For years—now nearly five, since I left my native 
jand a fugitive, though entirely innocent—I have pursued the even 
tenor of my way unmolested. You knew that I had forsaken my 
country, but you little dreamed for what cause. To-day, when the 
cup of bliss is near my lips, when the future seems like a glimpse 
into heaven —when you were waiting to seal the dear promises you 
have given—to-day I hear that my deadliest enemy is watching the 
very house in which I am writing this letter to you—nay, more, I 
see him, though he cannot see me—and I feel that there is no more 
hope in life forme. And yet I tell you againI am an innocent 
man. To make you my wife to-day, to be arrested to-morrow—oh, 
I could not bring upon one I love this shame and disgrace! It 
would be acting the part of a flend if I did so. My heart is broken. 
God grant, in His mercy, to take me soon from the wretchedness 
that consumes and destroys me! If I should ever be inquired for 
by a friend, send to ——” (here came the directions.' ‘“ These 
parties will inform you where I am.” 

This, and 
what followed 
—the warmest 
protestation of 
unaltered 
love, which 
the young girl 
silently per- 
used — Geral 
dine devoured, 
with burning 
eyeballs. 
Then she look- 
ed up. The 
stranger was 
studying her 
face intently. 
A sudden ter- 
ror possessed 
her. 

**How do 1 
know,” she 
cried, in 
alarm, ‘‘ that 
you are what 
you represent 
yourself to 
be? Under 
the guise of 
relationship, 
you may be 
his enemy, 
coming to take 
him to some 
terrible fate.”’ 

‘But I am 
not his enemy,” said the stranger. ‘‘I don’t know 
exactly what credentials I have which will satisfy you 
—stop! You know his handwriting. I happen to have by 
me a letter written by him years ago, rnd which I have 
always kept by me.” 

He produced the missive, in which the *ink was faded, 
and which commenced thus: ‘“‘ Dear Brother Gustave,” 
and was signed, ‘‘ Yours, in love, Henreich Duvale.” 

**Yes, I am satisfied that this is his writing, and I 
believe you. Take this letter—read it for yourself,” said 
Geraldine, handing it to him. 

The stranger walked toward the window. He seemed 
much overcome, and, as he read, once or twice put his 


handkerchief to his eyes. When he re‘: ned he was more | 


collected. 
“Tam going to tell you all about it,” he ‘said. ‘‘ Will 
you be seated, and will you take the trouble to listen ?” 


A EKENOWING DOG, 
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The trouble to listen! The poor girl was throbbi: , from 
head to foot with curiosity and dread. 

‘* Berlin was my brother's native city,” he said. ‘‘ His 
father was for years organist of the cathedral, and enjoyed 
an immense popularity as a musician. 

** Among his scholars of some promise was a young girl 
named Emily, not more than seventeen, with whom three 
persons were infatuated—a young German student, my 
brother Henreich, and myself. The girl was exceedingly 
beautiful, and possessed the faculty of seeming to favor 
each of her admirers; but the one she really loved was 
Barnard, the student, whose father was immensely rich, 
and whose family was very powerful. The girl was fond 
of admiration, ardent, artful, and a born coquette. 
| ‘As I said before, she was wicked enough to encourage 
| all three of us, making each by turns fancy himself the 
favored suitor, 
but at the 
same time be- 
ing really en- 
gaged to Bar- 
nard. Of this 
we, of course, 
were ignorant, 
until Barnard 
and my half- 
brother quar- 
reled. They 
even drew 
weapons ; but, 
fortunately, it 
ended in a war 
of words. 

** As it hap- 
pened, how- 
ever, my 
brother was 
overheard 
more than 
once to use 
threatening 
words when 
Barnard was 
mentioned, 
and every- 
body who 
knew them 
knew also that 
they were 
enemies. Still 
worse, he was 
heard to de- 
| clare that Barnard had lived too long. That day poor Bar- 
nard was found in the room of the house where he boarded, 
dead in his blood. There had been a terrific struggle, and 
all appearances indicated that he had been attacked in a 
cowardly manner from behind. He boarded with a widow 
lady quite advanced in years, and she, being deaf, heard 
nothing of the struggle.” 

**Oh, horrible, horrible !” exclaimed Geraldine. ‘‘I knew 
he had loved some one else, but he called it a mad, foolish 
| infatuation.” F 
| ‘It was nothing more with us both. The girl was not 

worth the honest love of a good man. The poor child paid 
for her trifling with her life, however. The shock of the 
| news threw her into a fever, and she died shortly after. 
| ‘Of course, the circumstances pointed at once to my 
| half-brother as the murderer. Even I believed in his guilt, . 
| but, for the sake of our family, which stood high, I advised 
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him to fly for his life. I assisted him off, not believing | ‘‘You shall hear,” continued the stranger, gravely. ‘“ For 
his protestations of innocence at all. He was success- | three years we held no intercourse with each other what- 
ful in his flight, and it was so arranged that it should | ever. My father, who was broken much by this shock, be- 
seem as if he had taken the law into his own hands, | lieved him dead ; I, myself, had almost come to the same 
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THE SECRET PANEL. 


and committed the act of self-destruction by drown- | conclusion. The fourth year, I received one letter from 
ing.” him ; it was a sad one, in which he still protested his inno- 
‘Oh, what an awful story !” exclaimed Geraldine, ‘‘ But | cence, and declared that he would not change his name. 

* he was innocent ?” Yet here and there were gleams of hope, One man in 
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our community still nursed the longing of revenge, never “If he were dead,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ my heart would 
for one moment believing that Henreich was either inno- | have told me.” 
cent or dead. That man was Emily’s only brother. The| ‘‘Thank you, for the hope you give me; and be sure 


girl had been his idol, Barnard his dearest friend ; con- | you shall be the first one to hear of my success if I have 
sequently he suspected me of complicity, and watched and the good fortune to find him,” he replied. ‘I shall go 
dogged my footsteps, declaring that he lived only for ven- | immediately to this address, and from there I will commu- 
geance. By persistent following, he found at last that I | nicate with you.” 

sometimes received letters from America. That was over; ‘‘Smiling, but like one yet in a dream, Geraldine left 
two years ago. He was the man my brother saw, and from the room, as he bade her adieu ; and, sinking on her knees 
whom he must have escaped by amiracle. One year after | prayed out of the rapture of her great relief. 

that he, too, died. * * * * * # * 

“And nowcomes the romance of the story. Three | Two men stood in the hallway of a house princely in its 
months ago, in the early part of April, a man came to my proportions, but which was in reality a hospital for the 
house near midnight, with a message from some person liv- | insane. One of them we recognize as the stranger. The 
ing in an obscure part of the city. I felt divinclined to leave 
my comfortable quarters, and offered to go early on the fol- 
lowing day. 

‘*« He says as how he can't die easy till he tells you some- 
thin,’ said the messenger. 

‘In a moment it flashed over me that this might concern 
my brother’s innocence ; and, though it was the worst quar- 
ter of the city, I did not make any more excuses. Some- 
thing seemed to impress me that, at last, the truth would 
be known. 

“Arming myself in the man’s presence, I put on my hat 
and cloak, and accompanied him to the place designated. I 
found it a mean and deserted building, evidently unfit 
even for tenants of the less respectable sort. In one room 
which had been made comparatively comfortable, although 
both wind and rain found easy access, I saw a miserable cot, 
from which a haggard, wasted face looked up at me. Drawing back, they stood for a while in the shadow, and 

**T suppose I need scarcely tell you that this poor wretch, | continued their conversation. 


other was a friend who introduces the person who accom- 
o 
sonear his end, confessed to the murder of Barnard, and **T cannot say,” remarked the stranger, “‘ but that your 


panies him to the doctor of the establishment. 

** You will find the person you seek in the billiard-room,” 
said the doctor ; ‘‘he sometimes amuses himself in com 
pany with the patients.” 

** And do they consider him insane ?” 

**Oh, yes; they think everybody crazy but themselves,” 
replied the doctor, laughing. ‘‘I have one or two medical 
men among my patients, who consider me insane, and pre- 
scribe for me accordingly. It is they who take care of 
me, so they imagine. Here is the billiard-room, sir.” 

The three had been walking slowly along the finely 
arched hall, when suddenly they found themselves in a 
large and lofty room, in which were groups of gentlemen— 
some engaged at the game, others talking together, still 
others watching the players. 


that for the basest purpose—to rob him of his watch, which | brother’s mind might have been a little unhinged when he 
was very valuable, and the large sum of money he was | first sought an asylum here. At all events, I knew he 
supposed to have on his person, from the fact that he-had | feared insanity and wished for entire seclusion and medical 
that morning cashed a heavy check at one of the princi- | advice ; and, as he had some acquaintance with the doctor, 
pal banks. The man watched his opportunity, and, as my | a clear-headed, kind-hearted fellow, he thought it best 
brother went out, made his way unperceived into the house, | Ah! he has recognized you.” 

to the rvom of Barnard, and there, after an awful struggle, A loud and hurried exclamation from the midst of the 
killed the unfortunate man, but failed to secure either | small circle of players denoted that the man was right. 
money or watch. The former Barnard had concealed, the With another quick, joyous cry of delight, Henreich 
latter happened to be undergoing repairs. came hastily forward, his eyes radiant, his cheeks crimson. 

“*T lost no time in procuring witnesses and taking down “Saved ! saved !” he exclaimed. ‘‘'The doctor says you 
the confession in writing. The poor wretch, being in a dy- | bring good news ?” 
ing state, could not be touched. Thus, thank God! you And the next moment the brothers were weeping in each 
see the character of my brother is free from stain.” other’s arms. 

‘Oh, God be praised !” exclaimed Geraldine, the tears ‘Yes, it is all right. We found the murderer. Youaro 
raining from her beautiful eyes. declared innocent by a mighty tribunal—the people.” 

“No wonder the flight of Emily’s unfortunate brother, at ** Ay, the same who would have torn me to pieces at the 
the time he was to have become a happy bridegroom, drove | first. But thank God! thank God! I am a free man at 
him nearly beside himself !” last! It is what I have hoped, but scarcely looked for. 

** Ah, poor Henreich !” sighed Geraldine ; but a beauti- | How did you find me ? for I have not dared to correspond 
ful light irradiated her countenance. with any one.” 

“I started for America, taking care that my brother’s **By a singular providence. After a long and fruitless 
innocence was thoroughly published. I am happy to | search, one hot, dusty day I stopped before a little country 
add that the good news so wrought upon my father that | church, and heard an organ.” 
it raised him from a bed of sickness, and all my family met ‘** Yes, and what said the organ ?” queried Henreich, as 
together, with great rejoicing, before I left home. Since | his brother paused, smiling. 
then I have wandered from city to city, till, led in the most **Tt said Henreich lives, for I heard an air and a veice. 
extraordinary manner to thissecluded spot amid the moun- | The voice sang the words you composed just before the 
tains, where I came to seek for health, I chanced to stop | great trouble fell upon you. It was as the voice of an 
before the little church. And judge how my heart thrilled | angel.” 


when I heard the song and air which my brother wrote not Henreich caught at his hand, breathing hard. , 

long before he left me, and which I knew he had never pub- **Your words mean—oh ! I scarcely dare hope—and yet, 
lished, on account of its associations. And now to find him ! | there was but one person in the wide universe, besides your- 
God grant that he may still be among the living !” self, who knew that song. And her I laid under obligations 


Geraldine rose as he did, and stood before him, her pale | never to reveal the author.” 
countenance almost transfigured, ** And what if it was that very person I heard ?” queried 
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his brother, with moistening eyes. ‘‘If her name was 
Geraldine ve 

Henreich staggered, and put his hand to his heart. 

‘Geraldine! Can she have preserved my memory ?” 

He grew pale, his head hung down, and again he whis- 
pered, “‘ Geraldine !” 

‘‘Are there, then, no faithful hearts among women ?” 
asked his brother. 

A light broke over the face of Henreich. 

*‘ She is not married, then ?” 

*‘ She is not married,” echoed his brother. ‘*She does 
not know where you are, but sympathizes deeply with your 
misfortune, and almost the last words she said ‘of you were, 
‘My heart tells me he is not dead.’ ” 

* Faithful heart !” murmured the man, tears springing to 
his eyes. ‘‘ She has not forgotten me—she sings my poor 
little song.” 

He turned away, overcome with ‘emotion. 
said : 

‘Come! go with me to my room! To-night I leave this 
place! Great Heaven! shall I know again what freedom 
is ?—freedom! freedom! I have been a slave for seven 
long years, Ecultemus Deo!” 

He looked like a new man. 

Hope and love had banished every trace of age. Sorrow 
no flonger sat enthroned upon his brow. . He had been 
known as the man who never smiled. 

Under the ban of murder, is it any wonder that a man 
forgets to smile. 

There is little more to add, save to say that the pretty 
cottage on Brook Street was the scene of a wonderful meet- 
ing some ten days afterward. Geraldine, in her bridal 
dress, welcomed the lover so long banished. 


Presently he 


A KNOWING DOG. 

THERE was a panic in a Paris street over the conduct of a 
magnificent retriever in front of the window of a picture- 
frame dealer. He jumped, yelled, barked, tried to make 
his way through the glass; and he was mad, of course. 
The bystanders were about to kill him, when a philosopher 
interfered. It seemed to him that all this strange conduct 
in the dog showed method, and had reference to a portrait 
of a lady which stood in the show-window. 

He was allowed to enter the store after the picture had 
been placed in another position. He at once rushed up to 
it with frantic signs of joy. He evidently knew the portrait 
or the original. And soit proved. The lady, it was soon 
ascertained, lived in Marseilles, and the dog had been 
stolen from her many months before. He had recognized 
his mistress in the painting, and by a strange chance was 
thus enabled to regain his old, pleasant quarters by means 
of the accidental placing of the picture in the show-window 
to exhibit its beautiful frame. 


THE INDIANS OF THE AMAZON AND THEIR 
BLOWGUNS, 

Tuts singular weapon is found only among two widely 
separated savage tribes—the Indians of the Amazon and of 
Guiana in South America, and among the Dyaks of Borneo, 
Of that used in South America, and shown in our illustra- 
tion, there are two leading varieties. The first of them is 
termed the zarabatana, or gravatand4, and is found through- 
out a very large tract of country southward of Guiana, when 
it takes a somewhat modified and improved form. 

The zarabatana is exceedingly heavy, and requires not 
only a strong but a practiced arm to held it steady, A far 
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superior weapon, called the pucuna, or gravatana, larger, 
lighter and more easily handled, is made by the natives 
of Guiana; that used by the Macoushie tribe being the 
best. 

The essential portion of the blowgun is the ourah. This 
is a singular reed, which grows on the ridge of the Upper 
Orinoco, Like the bamboo, it grows in clusters, and, 
though not exceeding half an inch in diameter, the first 
fourteen or sixteen feet are without a knot. The portion 
used for the blowpipe is the first joint, which is uniform 
in diameter throughout, and is naturally polished within. 
One end is chosen to serve as a mouthpiece, and is bound 
with a string made of silk-grass ; and the other is tipped 
with the half of the acuero nut, which is very hard, and 
prevents the end of the weapon from being injured by 
accidental blows against a tree or the ground. This acuero 
seed acts as a fore sight by which the native hunter can 
direct his weapon. 

Such a weapon as this is exceedingly light and easy to 
handle. It is held in rather a curious manner. The left 
hand is turned with the palm upward, and the elbow 
against the hip. The hand then grasps the blowgun 
within a hand’s-breadth of the mouthpiece, and the right 
hand seizes it, palm downward, in the space left by the 
other hand. The blowpipe is then raised, not by the arms, 
but by bending back the body ; and it is astonishing to see 
how steady it can be held for a lengthened time—a steadi- 
ness which can never be gained if it be held by stretching 
out the right arm and grasping it at some distance from the 
mouth. 

The shaft of the arrow is made of the leaf-ribs of the 
coucourite palm, a species of areca. It is about ten inches 
in length, no thicker than a crow-quill, and at one end is 
brought to a point as sharp as a needle by scraping it 
between the teeth of the pirai-fish. 

When properly made and mounted, these arrows can be 
propelled with wonderful force. The force comes entirely 
from the lungs, the cheeks having nothing to do with it. 
When an arrow is rightly propelled, it flies from the tube 
with a slight pop, like that which is produced by quickly 
drawing the cork of a small bottle. It is quite invisible for 
some little time, so rapid is the motion ; and even when 
fitted with white instead of yellow cotton, the eye can 
scarcely follow its course. 

Such an instrument as this is simply invaluable for the 
purposes to which it is devoted. It is intended to be used 
almost exclusively for killing birds and small monkeys, 
both of which creatures live on trees. Now, as the trees 
of Guiana run to an enormous height, some of them attain- 
ing at least a hundred feet before they throw out a branch, 
it will be seen that the birds are beyond the reach of shot- 
guns. The pucuna can throw an arrow higher than a gun 
can propel a shot, and if the needle-like point enters any 
part of the bird, the effect is fatal. 

There is another advantage which the pucuna possesses 
over firearms. The report of the gun frightens away every 
bird within sound, whereas the pucuna is practically noise- 
less. The slight pop with which the arrow is expelled does 
not alarm the birds, and an expert hunter can kill twenty 
or thirty birds from one tree without alarming the 
others. 

Just before the arrowis put into the blowgun, the hunter 
places it between two of the pirai-teeth already mentioned, 
and turns it round between his fingers. He thus cuts it 
through just above the poisoned portion, so as to leave a 
mere thread of wood attaching the head to the shaft. If, 
therefore, the bird or monkey, on feeling the smart, should 
seize the arrow and withdraw it, the poisoned head snaps 
off and is left in the wound. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS, —‘‘ AS THE COUNT STOOD GAZING DARKLY DOWN UPON THE LIFELESS GIRL, FINETTE RUSHED ACROSS THB 


ROOM, FLUNG HIM VIOLENTLY AGAINST THE PANELED WALL, AND SNATCHED HER YOUNG MISTRESS FROM THE FLOOR,” 


THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘Continued. ) 

A SERVANT opens a pair of doors on the first landing, and 
they walk across a space decorated with rare plants, and 
on into a superb salon, paneled with paintings of flying 
cupids and rose-garlands. At its farther end a glass door 
leads into a little green, dewy garden. Wax-lights burn 
in the room, and show the splendor of its appointments—its 
gilding and buh! and malachite, its flashing mirrors, and 
the gold embroidery which covers the rose satin of the 
Louis Quinze furniture. 

The countess sinks down upon a sofa, her opera-cloak 
slipping from her shoulders, her rich draperies exhaling the 
odor of crushed violets. The count advances to her side. 
An unbecoming scowl darkens his face. 

‘¢ Madame,” he begins, ‘‘ there is not a solitary franc left 
at your banker’s.” 

Vol. VI., No, 2—13, 


She signifies that she is conscious of the fact. 
‘*A month ago you wrote to your father for fresh sup- 


j plies. You assured him that he must deposit twenty thou- 
| sand dollars to your credit immediately. And the money 


has not yet arrived—Monsieur Sardis has deigned you no 


| word of answer.” 


‘*True,” she replies. 

“‘T demand an explanation of his strange silence. Are 
you not his daughter, the sole heiress of his wealth ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

‘*Did he ever before refuse to supply you with money ?” 

‘* Never,” she answers, in a hard, bitter voice. ‘‘He has 
been to me always the most generous of fathers. I do not 
comprehend his indifference to my latest request any more 
than you do; but—is it not just possible that he may have 
become tired of the countless calls made upon his purse— 
that he may have concluded to leave you, at last, to depend 
upon your own revenues ?” 

The count grows pale around his heavy nostrils, 

‘*My revenues! Ah!” 

She keeps her eyes cast down to the Aubusson carpet, 
and plucks absently at her fan. 
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“For two years my father has supplied you with large 


! 
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it a few five-franc pieces. You have borrowed of me until 


sums, which you have squandered—heaven only knows how. | I am reduced to the same strait as yourself.” 


For two years he has maintained us in our present style of 
living. Where are your castles in Saxony, your hotel in 
Paris—the wealth of which you used to speak before I 
became your wife ?” 

Wrathful as he is, the count smiles. 

‘** Madame, you drive me to something which I particu- 
larly dislike—candor. I havé no hotel in Paris, and no 
castles in Saxony. The former I possessed for a little while 
during my first countess’s lifetime; the latter, never. 
Madame, you married me for my title, I married you for 
your wealth. It was a fair bargain ; let us each be content 
with it.” 

The color leaps into her pale face. She springs up from 
the sofa, like an outraged empress. A breath of soft air 
sighs through the salon, the wax-lights throw long gleams 
upon the mirrors, the tinkle of a fountain is audible in the 
little garden. 

** And you tell me this to my face, Count Stahl !” 

“* Oui, madame—why not? You have long been aware 
of the fact. Would I have fettered myself for any other 
consideration than wealth ? True, you are beautiful; but 
so are thousands of other women. A man soon tires of 
beauty. And as for you, madame, you gave your hand to 
me, when your heart was in the keeping of another—ah ! 
you wince. You flung sentiment aside to become a count- 
ess, and you showed great wisdom in so doing ; but, I beg 
of you, be courteous, be just—do not forget that our mar- 
riage was a purely business transaction, in your eyes, as 
well as in mine.” 

It is the bitter truth in these words that makes her cringe. 

“And once you swore that you loved me!” she says, 
scornfully. 

“True, madame, and I did—in my own way ; but would 


you have me waste my passion upon a creature of marble— | 


a statue? Heaven forbid! Long ago you killed my love 
with your coldness, Let us now be content to live for the 
world. You have wealth sufficient for us both. You shall 
pursue your way, T will pursue mine. You have the rank 
which you desired, I the fortune—though I tell you frankly 
that I am tired of the manner in which it is doled out to 
me. Madame, I wish you to write a few instructions to 
your father upon this subject. I desire him to settle upon 
me, altogether independent of the sums which he may pay 
to you, an annuity of—well, let us say fifty thousand dol- 
lars—a very moderate sum for the private expenses of a 
man of my rank. I will bring pen and paper, and you 
shall write the letter now, under my eyes. My needs are 
pressing, and the sooner we arrange our pecuniary affajrs 
in a satisfactory manner, the happier lives we are tikely to 
live here in this adorable Paris which we both love.” 

Yes, it had come to this, after two short years of married 
life! The contempt, the aversion, in her face might have 
intimidated another man; but Count Otto had grown 
familiar with that look, and was quite unmoved by it. 

“Am I to understand that you have no resources what- 
ever ?” she says—that you are henceforth to be a dependent 
upon my father’s bounty ?” 

He frowns. 

“*Madame, you are unfortunate in your choice of words. 
The honor which I have conferred upon your money-mak- 
ing father by giving his daughter my noble name is more 
than an equivalent for any sum, however large, that he can 
settle upon me. I have not a sou in the world, countess— 
I beg you will loan me your purse till relief arrives from 
America.” 

A bitter smile curls her lip. 

‘** You are welcome to the purse, count—you will find in 


** Eb, well! It is awkward, but for once we must endure 
it. Without doubt, your expected supplies will reach us by 
to-morrow. Strange that Monsieur Sardis cannot under- 
stand how humiliating it is fora gentleman of my rank to 
be kept watching and waiting for his filthy plebeian dol- 
lars! And now, the letter. You shall write, and I will 
dictate.” 

He goes to an escritoir, brings writing materials, and 
places them on a buhl table by her side. She has fallen 
back on her sofa, and looks as cold and passive as stone. 
She takes the pen mechanically, and writes as he bids her 
—supplicating her father to settle without delay an income 
of fifty thousand dollars upon her dear and honored hus- 
band, Count Otto, to whom she owes so much of supreme 
happiness. This sum is to be for his sole use, his exclusive 
benefit. She begs Cullen Sardis, for the love which he 
bears to her, his only chiid and heiress, to do this, as the 
count is suffering from pecuniary embarrassments, very 
unpleasant to one of his exalted rank. 

She writes all this without flinching, and signs her name. 

‘*Good !” says the count. 

But he is premature in his speech ; for, as she meets his 
exultant eyes, a wave of color flashes into her pale face. 
83 suddenly tears the letter in atoms and tosses it from 

er. 

“‘ For two years I have been your wife,” she cries, clasp- 
ing her hands, as if in intolerable agony—“ for two years I 
have suffered every sort of neglect, humiliation and misery, 
and I have kept it, as best I could, from my father, my 
friends, and the world ; but to call you dear, to call you 
honored, to say that I owe you anything but shame and 
grief and unutterable disappointment—this is too much ! 
You must excuse me ; I cannot make the request to-night, 
Count Otto—some other time, perhaps, but decidedly not 
to-night.” . 

Never did she look so grand, so queenly, as at this mo- 
ment. He grows pale with wrath; but he knows how to 
control himself when it is for his interest to do so, 

‘You are severe, countess—you wound me to the heart. 
It will be necessary for you to attend to this matter—if not 
to-night, then to-morrow. I fear you are not well. Shall I 
ring for your maid ?” 

**No; I wish to be alone.” 

** Adieu, then. I kiss your beautiful hand.” 

He lifts her cold, reluctant fingers to his lips; then turns 
and leaves the room. 

And Ethel? She stands‘by the buhl table like a statue 
of despair. What memories throng upon her !— what 
thoughts! She is a proud woman, and for weeks and 
months she has suffered and made no sign; but now her 
strength gives way suddenly. In her rich evening dress 
she sinks upon her knees, and hides her face in the silken 
pillow of the sofa. 

‘Merciful Heaven !” she murmurs, wringing her hands 
above her bowed head, “what a life I lead! My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear !” 

This marriage, contracted by one party for money, and 
by the other for the gratification of pride and ambition, has 
turned out badly enough—perhaps no one but the countess 
herself knows how badly. The first tears that she has shed 
for many a day fall on her pillow. With a bitter sense of 
being utterly shipwrecked—of having lost all that makes 
life worth keeping, she kneels there under the waxlights, 
erying out, as the young and the despairing always ery, “I 
wish I were dead !” 

A faint tap at the glass door opening into the little garden, 
She does not hearit, Jt is repeated, She looks up then, 


and, with a thrill of surprise, sees a human figure standing 
without, gazing into the salon. She rises to her feet. The 
figure makes an eager movement, a deprecatory gesture, and, 
pushing back the door softly, steps into the presence of the 
countess. 

She wears a black shawl and bonnet, and a coarse, black 
gown. The waxlights show Ethel her dark, stolid face and 
eager eyes, as bright as a hawk’s. It is a late hour for visit- 
ors, and this unceremonious way of entering madame’s apart- 
ments is somewhat startling. 

‘**Pardon, madame,” says the intruder; “do you know 
me ?” : 

Ethel has by this time regained her composure. She 
looks steadily at the speaker ; then sends her thoughts back- 
ward for two years and more, and exclaims, in a voice of sur- 
prised recognition ; 

‘* Finette !” 

She makes a deep obeisance, and another entreating 
gesture. 

**Yes, it is I. I beg madame’s pardon. Her servants 
would not let me enter—they bade me come to-morrow. 
Ah, I could not do that—I was too anxious ; so I found my 
way into the little garden. I have been waiting there for 
-hours, madame, to have one word with you.” 

“And what do you want of me ?” says Ethel, in French. 
**Do you come from America—from New York ?” 

**No, madame. I returned to France two years ago, just 
after I left the service of your mother. Ah, you know about 
that, do you not? I pitied the pretty mademoiselle, be- 
cause she was pining in prison—because Madame Sardis 
would make her marry the man she did not love. I opened 
her door—I set her free, and I lost my place. Tell me, 
madame, did I do wrong ?” 

Ethel’s pale face is stained with a sudden flush. 

**No!” she answers, with vehemence, ‘‘a thousand times, 
no! You did right—quite right, Finette! Through your 
instrumentality, Beatrix is to-day a happy and a blessed 
woman.” 


“Thanks, madame, Well, then, I return to Paris, as I |. 


said before. At Verriéres is the cottage of my brother Gus- 
tave. I goto him—I tend his geese, I make his butter ; 
but now he has taken a wife, and needs me no more. Often 
I have seen madame driving in the Bois, or along the boule- 
vards; and to-day I hear with joy that her waiting-maid is 
to wed a soldier and go to Algiers; and I say to myself, 
madame has a kind heart—it is possible that she may give 
me the place—that, mon Dieu! she will not blame me for the 
help I bestowed on little mademoiselle in New York.” 

‘Blame you!” murmurs Ethel, bitterly; and Finette 
knows that she has played a trump-card. 

‘*Madame, I beg you to take me again into your service ; 
yes, I go down on my knees to you !” 

She suits the action to the word. Her brown face is quiy- 
ering with excitement, her eyes are preternaturally bright. 
She lifts Ethel’s cold hand to her lips. 

“‘ Madame, for the wages I care nothing ; I ask only to be 
near you. Recall my ways in the past—did I not serve 
you faithfully two years ago? Were not these hands skill- 
ful? Ah, ciel/ cannot you trust me ?” 

Ethel looks down upon the kneeling, importunate woman 
who has forced herself into her presence at that late hour, 
and makes a sudden determination. 

“It is quite'true that Marie, my maid, leaves me in a few 
days to marry a soldier,” she says, ‘‘and her successor is 
not yet engaged. Yes, I can trust you, Finette, and I am 
glad that you came to me to-night. Because of the aid you 
rendered to my cousin—because you did not hesitate to 
suffer in her cause, I rejoice to be of help to you, Rise! 
The place is yours.” 
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‘* Madame, I kiss your hand for gratitude. 
come to you ?” 

‘*In three days.” 

**No squner ?” 

“No.” 

“Heaven guard you till then! Believe me, you will 
never regret your kindness. Madame, I depart happy.” 

She retreats toward the glass door, and before the count- 
ess can utter another word, the black, sombre figure makes 
an obeisance, and vanishes like a spirit into the cool, dark, 
silent garden beyond. 


When may I 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A LAST ACCOUNT. 


N the dingy music-room of Madame Man- 
ner’s school, a wonderful soprano voice, as 
clear and sweet as some English lark’s, was 
warbling Mireille’s aria in Gounod’s opera 
of that name. At an open piano in a corner 
sat the singer, dressed in lustreless gray, 
with bands of the finest linen at throat and 
wrist, and a great braid of golden hair 
drooping upon the nape of her snow-white 
neck. 

The annual Spring vacation had come, 
and swept the scholars to their various 
homes for two happy weeks ; but this pupil 
had no home, and consequently never left 

the establishment. Moreover, she was too deeply absorbed 

in study to care much for vacations. 

The door opened, and a man noiselessly entered the room, 
and paused, unobserved, behind the singer. The silver 
voice, which had been for more than two years under careful 
cultivation, broke into a series of marvelous trills, and then 
dropped into silence. Its owner began to search for a new 
piece of music in a rack by her side. 

‘*Mercy !” 

She sprang up from the piano with a cry of delight. 

**Guardy !” 

He took her face in his two hands, and kissed the white 
forehead tenderly. At the school, it was generally acknowl- 
edged that the tie betwixt Miss Dill and her guardian was 
of an unusually strong nature. 

‘* My dear child, that voice will make your fortune some 
day,” said Cullen’Sardis ; ‘‘ your teachers tell me that your 
talent is equal only to your diligence. They prophesy a 
bright future for you.” | 

She stood before him with grand, shining eyes, her gold 
head held high with the old superior air which had 
struck all beholders so forcibly in the days of her poverty 
and want—not the pale, wasted Mercy that we last saw in 
Mrs. Phillips’s chamber ; but a girl radiant with health and 
strength, and the knowledge of her own developed powers ; 
clothed in soft raiment—for Cullen Sardis would have it 
so—her royal beauty perfected by more than two years of 
tender care, good food, rest from toil, and happy associa- 
tions. She was like the long-despoiled princess of some 
fairy tale who had, at last, stumbled upon her birthright. 

**T would rather hear you praise me than any one else in 
the world,” she answered, with a bright glance. ‘Do I 
not owe everything to you? Are you not the kindest, the 
most generous of benefactors——” 

- “Hush!” He laid his hand gently upon her lips, then 
drew her to the nearest chair. ‘‘Sit down, Mercy. I 
have come to talk with you for a little while. Are we 
likely to be interrupted ?” 

‘*No,” she answered ; ‘‘I am the only pupil left in the 
house—it is vacation. The others are all away.” Then a 
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sudden alarm thrilled through her voice. ‘‘Guardy ! how 
haggard you look—how pale! You are ill !” 

The banker had fallen into a seat, without, however, re- 
leasing his ward’s slender hand. He was, as usual, fault- 
lessly dressed ; but his cool face looked gray and thin, his 
eyes were sunken in their sockets and bloodshotten, either 
with sleeplessness or great exhaustion. Mercy had not 
seen him before for three months, and she was greatly 
shocked by the change in his appearance. 

““No, I am not ill, my dear child,” he answered, impa- 
tiently. ‘I am quite well.” 

She sank into a low chair by his side. Her eyes, fixed 
earnestly upon his face, were full of anxiety and pain. He 
might deny it or not, but she knew that something was 


wrong with this, her benefactor, her kind, generous friend. | 


The wan light of a rainy Spring afternoon, struggled 


through a neighboring window and fell upon the two—the 


girl, young and beautiful ; the man with his uneasy eyes 
and gray face, scored with the unmistakable marks of in- 
ward torment. A smiled curled his lip, as he noticed how 
closely she watched him. 

‘*Ny dear, I have lost some sleep, lately, and I have had 
some perplexing business matters to think about—that is 
all. But it is you of whom I wish to speak, not myself. 
How long have you been at this school, Mercy ?” 

“Two years and six months,’’ she answered. 

**And you have learned a great deal, have you not ?” 

Her lovely hands fluttered, one over the other, on the lap 
of her gray dress. 

**Yes, Guardy ; and it is time, I think, to turn the same 
to practical account. You have spent your money freely 
upon me—laid me under great obligations. With your 
consent, I would now like to leave school, and become a 
teacher.” 

He gnawed his gray mustache. 

** Obligations ! Merciful God ! Anything but that word ! 
Hush ! Mercy, don’t talk of teaching to-day—to-morrow— 
some other time we will discuss the matter. Now I have 
a story to tell you—one which you ought to know—which 
you must know. My cowardly tongue has dreaded inex- 
pressibly to make this revelation, but it can no longer be 
delayed. Place your hands in mine—that is right. Do 
you love me, dear child !” 

** Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘ I should be an ingrate indeed if 
Idid not. Have you not been like a father to me ?” 

‘Like a father! bless you for those words!” and so, 
holding her slim fingers and looking into her wondering, 
uplifted face, he began : . 

‘* Let me tell you howand where I first met your mother. 
It was upon a ferryboat in the harbor, one breathless, 
moonless, ill-omened Summer night. I had been dining 
with an old friend upon the East Boston side, and was 
returning alone to the city proper, well satisfied with the 
sumptuous dinner, myself, and all the world. As I stood 
on deck, smoking a cigar and watching the fantastic lights 
in the distance, a woman glided by me, noiseless as a spirit, 
and flung herself straight into the water. The passengers 
screamed, the whistle sounded, the boat slackened speed ; 
but swifter than any of these things, I had leaped over- 
board, and was striking out for the white face that arose in 
the black water and drifted past me like a fallen star. I 


dragged her from her self-sought grave, and reached the 


boat—I scarcely knew how. I had saved a human life; but 
it would have been a thousand times better for both res- 
cued and rescuer had she been left to the doom which she 
coveted. Bear in mind, Mercy, that I was young, hot- 
blooded, impetuous; the son of an old, rich, haughty 
family—an aristocrat by birth and breeding alike. I looked 
once at the face of the woman I had saved, and was lost ! 


‘“« She was young—a mere girl, and she was beautiful, with 
a wild, evil beauty, suggestive of some half-tamed leopard- 
ess, or some splendid Tartarean goddess. As I speak, she 
rises again before me, the perfect whiteness of her face 
shrouded in drifting black hair, her wild, glorious eyes full 
of anguish and despair, her slight figure dressed in plain, 
coarse mourning, eloquent of sorrowful poverty. 

“** Why did you save me ?’ she said, wringing her hands ; 
‘why did you not leave me to drown ? I do not want to 
live—I will not live !’ 

*“* You are mad!’ I answered. ‘Be calm. You must 
live, and you must let me take you home at once,’ 

‘**T have no home,’ she shivered, and then began to weep 
bitterly. 

“*T called a carriage, and conveyed her straightway to 
the house of a friend, where for three weeks after she lay 
ill almost unto death. Already the swift poison was work- 
ing in my veins. Her wild, dark eyes had done their work. 
I loved this waif of the water, this girl altogether unknown 
to me—I had not learned so much as her name then—with 
as mad and unreasoning a passion as ever laid waste a man’s 
life. 

“In the days of her convalescence, she told me that 


| she was without friends or kindred; that she was the 


daughter of a poor, vagabond scene-painter, who had 
died by accident a few days before her attempted sui- 
cide. She herself had been upon the boards during his 
life, but only for a season—she had no talent. She was 
kinless, penniless, despairing ; and her sole wish was to die. 
And this was all that I knew of her—all that I, in my mad 
infatuation, cared to know. A week after her recovery— 
don’t start, my dear child !—I married Marie Dill ; for that 
was her name, and all that she had said of herself was true. 
I married her, Mercy, openly, honorably ; thereby calling 
down upon myself a tremendous tempest of righteous indig- 
nation from my aristocratic kinsfolk, my shocked and 
amazed friends. It did not matter in the least. I was in 
love, heart and soul. I had inherited a princely fortune, 
which I held independent of all relatives, and I was ready, 
like another Antony, to fling the world away for the woman 
of my choice. 

**T carried her to a home crowded with every luxury 
which wealth could purchase ; I made her wild, dark beauty 
to shine resplendent in costly jewels and rich fabrics ; I 
surrounded her with servants ;. I lived only to gratify her 
whims and caprices. She was my idol ; I was her slave. 

‘* For a few months this fool’s paradise continued—yes, 
till your birth, Merey—for, though your heart may not have 
told you the fact before, I am your father, my darling, and 
you are my child. Then came my awakening, swiftly and 
surely. First the tried old family servants hinted the fatal 
truth to me ; then I began to see it for myself. The woman 
that I had married, the wife that I adored, she who sat at 
my board and bore my name, and of whose beauty I was so 
inordinately proud, the mother of my child—was the will- 
ing slave of drink. Whether the vice was acquired in the 
luxury of her new surroundings, or born with her, a black 
taint in her blood, inherited, perhaps, from her vagabond 
father, I do not know, nor can it matter. Suffice it to say 
that with this frightful discovery the whole fabric of my 
happiness tumbled about me, like a house of cards. God 
keep me from the memory of that time! After your birth 
a legion of devils seemed to enter and take possession of 
her. She was simply ungovernable. For you she cared 
nothing : and if she had ever felt any love for me—which I 
greatly doubt—it was now gone ; consumed in the unholy, 
the terrible passion which had gained complete control of 
her. The disgraceful scenes in my home, the continual 
attempts which she, in her frenzy, made upon my life ; the 
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natural death to which she brought my love—I shall not 
speak of these things to you, Mercy. Life with her became 
unbearable. The nightmare of shame and horror which 
had fallen upon me was too heavy to breathe under. I 
turned to the law for relief. In good time it divorced me 
from her, and gave me the custody of my child. She left 
me, breathing threats of vengeance. 

‘*For a few months all went well. 
beginning of your little life that you were as unlike your 
mother, in looks and in nature, as morning is unlike night. 
You had the blue eyes and yellow hair of my own race—I 
used to thank Heaven devoutly for that—used to pray, too, 
that you would continue to grow unlike her, and, imperfect 
as the prayers were, I cannot but conclude that they were 
heard. 


‘My own sore heart, and the scandal which this unhappy | 


termination of my married life had created, drove me, at 
last, abroad. You were left, with your nurse, to the charge 


of a relative who had pledged her word to guard you faith- | 


fully till my return. Neither of us could apprehend danger 
to you from my brief absence. 


‘One day, when I was wandering through Italy, seeking | 


rest and finding none, word came to me that you were lost 
—stolen—gone—nobody knew whither. Some person or 


persons had entered your nursery by night, while your at- | 


tendants slept, and carried you noiselessly away. An open 
basement window, which a careless servant had left unfast- 
ened, the shred of a dress hanging to its sill, a print on the 


thick carpet of a woman’s small foot, smeared with the mud | 


of the street, alone told the story of your abduction. 

‘Moll Dill had taken you from me—wreaked upon me 
the vengeance which she had promised ; but at what a cost 
to you, my innocent child! Every possible effort was at 
once made to apprehend the woman and secure her unlawful 
prey, but in vain. I sailed immediately for home. For 
weeks and months I searched diligently for you—believe it, 
Mercy, it is God’s truth! Knowing Moll Dill as I knew 
her, do you think I could willingly have resigned my child 
to her future care? But, cunning as a fox, she eluded all 


pursuit ; and after a time, I say it regretfully, remorsefully, | 
All hope of finding you seemed | 


I grew tired of the search. 
lost ; the rewards which I offered for your recovery were use- 


less, and as new purposes and events crowded into my life, | 


the past became intolerable to me, and everything connected 
with it. I abandoned you to your wretched mother. 

‘It was not long before I contracted a second marriage— 
one in my own station of life, and my first unhappy union 
ceased to be spoken of—was forgotten or ignored by the 
world, and so passed, at last, from the minds of men. The 


second Mrs. Sardis, though fully conscious of that plague- | 


spot on my life, has never once alluded to it in all the years 
that we have lived together. Her daughter, your sister, is 
entirely ignorant of my first marriage. As for Moll Dill, 


she never crossed my path, nor did I know whether she was | 


living or dead until the day of her release from Deer Island 
three years ago. Mercy, my child!” With a cry he opened 
hisarms. Strange that Moll Dill’s daughter should have 
touched a chord in this man’s nature that Ethel the countess 
had never found, and never would find now! ‘On the 
night of your unhappy mother’s death, I knew you were my 
child!” he said. ‘‘ Mercy, come to me !—to your father !” 

She sprang into his arms. She was pressed closely to his 
heart. With what great, heavy strokes that heart beat 
against her own ! 

Parent and child were united, at last. For more than 
two years Mercy had loved this man as her benefactor, her 
friend of friends; and now to find in him the father whom 
she had never known—-this was joy unspeakable ! 

*¢ You were called Mabel in your babyhood—not Mercy.” 


I saw from the very 


1: he whispered. Well, it does 
not matter.” 

There was silence. The rain rattled against the window, 
the dingy music-room was as still as death. They em- 
braced each other solemnly, All pride, all coldness, had 
gone from Cullen Sardis’s face. He laid his haggard cheek 
| upon her golden hair. 

*“You have been greatly wronged,” he murmured ; ‘I 
ought never to have abandoned my search for you. With 
a little patience and determination I might have found 
you, perhaps—might have saved you from all your suffer- 
ings with that woman. My poor child, forgive me—say 
that you forgive me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she answered, tearfully. 
‘* Do not reproach yourself. You did what you could. You 
never wronged me in the least ; and as for my mother, she 
is dead—we must forgive her everything.” 

Presently, she began to ask him about the sister that she 
had never seen. Her whole fair face was lighted up with 
| eager interest. He answered her kindly and patiently— 
| told her all that she wished to know. 

‘And she is a countess,” mused Mercy, gravely. “A 
| lady of rank and fashion. Do you think she will care ta 
have me for a sister ?” 

‘*T trust so—I hope so,” he replied. ‘‘ Ethel’s heart is in 
| the right place. Yes, she is a woman of fashion, but she is 
very unhappy, I fear, in her foreign marriage. It was an 
unwise match. I wish to heaven it had never been ! 
Mercy, I know your courage, your goodness, your wisdom, 
—and something tells me you will be a great solace and 
support to Ethel in the days to come.” 

She started up in her agitation, and stood beside him, 
one hand resting on his shoulder. 

**Papa—I may call you that, may I not ?—do you mean 
that Ethel shall now know who I am—that everybody 
shall know ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘Surely. It is time.” 

‘‘And you are not ashamed to acknowledge me to the 
whole world, papa ?” 

Something like a groan broke from his lips. 

‘‘Ashamed ? Great God! Don’t talk like that, Mercy. 
You hurt me sorely. Are you quite blind to your own 
| beauty, your own worth ?” 

‘* Papa, you are rich and great, you are known and hon- 
| 


‘*She changed your name. 


ored everywhere, and to think that I am your child—that I 
am to step from my small world into yours, which is so dif- 
ferent, so grand, confuses and bewilders me—yes, takes 
my breath. Am I to leave school—am I to go with you to 
| your home ?” ; 
‘*Rich and great!” he repeated, slowly ; ‘‘ known and 
| honored everywhere! Quite true, I dare say. Certainly, 
| you will leave school ; certainly, you will go with me to my 
| home.” 
“At once,” she urged, eagerly ; ‘‘ to-night ?” 
‘* No,” he answered, with an almost imperceptible shud- 
| der, ‘not to-night. Have patience. In a few days, Mercy.” 
| He drew out his purse. ‘Here is a little pin-money for 
you—you may want it before I see you again. Remember 
your bills are all paid to the end of the present quarter—I 
hold Madame Manners’s receipts for the same.” 

‘But, papa, I do not need any money,” said Mercy, 
| “my purse is well-filled. You give me more than I can 
spend. And now, that I am to leave this place so soon——”’ 

‘Take it,” he interrupted, quickly, ‘‘one never knows 
what a day may bring forth.” 

And she obeyed, wondering at his strange manner. He 
gave an uneasy start as a clock on the mantel struck the 
hour. : 

‘‘ How fast the day is passing!” he muttered ; ‘and I 


es 
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have still so many things to say to you. My brave, beau- 
tiful darling, I fear your lines were never made to be cast in 
pleasant places.” 

She did not understand this speech, nor the weary sigh 
that followed it. He passed one hand across his forehead. 

‘‘T am worn out,” he said. ‘Sing me one of your Gos- 
pel songs, Mercy. Perhaps your voice can exorcise the 
demons that have got possession of me.” 

She took her place at the piano, and played and sang her 
best for him. He listened critically. He asked her a hun- 
dred questions about herself, and the knowledge which she 
had acquired at the school. 

“‘T had planned tosend you abroad to foreign teachers,” 
he muttered ; ‘‘ but—it is scarcely possible now. If sucha 
thing was necessary, Mercy, do you think you could earn 
your living by your talent ?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; “‘I am sure of it.” 

He seemed strangely loath to leave her. Long afterward 
she remembered how he lingered and lingered, while the 
rainy day died, and the mournful twilight began to creep into 
the room. She remembered the tenderness in his voice and 
manner, the kisses which he pressed on her forehead and 
hair, the sad reluctance in his face when the time came, at 
last, to bid her good-by. He even turned back from the 
door, hat in hand, to embrace her again. 

A great heaviness fell, like a sudden cloud, upon Mercy’s 
heart. Tears rushed unbidden to her eyes. 

“Papa, you will not return to New York to-night ?” she 
pleaded. 

** No,” he answered ; ‘‘I go another way to-night.” 

** Will you let me see you to-morrow ?” 

He was very pale, but he smiled as he answered : 

** Yes—to-morrow.” 

She clung to him, sobbing. 

** Somehow, I cannot bear to have you go. Oh, will you 
come again in the morning—shall we meet in the morning, 
dear papa? And are you sure that you love me ?” 

*T love you more than anything else in the world,” he 
replied, from the depths of his wrung heart ; ‘‘ and we shall 
meet in the morning, dear child—never fear.” 

One last look in his gray face—the door closed. She ran 
breathlessly to the window, and saw his tall, imposing 
figure moving away from the door—a dark shape, around 
which a darker night was gathering. He glanced back at 
the eager face pressed against the window of the music- 
room, kissed his hand to it hurriedly, then went on, and 
vanished in the storm and the gloom. 

Mercy had found her father, and she had lost him again. 

From Madame Manners’s school Cullen Sardis went 
straight to his hotel, where he supped with his usual appe- 
tite, and then retired to a private parlor with Jacob Phillips, 
who had come to talk with him upon matters of business, 
The two were closeted together for a long time ; then Phil- 
lips departed, and the banker locked his door and sat down 
alone to write a letter to his wife. 

It was a long—a very long communication. In it he 
related Mercy Dill’s story, and commended her to the care 
and affection of Mrs. Sardis. Of Ethel he wrote: ‘God 
only knows what will become of her now. Her marriage 
has been my ruin, as well as her own.” With the brief 
statement of a few facts which were destined to astonish 
the world upon the morrow, the letter closed. The writer 
signed and sealed it, flung down his pen, arose, and went 
to the window. 

Vehicles rumbled through the street below ; the rain was 
still falling ; the east wind blew up from the harbor. It 
was a dreary night for a journey. He turned back into the 
room, full of warmth and light and Inxury, and walked its 


length back and forth a few times, his hauds clasped behind \ Arc de Triomphe gleamed white in the background, Troops 


him, his head bowed, his brain busy with the last figures 
of a long account. 

Then the great capitalist, the money-king, paused under 
the gaslight that shone mockingly down upon his gray, 
awful face ; and, fumbling at an inner pocket in his coat, 
slowly drew out a small, shining object. He cast one look 
toward the letter on the table, another to the window, be- 
yond which the rain fell, and the street-lamps beamed cheer- 
fully, and the streams of people went to and fro. To-mor- 
row the city would ring with his name—and not this city 
alone, but many others. 

Quietly he raised the muzzle of the shining thing, and 
placed it against his temple. One faint shudder shook his 
tall figure, as the warm flesh and the cold steel met. Then 
there was a flash, a report, the fall of a dead, heavy weight 
along the thick carpet ; and after that—silence. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE TEMPEST BREAKS, 


NE fine morning, at a certain Amery 
can banking house in the Rue 
Scribe, Paris, knots of people 
were assembled, mostly Ameri- 
cans, discussing with grave voices 
and serious faces, a strange and 
startling piece of home news. 
More than one blanched lip in 
the assembly revealed a tale of 
a personal loss and despair. A 
roa great calamity had burst upon men, like a 
; { thunderbolt from a clear sky. A huge colos- 
P sus had fallen in the financial world, and 
1" buried many in his hopeless ruin. 

‘“*By Jove! it’s incredible,” said Archie Van Dorn. 
“Everybody supposed the man to be a new King Midas, 
Wonder what Count Stahl will say to this unexpected turn 
of affairs ?” 

‘Tf the truth was known,” sneered another voice, ‘ you 
would find that monsieur the count is at the bottom of the 
whole matter. Cullen Sardis paid too high a price for his 
titled son-in-law. I should say his actual worth was some- 
thing less than a bad sou, and Sardis has given tens of 
thousands of good dollars for him. The count’s establish- 
ment here in Paris, and the sums he spends at the card- 
table and upon Mademoiselle Nicole, of the Variétés 
Theatre, are enough to ruin a half dozen rich fathers-in- 
law.” 

“IT pity the young countess,” remarked another ; ‘‘the 
blow will fall heavily upon her, for she is a perfect child of 
luxury. I attended a ball which she gave last Winter, 
where the guests appeared to be sitting in groves of white 
lilac and camellias, where the orchestra was completely con- 
cealed in flowers, and a chorus of trained voices accom- 
panied the stringed instruments, and where supper was 
served in a gallery hung with Gobelins and other costly 
tapestries—a supper fit for a royal palace. The Paris papers 
announced next morning that the strawberries alone cost 
fifteen thousand francs,” 

“Vanity of vanities—all is vanity !” sighed Van Dorn. 
**T’m a hundred thousand ont—I think I'll go back to New 
York.” 

Meanwhile, in the stately white streets of the vividly col- 
ored city without, the day was warm and fair. People clus- 
tered about the sparkling shops, and drank mild liquors in 
front of the cafés. In the Bois de Boulogne the sun shone 
brightly down on the blue lakes and the green, rustling foli- 
age. A soft wind sighed in the horse-chestnut trees; the 
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of cavaliers, gayly attired officers, and countless carriages 
moved hither and thither. Among the latter was a light 
Victoria, in which a beautiful, pale woman, in an enchanting 
costume, was taking her daily airing alone, The Countess 
Stahl. 

Tl news travels fast. Was it fancy, or did the Americans 
who passed her on the drive stare as they had never, never 
stared before, and then turn immediately to speak with each 
other? What could it mean? Ethel felt uneasy and de- 
pressed ; she was out of spirits this morning—indeed, she 
was often out of spirits. For two years she had been /fé/ed, 
flattered, praised and welcomed everywhere as-the social 
success of Paris; for two years she had worn a title, and 
turned a serene face to the world, and in seeret wept tears 
of unspeakable anguish and humiliation ; and now she be- 
gan with dismay to realize that her powers of endurance 
were growing weak—that it was impossible for her to live 
this life much longer. Then she looked up, and sawa 
horseman approaching her carriage—a big, broad-shoul- 
dered, red-haired fellow,,mounted upon a superb beast, 
which he rode with great ease and grace—that ugly young 
English baronet, Sir Valentine Arbuckle. 

He lifted his hat, and gazed at the beautiful woman in 
the Victoria with such earnest, pitying eyes, that, in spite 
of all her self-control, the blood rushed tumultuously to 
her cheek. How dared he! Had she reached such a pass 
that she must submit to compassion from strangers ? Were 
her sorrows known to all the world ? The light faded sud- 
denly from the lakes and the green trees of the Bois. A 
heavy cloud fell upon Ethel’s heart. The staring faces on 
every side made her shiver. She spoke a few words to her 
driver, and the next moment the carriage was rolling away 
toward the Avenue de l’Imperatrice. 

She entered her own salon with a feeling of strange, un- 
pleasant expectation. 

‘*Has anything happened ?” she said to Finette, who 
came forward to meet her mistress. 

‘Nothing, madame.” 

Ethel looked around the room. It was empty. The 
glass door stood open, the little garden beyond looked green 
and dewy and still. Doves fluttered about in the sunshine. 

The countess sank into a seat. 

‘‘Madame, you are ill! Let me bring you a glass of 
wine,” urged Finette. 

The brown Frenchwoman had now been in the countess’s 
employ for a week, but she had not yet met the count. 
Finette had her own private reasons for avoiding Ethel’s 
husband. 

‘*‘ No, I am not ill—only a little dull, Finette,” answered 
her mistress, listlessly. ‘‘ Where is monsieur ?” 

“T know not, madame. He went out an hour or two 
ago.” 

‘*Teave me now, Finette.” 

The waiting-maid vanished. Ethel sat looking out into 
the little garden, oppressed with an indefinable fear of 
coming evil. A tiny silver basket on a table near her held 
cards of invitation for the day—a dinner with a duchess in 
the Faubourg Saint Germain ; a ball at the American Min- 
ister’s ; a reception at—— 

The door flew back suddenly, and Count Stahl entered. 
It was unusual to see him in his wife’s salon at this hour of 
the day. Ethel withdrew her eyes from the doves and the 
garden, and turned to meet him in cold surprise. 

His face was like chalk ; the nostrils were pinched and 
bloodless ; the jaws looked heavy and livid. Under the 
sleepy droop of the lids a red fire burned in his eyes. He 
crossed the salon with noiseless speed, and stopped in front 
of his wife. 

‘‘Madame! For weeks we have been expecting money 
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from monsieur your father, have we not? We have looked 
for it daily—we have experienced great inconvenience 
because of its non-arrival—we have thought the delay ex- 
ceedingly strange ?” 

With eyes fastened on his diabolic face, she answered, 
mechanically : 

“Yes.” 

** Madame, I bring you the solution of the mystery—I 
bring you news of monsieur, your rich and honored father. 


I have just come from the American banking-house in the 
Rue Scribe, and nothing else is being talked of there.” 

Instinctively she stood up, asslim and rigid asa column, 
a look of dread expectancy on her blanched face. 

‘* What do you mean ?” she said ; ‘‘ what has happened ?” 

He grasped her wrists with cruel violence. 

“This has happened, madame—you are a beggar !—yonu, 
whom I thought to be the heiress of millions! The house 
of Sardis and Co. has suspended payment—gone to hope- 
less ruin. And monsieur your father, what has he done ? 
Why, shot himself dead, like the coward and cheat which 
he was ; and so made good his escape out of the matter !” 

He hurled the words at her with barbarous haste—with- 
out one sign of pity or reluctance, 

Pity ? It ‘was not in Count Stahl’s nature to feel that 
emotion, and especially, at this time, when furious with the 
disappointment, the utter wreck of many hopes. She did 
not speak or move in his wicked grip—only stared at him 
with eyes of blank horror. 

‘*He is dead !” repeated the count, savagely ; “and his 
liabilities are hundreds of thousands, his assets—nothing ! 
Now, madame, what is to become of you?” 

She swayed helplessly to one side. He relinquished 
his hold of her wrists, and let her fall backward—let her 
sink, a dead weight, to the floor of the salon. He stood 
over her without one throb of compassion, or one attempt 
to raise her from the dust at his feet. 

‘*My supplies cut off!’ he hissed, with livid lips, ‘‘ my 
debts unpaid, my purse empty, my liberty lost, my title 
thrown away—lI, tied to the daughter of a beggar, a dis- 
graced suicide! Itis intolerable !” 

As he stood, gazing darkly down upon the lifeless girl, a 
velvet curtain at the other end of the salon was thrust back, 
Finette rushed across the room, flung the count with all the 
strength of her stout arms violently against the paneled 
wall, and snatched her young mistress from the floor. 

** Mon Dieu! would you let her die, monsieur ?” she 
cried, and laid the countess upon a sofa, chafed her hands, 
dashed water upon her, and flung up the long window to 
give her air. 

Jount Otto watched all these movements with attention, 
and suddenly discovered that the countess had lately changed 
her maid. 

‘Ah, monsieur, she has swooned,” said Finette. ‘* See 
how rigid and cold she is—how young, too, ‘and beautiful ! 
You were too abrupt with your news.” 

She had been eavesdropping. He glared at her fiercely. 

‘To the devil with you! Where have I seen you be- 
fore ?” he answered. 

‘‘T know not, monsieur,” replied Finette. 

** Look at me, vermin !” 

She felt that it was impossible to deceive him. Her eyes 
met his, sternly and defiantly. A sickly yellow hue over- 
spread his heavy face. 

‘* Marie! the deuce !” said Count Otto. 

‘Yes, monsieur—Marie Finette—that ismy name. You 
recognize me, I see.” 

He gave her a frightful look. 

‘In the name of all the fiends, how came you here ?” he 
cried, 
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She faced him bray 

“‘T am your wife’s waiting-maid, monsieur. I entered 
heremploy one week ago. You wince—great heaven! You 
grow pale! Did I not serve the first Countess Stahl faith- 
fully ? I will do as well—yes, even better, by this, your 
second wife.” 


He gathered himself up from the wall against which her | 


strong arm had flung him. 

‘I fear my second wife will not long require your servi- 
ces,” he sneered. ‘‘It was not chance which brought you to 
her, good Marie—such things never comeabout by chance— 
it was design. Take care! You are seeking to play some 
game of yourown. You are deep, but—I am dangerous !” 

‘Monsieur, I know you are dangerous—yet behold me ! 
If I was afraid of you, should I trust myself under your 
roof ?” 

He turned on his heel and left the salon. - 

Pushing back a velvet portiére, Count Stahl entered his 
wife’s bed-chamber—a dazzling room, with hangings and 
furniture, coverlet and curtains, all in white and gold. On 
the lace-draped toilet-table stood the boxes containing 
Ethel’s jewels. The count lifted the lids, looked in at 
the glitter and gleam of precious stones, then promptly 
gathered up the whole—great moon-white pearls, flashing 
diamonds, changeful opals—everything—and transferred 
the same in compact form to his own person. 

Money he must have, and at once. From these gems he 
could realize a very respectable sum—enough, at least, for 
immediate wants. Without so much as a glance at the 
salon where his wife lay, he stepped out upon the landing, 
spoke a few words to a valet who was waiting there, and im- 
mediately left the house. 

Very slowly and reluctantly Ethel drifted back to con- 
sciousness. She opened her eyes at last, on the anxious 
face of Finette. 

‘* Oh, madame—dear madame, I feared you were dead !” 
cried the waiting-maid. 

With her hands pressed wildly to her distracted head, 
Ethel struggled up to a sitting posture, and looked round 
the salon. Her father a bankrupt—dead by his own hand 
—everything lost, even honor! It was too terrible for be- 
lief! Where was the count ? 

‘** My husband !”’ she gasped, faintly, ‘‘ call him.” 

Finette ran into her mistress’s chamber. Her lightning 
eyes fell at once upon the toilet-table. With a stifled cry, 
she rushed toward the jewel-boxes. Some were gone, all 
were empty. She saw at a glance what the count had 
done. 

“Madame !” she cried, flying back to the salon, ‘‘he has 
taken your jewels, and left the house! Oh, mon Dieu! the 
coward, the thief ! Your jewels, madame, that you brought 
from your own land !” 

With a cry, Ethel fell back on her sofa. Finette ran to her 
side. Oh, thank God ! here was one pitying face—one, too, 
that she had known in her home across the sea. 

‘‘Finette, Finette !” she wailed, wringing her hands, 
helplessly, ‘‘ what shall Ido ?” 

‘** Madame, I know not. Ah, I tried to save you, and you 
would not let me—do you not remember? I longed to 
save you—to balk him, for I hate and abhor him—I know 
him, and you—you too, know him—now.”’ 

‘**You tried to save me ? What do you mean ?” cried the 
countess, wildly. 

**Ah, madame, have you forgotten the letter and the wo- 
man whom you met in the New York park more than two 
years ago—the woman who bezged you, for your soul’s 
sake, never to marry the count? It was I. J wrote the 
letter, madame. My mother was an Englishwoman, and 
she learned me to read and write in her own language. I 
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disguised myself for that interview. Alas! it came to no- 
thing—you would not listen to me.” 

Amazed, dumbfounded, the countess seemed scarcely to 
comprehend her. 

“You, Finette! Oh merciful God!” with a quick 
clinching of the hands, a quick swelling of throat and bo- 
som, ‘‘ what did you say to me that day—of what crimes did 
you accuse him? My head is in a whirl—I can remember 
nothing.”’ 

‘* Madame, listen, and I will tell youall. I have been in 
this house a week, and avoided him upon all occasions; yet 
I already know that he treats you shamefully—that you are 
the most unhappy of women—that the sorrows of the Coun- 
tess Olga haverovertaken her successor. Mon Dieu! I knew 
it would be so. He loves nothing but his luxuries and dis- 
sipations ; but for your money, he would never have mar- 
ried you. ‘Try to understard all that I say, madame; it is 
time for me to speak, time for you to comprehend your own 
situation. Years ago, I was called Marie, though my name 
is also Finette, and I was waiting-maid to your husband’s 
first wife, Countess Olga, the Russian.” 

Ethel did not move or speak, but her pale, intense face, 
told that she was listening. 

‘* Madame, she was an angel—the great God only knows 
how good she was to me, and I loved her. She was blonde 
and beautiful, and young—barely eighteen when she mar- 
ried that man, and she had a fortune of I know not how 
much money. I had been her maid from her childhood, 
for she had lived long in Paris—she and her father. He 
was an oll Russian noble, and he died the year of her mar- 
riage. 

“I liked not my mistress’s husband from the first, ma- 
dame ; I liked not his valet, Adolphe, who was a smiling 
devil, sly and cunning as a fox. No, I abhorred both mas- 
ter and man. But my dear mistress loved the count ; she 
thought him noble and good ; she gave him freely of her 
fortune, and for a little while all went well. At the end of 
six months, however, he began to tire of her ; and she, who 
was as beautiful as you are, though in a different way—she 
used to sit in her chamber, madame, and weep, and wring 
her hands, because he had ceased to love her—because his 
coldness and cruelty made her life miserable. How I hated 
him then, and ciel! how I hate him still, when I think of it ! 

‘Well, it was not long before he spent all her money— 
monsieur the count is an adept at spending money—and 
then, I think, he began to consider how he could safely rid 
himself of her. She was as sweet and guileless as a child—. 
she loved him, and she suspected nothing; but of that 
black serpent Adolphe she always stood in deadly fear. 
After her death the count whispered among his friends that 
my poor mistress had cherished a secret passion for his 
valet. Dieu! what falsehood! She detested the wretch. 
He terrified her—he filled her with horror. ‘At sight of 
that man,’ she once said to me, ‘I become like ice. The 
sound of his voice makes me shiver.’ And at another time 
I heard her plead with the count to send him away, because 
of the repugnance which she felt for him ; and monsieur 
laughed, and said, No, he could not live without Adolphe 
—it was simply impossible. And so he was not dismissed. 

‘The count began to be hard pressed for money. 

‘‘More and more frequently I used to find my young 
mistress in tears. Yet they were often seen in public 
together—he kept up a semblance of affection for her, 
though all the time he was plotting her destruction. Now 
that her fortune was spent, and she had become a burden 
to him, he meant that she should die. 

“One night—ah, can I ever forget it !—I dressed the 
countess for a ball at the Tuileries. She looked like an 
angel, madame—all white, from her gold head to her little 
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feet—white as a shroud. The count told her she was | creeping footsteps. I ran to the portitre just in time to see 
incomparable, and kissed her hands with a great show of | Adolphe making his exit into the corridor. : 
devotion—the arch-hypocrite ! |  ‘** What are you doing in the countess’s room !’ I called. 
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“AMONG THE POPPIES.” 


‘* He went with her to the palace ; and after their depart- | He turned about, changing color rapidly. 


ure I was putting away some laces and jewels in the count- ‘«* Ah, peste /” he answered ; ‘looking for a diamond stud 
ess’s dressing-room, which adjoined her boudoir, when I | which monsieur the count has lost. One kiss, Marie !’ 
heard in the latter apartment a sudden noise—stealthy, ‘‘ He came close up to me under the hangings, and tried to 
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press his lips to mine. I snatched up a little dagger with 
which the countess sometimes cut the leaves of books, and 
struck at him, and wounded his hand. 

** «Keep back from me, serpent!’ I said. 

His black eyes snapped. He looked as if he would like 
to twist my neck. 

“‘«Bah! You are not so kind as your mistress,’ he laughed. 
* She loves me !’ 

‘“«« That isa lie, Monsieur Adolphe !’ Ianswered ; ‘a vile, 
miserable lie! Do you not know better than to tell it to 
me? She hates, she abhors you !’ 

‘You will see,’ he answered, with a wicked shrug; and so 
passed out into the corridor and vanished. 

«After a while I went into the boudoir, and began to 
search for monsieur’s lost stud. It was not there ; but care- 
fully concealed behind a picture I found a small vial marked 
Laudanum. Mind, it was an empty vial, madame, with the 
smell and the stain of the deadly drug fresh upon it. Next 
I opened a closet in the wall behind the’satin hangings, and 
there I saw a decanter of wine and a long-necked Venetian 
glass, both looking as if they had been placed there for some 
special purpose. I said to myself, ‘Did Adolphe bring these 
things to the countess’s boudoir—an empty vial and a decan- 
ter of wine ? I could made nothing of it. Should I go and 
find the villain, and ask him to explain the matter, or wait 
till the countess returned from the ball, and show her what 
I had found ? On second thought, I concluded to wait. 

‘* Madame, it was late—almost morning, when she came, 
wrapped in her opera-cloak, the count supporting her up 
the stair, for she was a frail little thing, easily fatigued. He 
led her to a sofa, handed me her cloak, and waved me back 
when I would have gone to her. I noticed that he was pale, 
and as nervous as a cat. 

***Go!’ he said to me ; ‘I will attend to your mistress.’ 

**T went away—what else could Ido? On the other side 
of the door, however, I stopped for a moment and listened, 
and heard him say : 

***You are pale, dearest—you danced too much, I fear ; 
let me pour you a plass of wine.’ 

‘*He moved toward the closet in the wall. Immediately 
after, the click of glass against glass was distinctly audible. 
I turned and walked away. 

**T flung myself upon my bed in the countess’s closet, but 
not to sleep. I felt that she would ring for me directly— 
that she could not prepare herself for bed unassisted ; but 
no summons came. In the gray dawn I arose and looked 
into her chamber. She was not there. I rushed to her 
boudoir—I flung back the heavy curtain from its threshold. 
Oh, mon Dieu! She lay stretched upon her sofa, in her 
rich ball-dress, with all her jewels sparkling and shining 
upon her—madame, behold how I tremble as I tell you this, 
for the horror of it will never leave me, I think !—one hand 
holding something to her side, her gold hair flowing over 
the silken pillow, her eyes closed, her soft flesh already like 
ice—dead, madame—stone dead ! 

‘“‘The something in her hand was the empty laudanum 
vial which I had seen behind the picture. I flew to the 
closet in the wall. The Venetian glass and the decanter 
were both gone! I ran shrieking to the doors ; the count 
came—so did the other servants, all save one—Adolphe ! 
He had fied the house, leaving behind him a letter for his 
master, in which he said that, having discovered the count- 
ess’s unhappy passion for himself, he could not, in honor, 
abide longer under the count’s roof. She had threatened 
to kill herself if he left her, but all the same he must go. 
Oh, it was infamous ! 

***Monsieur, you cannot believe it!’ I said to the count. 
*She hated Adolphe, and he has killed her! Who but he 
put that vial in her dead hand, hoping to screen himself by 


making others think her a suicide ? Where is the wine that 
he placed in the closet yonder—examine it, monsieur, and 
you will find that she has been foully dealt with—yes, 
murdered !’ 

We two were alone in the countess’s chamber when I said 
this. He seized me fiercely by the throat. 

*** Fool !’ he hissed, ‘dare to accuse my good Adolphe of 
such a thing—dare to breathe your vile suspicions to any 
living being, and I will crush you as I would a gnat! Help 
me to shield that wretched woman’s name from disgrace, 
instead of setting inquiry afoot by such gabbling as this. 
She died by her own hand, because my valet would not re- 
ciprocate her unhappy passion. There has been no wine in 
the closet—you rave! You never saw this laudanum vial 
until it was found in her grasp. On your peril, do not re- 
peat those mad lies !’ 

**The look which he gave me—ah, I cannot describe it ! 
It chilled my blood ; it shut my mouth. I was paralyzed 
with terror of thisman. I knew at once that Adolphe was 
his tool ; that together they had killed the countess. 

‘* Well, she was buried in Pére Lachaise. The count wept 
and raved and tore his hair; his extravagant grief was the 
talk of all Paris. As for me, I fled to my own people at 
Verrieres, and there I fell ill, and lay for a long time at 
death’s door. After a while I returned to Paris, and again 
became a lady’s maid ; and three years ago I entered the 
service of madame your mother. At Baden-Baden I saw 
Count Stahl for the first time since the Countess Olga’s 
death. Afterward he came to Lucerne to woo you, the 
beautiful, rich American. You sailed for New York, and I 
went with you ; and there, oh heaven! there in your 
father’s house, I beheld that miscreant, Adolphe, again !” 

Finette had poured out this story in a breathless, excited 
way, her voice full of long-repressed fear and hate ; and the 
woman to whom the recital was made had listened, motion- 
less and silent as carven stone. Now, however, she gave a 
sudden start. 

‘In my father’s house, Finette ?” 

‘Yes, madame. He called himself Baron Strozzi. It 
was he who sought to marry Mademoiselle Beatrix, your 
cousin. Madame, his name was not Strozzi, but Adolphe 
Sassard ; and he was no baron, but the former valet of 
monsieur the count. I saw him, but he did not see me.” 

Ethel flung out her hands. 

‘*Finette, Finette! why did you not tell these things long 
ago ?” 

‘Who would have believed me, madame ? What proof 
had I to support my statements? I had not the courage 
to openly brave those two bad men. I was a stranger, and 
a servant. Your mother would have called me a mad- 
woman, and turned me into the street. The count would 
have killed me, for aught I know. In my own way I tried 
to save you, madame, but you would not let me. And now 
IT have told you all this, that you might see your own peril. 
He tired of the Countess Olga ; when her fortune was spent 
and she became a burden on his hands, he destroyed her. 
He has tired of you; your fortune is gone—will he not 
attempt to destroy you? Madame, I entreat you, be on 
your guard !” e 

Ethel stared in dumb horror and affright at her waiting- 
maid. 

‘Listen, madame! there is an actress at the Vari¢étés 
Theatre called Mademoiselle Nicole. The count is her 
devoted admirer. She is very rich, and it is whispered 
about Paris that she really loves him. If he were free, he 
would, without doubt, marry her, for the sake of her great 
wealth. Is it not probable that he may make an effort for 
freedom, with such a prize before him? To-day, unfortun- 
ately, he recognized me here, He will command you to 
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discharge me at once. He hates me, he fears me ; he can- 
not breathe freely while I am under this roof.” 

Ethel shuddered, and clutched Finette, as if she already 
felt the hand of violence. 

“‘T am doomed!” she whispered, with pale lips. 
will kill me—I am sure of it. 
killed her!” 


“cc He 
He will kill me, even as he 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
GATHERING PERIL. 


OR twenty-four hours after Finette’s dis- 
» closures, Ethel remained in her own apart- 
¥ ments, shut up with. her grief and per- 
plexities. The count did not attempt to 
approach her. Once or twice he arrested 
Finette on the landing to make some 
suave inquiry regarding her mistress, but 
that was all. His sleepy eyes wore a very 
unpleasant gleam as they surveyed the 
brown face of the Frenchwoman, but he 
made no allusion to their previous inter- 
view. 

On the morning of the second day 
Count Otto presented himself at the 
threshold of his wife’s boudoir. Waving Finette haughtily 
back, as she put herself before him to oppose his entrance, 
he crossed the velvet carpet, and paused beside the chair in 
which Ethel sat, all in black from head to foot, one hand 
supporting her bowed head. 

On a table by her side lay a cable dispatch, confirming 
the terrible tidings of disaster and death which his lips had 
been first to tell her. 

‘Ethel, my wife !” said the count. 

She arose with a repressed shudder. A day and a night 
had wrought a startling change in her appearance. She 
looked wasted and hollow-eyed. A new expression, too, 
was upon her beautiful face—a mingling of horror, 
loathing, and fear. 

‘‘Ah,” said the count, politely, “you are ill, madame. 
You begin to comprehend the calamity which has befallen 
us—You see, asI do, that we are ruined.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, mechanically. 

He caressed his blonde moustache, and glanced at her 
from the corners of his sleepy eyes. 

‘‘Madame, will you allow me to inquire into the present 
state of your purse ?” 

“Tt is empty.” 

**Pardieu! So also is mine.” 

“‘Moreover, count, some thief has stolen my jewels. 
They were abstracted from my chamber yesterday, while I 
lay unconscious in the salon. I wish to ask what he has 
done with them ?” 

He winced in spite of himself. 

‘*Madame, you mistake, the jewels were not stolen, but 
borrowed to pay some pressing debts that could not be put 
off. They shall be returned to you at‘an early date—I 
swear it, on my honor !” 

“Your honor !” echoed Ethel, with slow, cold contempt. 

He advanced with a wheedling air, but she waved him 
imperiously back—she was regal in her grief and despair. 

‘‘Tt was an act of necessity, my dear wife—accept my 
humble apologies. Ah, I feel that I have been cruel and 
neglectful to you of late—to you, the fairest woman in the 
world !—for this, also, you must forgiveme. The sight of 
your distress cuts me to the heart. I come to you in a con- 
ciliatory spirit. I wish sincerely to befriends with you. Alas! 
we must both submit to many sacrifices. Our present expen- 
sive establishment can no longer be maintained. But you 
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have heroism—so, I trust, have I. We will seek to sustain 
each other, Dearest, the first thing I must ask of you, is, 
to discharge your maid.” 

For a full moment they looked at each other, Then 
Ethel answered, coldly : 

‘* Impossible !” 

“* Madame, as your husband, I command it !” 

“T will not part with Finette,” replied Ethel. 

“What! have you no longer any regard for my wishes 
or commands ? Has it come to this ?” 

‘“‘T will not part with Finette—it is useless to ask*me,” 
she answered, with determination. 

‘‘Madame, you shall have another attendant in her 
stead,” 

** T will have Finette, and none other,” 

He smothered an oath. 

‘Very well. You are not yourself, madame. I will not 
urge the matter now. Did Iseem harsh and inconsider- 
ate to you yesterday? Forgive me. Let me kiss your 
hand.” 

She recoiled with horror. 


“Don’t touch me,” she cried, wildly. “41 cannot 
‘| bear it.” 
* Ah!’ His heavy face changed. “I see. You have 


been listening to that woman’s lies !” 

She answered nothing, but a shudder went over her from 
head to foot. 

‘* Little fool !” he hissed, under his breath, then turned 
softly and retreated from the boudoir. 

As his footsteps died away, Ethel sank down, where she 
stood, till her face was hidden in the rich carpet. What 
was to become of her ; and oh, merciful Heaven ! what was 
to become of her proud, luxury-loving mother across the 
sea—how would she bear poverty and dishonor ? And poor 
Bee—without doubt, her fortune, too, was swallowed up in 
the general ruin ; but to Ethel, the fate of these two when 
compared with her own, seemed as paradise to purga- 
tory. 

Oh, to recall the last three years of her life, with all their 
blunders! How she hated the title that had cost her so 


much—how she hated the man who had conferred it upon - 


her! Thevery fact that he wished to part her from Finette 
proved beyond doubt that the whole dark story which the 
waiting-woman had told her was true. 

The air of the boudoir seemed stifling Ethel. To her 
distorted fancy the crimson silk hangings on the wall took 
the hue of blood. The pale face of her predecessor, the 
fair and unfortunate Olga, seemed to start out from every 
corner, and look at her with sad, warning eyes. 

Whither should she turn for comfort or help? Among 
all the fair-weather friends that she had made in the gay 
world of Paris, did she know of one to whom she could 
now appeal for counsel, protection or assistance ? She was 
a proud woman, and she promptly answered her own ques- 
tion, ‘‘Not one!” She stood alone; alone she must face 
the future, with all its sorrow, poverty, and, maybe, peril. 

The day wore on. The afternoon shadows gathered in 
the little garden. The countess arose, at last, from the 
floor, where she had lain for hours in a stupor of despair, 
and touched a silver bell. 

Finette appeared, but started back in consternation at 
sight of her mistress’s face. 

‘‘Oh, madame !” she cried, “you will go wild if you 
remain here longer, shut up with your troubles.” 

‘‘ That is quite true,” shivered Ethel ; ‘‘ bring my outer 
garments and a thick vail, Finette—I am going out.” 

Finette made haste to obey. 

‘* You wish me to attend you, madame ?” 

‘Yes,” 
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Mistress and maid left the house in the Avenue de 1|’Im- 
peratrice, and, turning into another street, walked away 
together. 

A long wrap and a thick vail disguised the countess. At 
this hour she was not likely to be seen or recognized by 
any fashionable acquaintance. The air was like balm. 
Happy-faced bourgeois passed her upon the pavement. 
Flowers were blowing, green foliage waving in the declin- 
ing light. She saw none of these things; her thoughts 
were far away from this beautiful Paris. In truth, she 
knew not whither she went, and she cared even less. 

Suddenly a carriage, drawn by a pair of blooded horses, 
turned into the street. It drew nearer; it flashed by the 
countess and her servant. In it two persons were seated— 
one, a little brunette beauty, wrapped in a superb Delhi 


man, who was listening to the gay chatter of his compan- 
ion with a look of sleepy adoration. 

** Look, madame !” said Finette ; ‘‘ monsieur the count !”’ 

Ethel stood motionless upon the pavement, and gazed 
after the carriage till it was lost in the distance. 

‘And that woman,” she gasped—‘‘ who is she ?” 

** Mademoiselle Nicole, of the Variétés. Ah! you are 
ready to sink, madame. Let us turn in here till you regain 
your composure.” 

They had reached the open door of a church. The 
countess suffered Finette to conduct her up the well-worn 
steps, under the shadow of a wonderful portico, and into a 


solemn interior of long, lofty aisles and painted windows, | 


through which the light fell in subdued rainbow gleams. 
It was not the hour for service, and the grand, silent 


place had neither priests, nor lighted tapers, nor smoking | 


incense. A few persons only were to be seen—tourists; 
studying the architecture and decorations; a grisette, 
kneeling in a corner and softly sobbing ; some old women, 
busy with their prayers ; and even these seemed lost in the 
vastness and solitude. Ethel, though a follower of another 


her face in her hands. Finette dropped by her side, and 


told her beads qmetiy. Along the solemn aisles strangers 


came and went, but paid no heed to the two women. 

Half an hour passed. Ethel’s motionless silence began 
to alarm Finette. She touched her gently. 

‘‘Madame, shall we go now? ‘There is a gentleman 
standing near, watching you—Anglaise. He has sharp 
eyes—I fear that he knows you.” 

The countess arose, and unconsciously flung back her 
vail. As she did so, she saw, standing not two yards dis- 
tant, regarding her with fixed attention, the stalwart figure 
of Sir Valentine Arbuckle. He advanced quickly to her 
side. 

“Pardon,” he began, in a low voice; ‘‘may I not be 
permitted to express my sympathy for you in your great 
trouble, countess? Do not think me intrusive. By birth, 
I, too, am an American.” 

Something in his manly, sincere voice arrested her steps 
at once. She stood beside him in that great. dim, silent 
church, her face white with distress, her wild, dark eyes 
dilated. 

He regarded her with looks full of compassion, not un- 
mixed with embarrassment. 

“*T was deeply shocked to hear of Cullen Sardis’s death,” 
said Sir Valentine. ‘He was no stranger to me—as you, 
perhaps, know. For years I was a clerk in his Boston 
banking-house.” 

“* You!” she cried, in amazement. 
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was my intention to call at your home, and offer my sym- 
pathy ; but I chanced to see you enter this church a half- 
hour ago, and so determined to address you here.” 

** You are very kind,” said Ethel, mechanically. 

Falsehood, in any form, was not easy to Sir Valentine, 
but he stammered out the following with pretty good 
grace : 

‘*T—that is—I owe much to your late father. 
me under many—a—obligations in the old days. 


He placed 
For his 


| sake, I beg you will allow me to be of service to you now.” 


The tears welled slowly up to ber eyes. 

**You cannot help me.” 

‘Think again,” he urged, and the pity deepened in his 
strong, rugged face. ‘‘I am entirely at your disposal. Is 


| there nothing that I can do—no aid that I can offer you in 
shawl, embroidered with gold; the other, a heavy, blonde | 


your great trouble? Look upon me as one of your own 
countrymen, who would be only too happy if you would 
make use of him.” 

She shook her head, but gratefully put out one slim, 
trembling hand. 

‘*T thank you, both for myself and my dead father,” she 
faltered ; then motioned to her servant, and moved hurriedly 
away. 


At the church door Finette paused. Sir Valentine was 


| leaning against a pillar, watching with disappointed eyes the 
| retreating figures of mistress and maid. 


‘Madame, I have dropped my rosary ” whispered 


| Finette ; and she turned and glided swiftly back to the 


baronet. 

*“My lord,” she murmured, ‘“‘do you remain long in 
Paris ?” 

** Several weeks,” he answered. 

‘‘Tf madame should need you, where could you be 
found ?” 

He drew a card from his pocketbook and slipped it into 
her hand. She nodded, snatched up her rosary, and hurried 


back to her mistress. 
faith, fell upon her knees on the cold stones, and buried 


Sir Valentine followed the pair out of the church. As the 


| countess was descending the steps he saw her sway suddenly. 


He rushed forward, and caught her as she fell, carried her 


| back into the porch, and deposited her upon a stone bench 


against the wall. 

‘*Oh, monsieur !” cried Finette, in a great fright, ‘call a 
carriage, for the love of God! She is very ill!” 

The baronet ran into the street, hailed the first vehicle 
that parsed, and placed the countess carefully within it. 
She said xothing, but Finette, with an eloquent glance, 


| touched his arm gently. - 


| that night. 


** Monsieur, you promise to befriend her ? Oh, mon Dieu! 
she needs friends—she does, indeed !” 

**T promise, most faithfully,” he replied ; and then, with 
a very grave look on his face, he stood in the church-door 
and watched the carriage roll away. 

Count Stahl did not return to the Avenue de l’Imperatrice 
The next day when he presented himself at the 
door of his wife’s apartments, Ethel was seriously ill, and 
declined to see him. 

‘*Madame,” said Finette, ‘‘surely you have written to 
your people—your friends at home ?” 

**No,” groaned the countess, ‘‘I will not tell them what I 
endure. They cannot help me, and they have sorrows 
enough of their own to bear.” 

By nightfall she was in a high fever. A physician came, 
left some soothing medicines, and an injunction to keep her 


| perfectly quiet, and went his way again. The count re- 


mained invisible, but he sent his valet to make some polite 


“Yes. As the daughter of the man who was once my | inquiries regarding madame’s condition. 


employer, it is natural, is it not, that I should feel some- 


thing more than a common interest in your welfare? It | She would not leave her post for a moment. 


Finette sat beside her mistress, nurse and sentinel in one. 


YtiM 


Another night fell. Darkness gathered in the little gar- 


"den. Finette lighted a Sévres lamp, smoothed the satin 


coverlet, wadded with eider-down, over the countess, who 
had fallen into an uneasy slumber, and then retired behind 
the voluminous curtains of the bed. Scarcely had she done 
so, when the door opened softly and Count Otto entered. 

With a noiseless step he crossed the rich carpet, and paus- 
ing beside the unconscious countess, looked down upon her 
with suspended breath. She lay among her be-laced pillows 
like some marble image, her dark eyes closed, her drifting 
bronze hair shining in the light. Certainly her peerless 
beauty was as perfect now as it had been three years before. 
Did it soften his heart, or did he see in her only the woman 
who had disappointed his expectations of a fortune, and 
who now intervened betwixt him and a marriage with 
Mademoiselle Nicole? A cruel look came into his heavy 
face, his sleepy eyes narrowed. She seemed to feel his pres- 
ence, for she moved uneasily, and thrust out her hands as if 
to put something unpleasant from her. 

He drew back a step and waited. Presently the restless 
arms sank again upon the lace-covered counterpane. Ethel 
slept on. 

Cautiously the count advanced to a buhl table on which 


some medicines stood. As he took up the nearest vial, lo! | 
from the shadow of the satin curtains darted a threatening | 


figure, a hand snatched the medicine from his hold. Finette 
confronted him with wrathful eyes. 

**Don’t touch it, on your peril, monsieur !” 

He gave a great start, and an unwholesome pallor swept 
his heavy face. 

‘* What are you doing here, woman ?” he demanded. 

Finette’s blood was up. Anger made her bold. 

**T am guarding madame. God forbid that she should 
suffer the fate of your first countess, monsieur !” 

The look in his eyes might have made a braver woman 
tremble. Each spoke in a voice subdued, for the benefit of 
the sleeper. 

‘Are you beside yourself, creature ?” he hissed. ‘My 
first countess died by-her own hand !” 

Finette put herself adroitly betwixt the count and his 
sleeping wife. 

‘** Pardon, monsieur, that isa lie! Your valet, Adolphe, 
who is now across the sea in America, calling himself Baron 
Strozzi, could tell a different story, if he would. Ah, you 
must have given him much money to stop that glib tongue 
of his. Countess Olga did not die by her own hand. Dol 
not remember the night when she returned from the Tuil- 
eries ball? Do I not remember the wine in the little closet 
behind the hangings of her boudoir ?” 

“What do you know of Adolphe—of Baron &trozzi ?”: he 
demanded ; ‘‘ who told you that ?” , 

‘* Monsieur, I decline to answer.” 

He transfixed her with his threatening eyes. 

“‘You are mad—you are dreaming! It is not safe to 
know too much! Whisper these vile insinuations of yours 
abroad, and I will crush you without mercy ! Now leave the 
chamber ; I wish to be alone with madame my wife.” 

Finette stretched out one hand, like a hovering bird, over 
the table of medicines, the other clutched the wadded cur- 
tains of the bed. She felt a mortal terror of the man, yet all 
the same she determined to defy him. 

“‘Never, monsieur! You shall not come near her! She 
is helpless—she cannot defend herself. I will defend her. 
Ah, heaven ! I know your black, cruel heart !” 

He looked as if he would strike her dead ; but he only 
repeated his command in a perfectly calm voice, ‘‘ Leave the 
chamber at once !” 


“T will not—I will not! Or, if I do, it will be to sum- | 


mon help—to make a scene here which you will not like.” 
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He angrily pushed back her hand, took up the vials from 
the table and examined them critically—even tasted their 
contents. 

Finette watched him with terrible earnestness. He stepped 
back, at last, with a satisfied air. 

‘*T approve of madame’s medicines,” he said, carelessly ; 
‘but I greatly disapprove of madame’s attendant. See! 

| she moves. I fear we are disturbing her. Sooner than do 
| that, I will withdraw. Listen. You are an ill-natured cat, 
| Marie, but I warn you again—do not attempt to unsheath 
| your claws upon me.” 
| He retreated, step by step, from the bed—from the 
brown woman self-stationed beside it, and vanished in the 
countess’s salon. 
| Two or three days passed. The count did not venture 
again into his wife’s apartments. That faithful sentinel, 
| Finette, was left undisturbed at her post. To her great joy, 
| the countess began to mend. On the fourth day she arose 
| from bed, walked into the adjoining salon, and read some 
American letters which had just arrived for her. With wist- 
ful, melancholy eyes, she watched the white and purple 
| doves that flitted through the green trees of the little 
| garden. 

‘Oh, for their wings!” she sighed to herself, ‘that I 
might fly away across the sea!” 

The glass door opening into the leafy shadows swung 
back suddenly, and Count Otto entered the salon. He was 
fresh from a late breakfast, and the odor of a perfumed 
narghillé still clung to the velvet dressing-gown which he 
wore. 

He went up to his wife’s sofa, and, with an air of tender 
courtesy, kissed her listless white hand. Then he cast one 
glance at Finette, who was arranging roses in a buhl vase 
near by, and reluctantly that handmaid retreated from the 
room. 

‘*Madame, I rejoice to find you convalescent,” said Count 
Otto, giving no heed to the terror and aversion in Ethel’s 
pale face, ‘‘for I have matters of importance to discuss with 
you. Our resources are cut off, our creditors are pressing 
in their demands. The bills for your last ball- dress and 
your last grand reception are still unpaid. Alas! you will 
be missed in Parisian society ; but we must bow to the in- 
evitable. It is necessary to give up these elegant rooms at 
once, to satisfy the rapacity of the shopkeepers. III tidings 
fly fast. Everybody knows of our misfortunes, and I am 
pressed for money upon every side. I find that we shall not 
be allowed to remain here longer than another night.” 

She began to tremble, partly with weakness, partly with 
fright. 

‘* What do you mean? Whither shall we go ?” she said, 
faintly. 

‘‘Ah, madame, do not think that I have no thought or 
care for you. My heart melts at the sight of your beauty, 
youth and desolation. The Summer is advancing. Paris 
will soon be a furnace—you would die here. In view of 
this fact, I have secured a charming chateau at Verriéres, 
within a two hours’ drive of Paris ; and to-morrow, I trust, 
you will be strong enough to retire to it, and there remain 
until this storm of misfortune is past.” 

‘‘ Verriéres !” echoed the countess, wildly. ‘‘ What schemo 
is this? Why do you take me there? I will not go!” 

‘Ethel, I entreat you to be calm, to be sensible,” said 
the count, as if coaxing a willful child. ‘‘I take you there, 
because it is the only refuge possible for us in our present 
embarrassed condition. Pardon, you must go. It is a mat- 
ter of necessity. Be reasonable.” 

She looked at him, half in appeal, half in despair. His 
| countenance was serene, his manner almost tender. Was 
| he the monster which Finette had depicted him to be ? 
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“Our servants—will they go with us ?” she demanded. 

He smiled sadly, indulgently. 

“My poor wife, you are a true child of luxury. You 
find yourself unable, all at once, to comprehend our present 
strait. It will be impossible to keep our present retinue of 
servants at Verriéres. Firstly, there is not room in the 
chateau ; secondly, we cannot afford it—we are beggars, 
madame.” 

‘I cannot go, I will not go without Finette !” 

He frowned, then answered, airily : 

‘“‘ Finette—always Finette! Very well, you are ill, and 
must be humored. She shall go with you. Let us take 
courage—let us look misfortune bravely in the face, ma- 
dame. You will find the chateau a delightful place in which 
to pass your term of mourning. I entreat you, by your 
marriage vows, madame, to give me your help in our com- 
mon trouble.” 

By her marriage vows! Ethel shivered, but spoke not a 
word. 

“You will hold yourself in readiness to leave Paris to- 
morrow,” said the count. ‘‘ We will remain at Verriéres 
till the Autumn, by which time, I trust, I shall have se- 
cured a position at the court of my own country.” 

Then he carried her cold, reluctant hand again to his lips, 
turned on his heel, and left her, as if the matter was set- 
tled. 

The countess rang for Finette, and told her of the in- 
tended departure. 

“We must go!” she said, in despair; ‘‘ it is useless to 
resist.” 

**Madame, that is plain.” 

** You will pack my wardrobe, and make ready at once.” 

‘Yes, madame. Ah, what can it mean? Monsieur’s 
valet told me but this morning that Mademoiselle Nicole 
had sent money to monsieur to relieve his present embar- 
rassments. Verriéres! That iswhere my brother Gustave 
lives. Well, Heaven alone knows what will happen to us 
there.” 

“It does not mutter,” answered the countess, drearily. 
**T have lived my life.” 

On the following day Ethel departed from Paris, with 
Finette her maid, and Count Otto her husband. She was 
ill, and out of spirits, and the moment she had passed the 
barriére, she would have given worlds, had they been hers, 
to return. 

The weather was ominous. The murky sky threatened 
storm, the air was hot and oppressive. Count Otto alone 
preserved his cheerfulness. He lavished delicate attentions 
upon his wife, and expressed great solicitude regarding hep 
health and comfort. His mood seemed unaccountable. 

By the time they reached Verriéres, and the chateau 
which was their destination, rain began to fall. Ethel 
peered anxiously from the carriage, and saw a square, stone 
country house, dilapidated from age, with a large, paved 
courtyard in front, and a garden overgrown with trees in 
the rear. 

The count lifted his wife in his arms, and carried her 
across the gloomy portal, across a hall of polished, age- 
blackened wood, and deposited her upon a faded sofa of a 
small salon, where a wood fire was blazing in a cavernous 
chimney. Finette followed with her mistress’s wraps. Both 
saw that the place was moldy and mildewed, as if from 
long disuse. Mirrors in tarnished. frames hung on the 
walls, also a few ancient pictures. Straight, high-backed 
chairs, covered with dingy damask frayed about the edges, 
stood against the wainscot. Brass candlesticks ornamented 
the high mantel; brass andirons supported the log on the 
hearth. 

In spite of the cheerful blaze in the chimney, the effect 


was gloomy and cold. Ethel felt a great chill creep over, 
her from head to foot. 

‘* Madame, welcome to our hermitage !” said Count Otto, 
almost gayly. ‘‘ We have reached it in good time, for the 
rain is coming down like a second deluge. I regret to see 
you looking so ill, Your maid should pour you a glass of 
wine.” 

Finette flung him a defiant glance, took off her mistress’s 
outer garments, wheeled her sofa to the fire, and found a 
wine-glass, which, after careful examination, she filled 
with cordial and held to Ethel’s pale lips. 

**Take courage, madame,” she whispered, softly. 

The storm had now broken with great violence. The 
wind raved through the trees of the courtyard ; the rain 
beat on the narrow, small-paned windows. 

Count Otto sent away the carriage which had brought 
them to Verriéres, and an old, deaf man, in blouse and 
sabots, hobbled out from some unknown quarter of the 
place, and locked the gate of the courtyard ; thus closing, 
as it seemed to Ethel, who watched him from the old, dark 
salon, all communication betwixt herself and the outer 
world. 

Presently Finette slipped away on a tour of ‘discovery, 
leaving her disconsolate young mistress staring from the 
window at Count Otto, who had gone out into the court, in 
spite of all the storm, to speak with the old man in the 
blouse. Darting down a stone passage, the waiting-maid 
came to the chateau kitchen, where she found an old 
woman preparing dinner. She was the only living thing 
in that quarter of the house. She wore a starched cap, 
and her face was as withered and dry as a mummy’s. 

Finette went up to her with a friendly air. 

**Do you belong at the chateau?” said she. 

** Oui,” answered the ancient creature, shredding some 
herbs into a copper saucepan. 

**Who is that old man in the courtyard—your hus- 
band ?” 

*© Oui.” 

**T see. 

Oui,” 

Not another syllable could Finette extract from her, 

She turned from the kitchen to inspect the bedrooms— 
dark, paneled apartments, dusty, faded, badly lighted. 
Unpleasant tomb-like odors pervaded them all. Madame 
would die of gloom, in this place, before a week was out. 

‘If the count has made up his mind to destroy his wife 
this is the very spot in which to do it,” thought Finette., 

Already the day was waning. Round the stone angles of 
the chateau the storm shrieked like a lost soul. In the 
salon Ethel lay curled up on her sofa, miserable, cold and 
depressed. Not a vestige of color was left in her face. 
Against the dull velvet of her sofa she looked like a piece 
of wax. The dark circles under her lower lids made her 
lustrous eyes seem larger and deeper than ever. Count 
Otto, entering from the courtyard, never once glanced at 
her, but stooped down and nervously poked together the 
brands on the hearth. 

‘* How still the house is—like a grave !” shivered Ethel. 
‘* Are we entirely alone here ?” 

**No,” he answered, carelessly ; ‘‘ an old man and woman 
are in the servants’ quarters—ancient parasites of the 
house. They will attend to all your wants. In your pres- 
ent state of health, you need quiet. Verriéres, believe me, 
is better for you than Paris.” 

She was too weary to answer. *He drew a high-backed 
chair to the fire, and began to talk flippantly and incoher- 
ently about their future life at Verriéres, waiting for no 
reply from his wife, caring for none, evidently, till the 
summons came for dinner. 


You two take care of the place ?” 


= 
te eek Fax tn 


They sat down to tne meal, attended by Finette. The 
countess ate nothing. The count drank a bottle of wine, 
and listened cheerfully to the rain, which poured in floods 
against the high windows. Night had now set in, and clus- 
ters of wax-lights spread a little brilliancy through the 
dull, damp room. 

The dreary meal went on. Only by a superhuman effort 
could the exhausted countess keep herself from falling to 
the floor. 

‘You are fatigued, madame,” said the count, at last ; “I 
advise you to retire to your chamber.” 

She arose from her tall chair, and, with one white hand 
clutching its carving for support, she turned to take leave 
of him. 

It was the last time that those two, husband and wife, 
were ever to look in each other’s faces. 

‘*Good-night,” she said, listlessly. 

‘*Good-night, madame. May you sleep well.” 

He watched her go out through the heavy door, into the 
darkness of the passage beyond, feeling no throb of com- 
passion, no change in his relentless purpose. Her beauty, 
her helplessness, moved him not a whit. 


(To be continued.) 


THE USE OF PERFUMES, 


Tue use of perfumes and cosmetics became so general 
and to such an extent, that in 1770 an act was introduced 
into the English Parliament as follows : ‘‘ That all women, 
of whatever age, rank, profession or degree, whether vir- 
gins, maids or widows, that shall, from and after such Act, 
impose upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony, any of 
His Majesty’s subjects, by the use of scents, paints, cos- 
metic-washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool (wool 
impregnated with carmine, and used to this day as a rouge), 
iron stays, hoops, high-heeled boots, or bolstered hips, 
shall incur the penalty of the law now in force against 
witchcraft and like misdemeanors ; and that the marriage, 
upon conviction, shall he declared null and void.” 

Imagine, if possible, what an effect such a law, passed by 
the Congress of the United States of America, would have 
upon the ‘‘ marriage relation ” in this most “ enlightened 
age’?! Would not most ladies rebel, and declare it ‘‘ un- 
constitutional”? ‘We laugh at such “Acts” to-day; yet 
how much influence, how much legislative power, might be 
traced to these same arts, devices and toilet-wiles, to-day ? 
Would our Congressmen be willing to ‘‘rise up and 
explain” ? 

During the time of Queen Elizabeth, in all the houses of 
great people there was a ‘‘ still-room ”—an apartment where 
the court ladies were accustomed to amuse themselves in 
distilling fragrant waters. The ladies took lessons in pre- 
paring perfumes and washes, and Shakespeare makes Cleo- 
patra study, though for a dangerous purpose, the properties 
of plants ; and Cymbeline orders the gathering of innocent 
flowers, to cover as guilty an object. 


SAGACITY OF A CANADA SLEDGE-DOG, 


Tue two mail-carriers between Little Current and Sault 
Sainte Marie broke through the ice when about ten miles 
east of Spanish River, recently, and men and dogs had a 
sharp struggle for life. The men, after getting out of the 
water, directed their attention toward rescuing the dogs, 
which were fastened by their harness to the tobaggan on 
which the mail-bags were tied, and which was rapidly 
drowning them, Their efforts to save either dogs or mai) 
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would have been useless, but for the sagacity of one dog, 
which, appearing to realize the difficulty, instead of wast- 
ing strength in trying to get upon the broken ice, seized 
the thongs by which they were bound to the tobaggan in 
his teeth, and deliberately gnawed them asunder. Both 
dogs, thus released, swam toward the men, who helped 
them out ; and, after considerable trouble, they raised the 
tobaggan and mail. They pushed on to Spanish River, 
where they spent nearly a whole day in drying the satu- 
rated mail-bags. 


p——— ne a —— 


A TROUBLESOME CONVERSION. 


In Algiers, in the reign of Braham ben Mamlouk, in 
1819, a Jew became a Mussulman, under the name of Ab- 
dallah. Some years after he married an Arab woman, who 
died without leaving him any children. He afterward mar- 
ried another Mussulman woman, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter two years old. 

Every one thought this man sincerely converted to 
Islamism, when, a few days after, a rumor was current that 
he had again returned to the religion of Moses. This news 
turned out to be true; and the following strange ceremonies 
took place on his reception : 

The rabbis commenced: by cutting the nails of his hands 
and feet as close as possible. Then they had his head 
shaved, leaving only one lock of hair on each side of the 
head. He next was made to take a cold bath in a vessel 
kept in the synagogue ; and if he is really converted, he 
is to proceed there for six months, at least, and take a simi- 
lar bath at break of day. During this bath some eggs were 
broken on his head, which was then carefully washed. On 
leaving the bath a shirt was placed on him, and forty blows 
of a stick were administered to him on the back. He was 
then placed in a hole, and every one present threw a small 
stone at him. This operation being terminated, new clothes 
were given him, and the old ones were burned. He was, 
in addition, ordered to fast for a certain length of time. 
Finally, he was directed to whitewash his shop, and to per- 
fume it, and all the merchandise which it contained, with 


incense. 


HELD AT BAY BY A TIGRESS. 


A ticrEss with young cubs is always very savage, and 
will sometimes charge anybody approaching her den or 
other resting-place before her own presence is at all sus- 
pected. ; P 

Three men in the service of the writer were once obliged 
to take refuge on a rock only some six or seven feet high, 
where an angry tigress bayed them, and repeatedly threat- 
ened to charge home for at least two hours. One of the 
men was armed with a sword, and the other two had noth- 
ing but sticks in their hands. The tigress crouched at the 
very foot of the rock, which was small but flat-topped, over 
and over again. 

She there alternately blinked and glared at the unfortu- 
nate men, who only succeeded in keeping her off from actu- 
ally springing on them by dint of vigorous and incessant 
shouting, and constantly changing front, according as the 
tigress herself kept moving from one side of the rock to an- 
other, and occasionally retiring a few paces, and then steal. 
ing forward and crouching again. . 

The state of their throats, and the terrible husky whisper 
to which their voices were in the end reduced, may easily 
be imagined. However, down to their humblest followers, 
hunters, as a rule, are a merry set, and directly actual dan- 
ger has passed away the danger is forgotten, 
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HUNTING OPOSSUMS AND RACCOONS, 


I was once on a visit to a planter who loved hunting pas- | 


sionately. Nothing was too big for him, nothing too 
small. On one occasion I happened to speak slightingly 
of *possum-hunting. 

“‘Pardon me,” said my host; ‘‘it is neither the size of 
the animal nor its value which give me a zest for the sport ; 
it is because very few, perhaps none but myself, have ever 
taken into their heads to shoot opossums on a dark night, 
and with a rifle.” 

‘*On a dark night and with a rifle ?” I said. 

‘‘ Yes ; the darker the better. To-night I will convince 
you, if you choose.” 


| ger, and waited the result. 


, on the branches, and see if you can discover anything that 


looks like an excrescence upon any of them ?” 

“Is not that something about three parts up, between 
the large branch on the right side and the one next it.” 

‘*There is something there, but I do not think it largo 
enough for our game,” said my companion. 

Nevertheless, he raised his rifle, sighted, pulled the trig- 
Down came thundering some 

heavy fragments of a knot. The negro picked them up, 
| and pitched them disdainfully into the fire. 

Again my host raised his weapon, and sighting at a large 
protuberance, pulled the trigger. The shot struck true and 
fair enough, for another large, knotty piece of wood was 
again shivered, but no *possum fell. This time the tree 


The night was ‘‘as black as a wolf's throat,” and I could | was scanned more closely, and a large bundle discovered, 
not help muttering to myself that ‘‘I should as soon expect ! which I had passed my eyes carelessly over as a bunch of 


to ‘catch a 
hare with a 
drum’ as to 
shoot a rifle 
successfully in 
such black 
darkness.” 
Preceded by 
a negro with 
a torch, who 
piloted us into 
the depths of 
the forest, we 
soon got about 
a mile away 
from the 
house; and 
then the dogs, 
for we had two 
of them, were 
encouraged to 
hunt about. 
Before many 
minutes had 
passed, they 
gave notice 
that a ‘possum 
was afoot, and 
presently they 
had “treed” 
it. Of course, 
seeing was out 
of the ques- 
tion, and we 
could only, led 
by our ears, 


HUNTING OPOSSUMS AND RACCOONS. 


Spanish moss, 
and from its 
close resem- 
blanee to that 
parasitical 
plant, my 
friend, too, 
had, I believe, 
been of the 
same opinion. 
This time 
he either saw 
some move- 
ment or some- 
thing whis- 
pered to him 
that it was the 
little beast, for 
he again put 
his gun and 
covered the 
object. This 
time the re- 
port was fol- 
lowed by a 
grunt worthy 
of a pig, and 
a dull, heavy 
thud, as a 
compact body 
struck tha 
ground. This 
time it was 
the ’possum. 
The negro 
threw the 


follow our noses, till we came to the tree, at the foot of | opossum across his shoulder, rekindled the torch, which, 


which, with their noses high in the air, the dogs were 
dancing around and “ barking up the right tree.” 


The darkness seemed to thicken each moment, and I was | 


fairly puzzled to tell how the game was to be got at. Not 
so my companion ; for, taking his torch, the negro soon 
collected a huge pile of brush and logs, which he placed at 


about forty feet from the base of the tree, at whose foot | 


the dogs were so merrily barking, and set it on fire. 


As soon as the fire began to sparkle and crackle fiercely, 


my friend, requesting me to follow, went to the further side 
of the tree, and seating himself about fifteen yards off the 
tree, requested me to seat myself just behind him, he hav- 


ing the trunk of the tree upon which was the varmint be- | 


tween himself and the huge brushwood fire. 
‘* Now, ” said my host, ‘‘ follow with your eye the trunk 
of the tree, up one side and down the other, and then look 


| after lighting the fire he had extinguished, and led the 
| way out of the forest toward home. 

The raccoon is a favorite dish amongst the negroes and a 
| few rough backwoodsmen, though it is not nearly so much 
| esteemed as a fat opossum. 

Although on the prowl during the greater part of the night, 
it may often be seen in the day-time also. I was once 
| “‘still-hunting,” or stalking deer, in the forest on the San- 

Bernard River, in Texas, when I saw a raccoon upon the 
ground about forty yards from me. Expecting to get shot 
at a deer every minute, I should not have wasted a charge 
| from my rifle upon it; but as soon as it saw me, it came 
forward, showing its teeth, and bristling up its fur, evi- 
| dently bent upon giving me a “fight or a foot-race.” 
| As soon as I became fully satisfied of its intentions, I 
' shot it. 
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THE SERGEANT’S GHOST. 


Tue Scotch rebellion of 1745 was followed by Parliament’s 
passing several stringent measures. Among these was the 
Disarming Act. All persons resident in the disaffected 
Highland districts were required to deliver up their arms by 
a specified date. Any attempt to conceal arms after the 
passage of the Act was to be punished by a fine of £15, 
with imprisonment until payment, and failing this within a 
month, the offender was to be shipped to America as a com- 
mon soldier ; or, if a woman, to be fined in a like amount, 
and subjected 
to imprison- 
ment for six 
months in 
addition. A 
second of- 
fense of this 
kind was pun- 
ishable by 
transporta- 
tion for seven 
years. 

Further, the 
very dress of 
the High- 
landers was 
proscribed. 
Any person 
found wear- 
ing what were 
commonly 
called “the 
Highland 
clothes,” that 
is, the plaid, 
philabeg, 
trews, shoul- 
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der- belts, or ihe 
any part We 
whatsoeverof |Z 
the Highland Ys 
garb, or as- | pam 
suming a 4 
dresscompos- || 
ed of tartan 


or parti-color- 
ed cloth, was 
to be impris- 
oned for six 
months for 
the first of- 
fense, and on 
its repetition : 3 
transported ¢'————_-—--———_ ———_—— 
for seven 
years. 

These laws were enforced by small detachments of Eng- 
lish troops posted about the country, occupying isolated 
situations, and often separated from each other by wide 
mountain ranges, Yet by their discipline, and the authority 
with which they were invested, these little knots of soldiers 


inspired with awe and effectually controlled large tracts of | 


country inhabited by a hostile but widely scattered popula- 
tion, who were unable to act in concert against their rulers. 
The service was one of extreme danger. 

In the year 1749, one Sergeant Arthur Davies, in the 
King’s service, with four men under his command, was sta- 
tioned at the fortified barrack of Dubrach, near Braemar, at 
that time a wild and desolate spot enough. It was only by 
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THE SERGEANT’S GHOST.—‘‘ HE HEARD THE MAN IN BLUE CRY OUT AND CLAP HIS HAND UPON THE 
PLACE STRUCK, AND TURN ABOUT AS IF TO GO AWAY. . 


crossing great ridges of mountain, or by descending the 
River Dee, along the banks of which there was then no 
road, that communication could be obtained with the rest 
of the world. 

The nearest military post was Glenshee, miles off across 
the mountains, to be reached only by a lonely pass. The 
troops at Dubrach and Glenshee were in the habit of meet- 
ing at stated intervals at a spot half-way between the two 
posts, to compare notes and make arrangements. 

Sergeant Davies was a sober, steady, courageous man, 
better circumstanced than non-commissioned officers usually 

are, apt to 
Se make rather 
a display of 
his advan- 
| tages in that 
respect. He 
owned a sil- 
| ver watch and 
two gold 
| rings. He 
wore silver 
buckles in his 
| shoes, a pair 
of knee-buck- 
les, twenty- 
| four silver 
buttons upon 
his coat and 
waistcoat, 
and silver 
lace and a 
button on his 
hat. More- 
over, he was 
known to 
earry about 
with him a 
green silk 
purse, con- 
taining fif- 
teen and a 
half guineas. 
He made no 
secret of his 
wealth. He 
would pro- 
duce his 
purse when- 
ever he had 
occasion to 
pay or to re- 
ceive, and 
¢ . freely show 
LE EE ee 4 his gold. And 
sometimes, 
when playing 
with children, he would, for their amusement, rattle his 
purse in their ears, or dangle it before them. 

It was known to all the neighborhood that the sergeant 
was worth money, and carried it about with him. When 
warned that he was imprudent, stationed, as he was, in a 
hostile country, thus to invite attack, and, as it were, to 
set a price upon his own destruction, he answered simply 
that he always went about armed, and that he feared no 
man, 

On the 28th of September, 1749, the soldiers from Du- 
brach went*to the accustomed trysting-place to meet the 
troopers posted at Glenshee. They returned without their 
sergeant. He had quitted them on the road to Glenshee. 
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They had heard the sound of his gun, and they believed he | but quite naked—again visited him, and repeated the re. 


was pursuing his sport at no great distance from them. 
Sergeant Davies was never more seen alive by his friends. 

His wife at once declared her conviction that he had been 
murdered. They had lived together on terms of the closest 
affection. He had never before quitted her foraday. He 
was under no sort of inducement to desert. For nearly a 
year no certain information could be elicited in regard to 
the fate of the missing sergeant. 

lt was generally understood in the neighborhood, how- 


ever, that poor Arthur Davies owed his death to foul play, | 


and two men, Duncan Terig, alias Clerk, and Alexander 
Bain Macdonald, Highlanders, were commonly reputed to 
be concerned in the murder. They had both become sud- 
denly rich, in comparison with their previous poverty, and 


a woman whom Clerk had married was known to be in pos- | 
session of certain rings and other trinkets, which it could 


scarcely be questioned had once been the property of the 
late sergeant. 

For nearly five years no attempt was made to inflict pun- 
ishment upon the guilty. On the 3d of June, 1754, how- 
ever, Clerk and Maclonald were formally tried at Edinburgh 
for the murder of Arthur Davies in the year 1749. Upon 
the occasion of the trial, evidence of a very curious kind was 
forthcoming. 

Some time after the sergeant had been missed, one Don- 
ald Farquharson was informed by his neighbor, Alexander 
Macpherson, that he (Macpherson) had been much troubled 
with an apparition. The ghost of Sergeant Davies had vis- 
ited him, and insisted upon the burial of his remains. Mac- 
pherson had declined to interfere. Thereupon the ghost 
had bidden him apply to Donald Farquharson, expressing 
confidence that Farquharson would help to bury his bones. 
Farquharson ventured to question the truth of his neigh- 
bor’s story. Macpherson offered to point out the place 
where the bones were tobe found. Farquharson then agreed 
to go to the place. 

He accompanied Macpherson to a deserted peatmoss, 
about half a mile from the usual path leading from Dubrach 
to Glenshee. The bones were not lying together, some of 
the joints of the arms and one of the legs being distant sev- 
eral yards from the main portions of the body. The flesh 
had for the most part fallen away from the bones and been 
consumed ; the hair had fallen from the skull, the hair be- 
ing ‘‘of the same color with the sergeant’s hair—a mouse 
color,” and the head was separated from the body. Several 
pieces of blue cloth, torn to rags, were found, some under, 
some by the side of the body ; the cloth appearing to the 
witness to be identical with that of a blue coat which the 
sergeant generally wore when he went shooting. , 

Macpherson persisted in his account of his having been 
visited by a spectre, and entered into curious details. A 
figure clad in blue appeared before him. He had first 
thought it to be a brother of Donald Farquharson. It was 
late at night, and he was in bed. He rose up and followed 
the vision to the door. ‘‘Iam Sergeant Davies,” said the 
spectre, and then went on to relate the faets of the murder, 
and to point out the place where the body would be discov- 
ered, requesting the witness to obtain Farquharson’s help 
and to bury the remains. 

The witness had asked the names of the murderers. 
Whereupon the ghost had answered that if the question had 
not been asked the information would have been afforded, 
but as witness had asked the question, the ghost said that 
he either could not or would not answer—witness was not 
sure which expression had been used. 

Further, he deposed that, on a subsequent night, when 
he had seen the body by himself, but had done®*nothing to- 
ward its interment, the apparition—not in blue this time, 


quest that the body should be buried. Afterward he had 
spoken to Farquharson and to some other persons, and the 
body was duly interred. 

He deposed that after both interviews the vision vanished 
from his sight suddenly, ‘‘in the twinkling of an eye”; and 
that on the second occasion he had again questioned the 
ghost as to the names of the murderers. ‘The ghost had 
replied, ‘‘ Duncan Clerk and Alexander Macdonald ”’—the 
prisoners then at the bar—but had refused to answer further 
interrogations. 

Finally the witness was asked by Mr. Macintosh, the coun- 
sel for the prisoners, what language the ghost spoke? The 
witness replied that it was ‘‘as good Gaclic as ever he heard 
in Lochaber.” ; 

«Pretty well,” commented Mr. Macintosh, ‘‘for the ghost 
of an English sergeant !” 

However, the ghost’s speaking Gaelic was a less marvel- 
ous matter than its palpable apparition in the first instance. 
Admitting the fact of the ghost’s presence, the language in 
which it spoke was of trifling consideration. The minor 
marvel was involved in, and outbidden altogether by, the 
major. 

It appeared that Macpherson, the ghost-seer, was in the 
employment of Clerk, one of the prisoners, and there was 
reason to believe that a disagreement had arisen between 
the two men. Macpherson had been known to taunt Clerk 
on the subject of the murder long before he had been legally 
charged with it, and angry expressions and recriminations 
had passed between them. 

Altogether, the jury might reasonably enough have re- 
jected the evidence of the ghost-seer. Very distinct evi- 
dence, however, was offered by one Angus Cameron, who 
appeared to have been an eye-witness of the murder. Cam- 
eron deposed that, on the 28th of September, 1749, he being 
on the hill of Galcharn, saw a man in a blue coat with a gun 
in his hand, with a hat which had a white edging about it— 
he did not know whether it was silver or not—distant from 
him, the witness, about a gunshot. He then saw two other 
men, one of whom was the prisoner, Duncan Clerk, advance 
up the hill to the point where the man in blue was standing. 
All three stood together for some little time, when he saw 
Duncan Clerk strike at the man in blue on the breast with 
his naked hand only, as witness thought; but upon the 
stroke he heard the man in blue ery out, and clap his hand 
upon the place struck, and turn about as if to go away- 
The prisoner, Clerk, and his companion stood still for a 
little, and then followed the man in blue. The witness 
then saw Clerk and the other man, each of whom had a gun, 
fire at the man in blue. The two shots were fired very 
nearly together, and immediately the man in blue fell down. 
Witness then saw the two men rifling the body. He stated 
further, that he had informed several of his neighbors of 
what he had seen, but he had been advised to say nothing 
about it, as it might only get ill-will to himself and bring 
trouble on the country. Indeed, there seemed to be a general 
disposition in the district to hush up the matter as much as 
possible, both from want of sympathy with the poor sergeant, 
and from a notion that, if much stir was made, harsher 
measures and a more stringent system of repression would 
be brought upon the community. 

Poor Sergeant Davies was not avenged. The prisoners 
were acquitted. The Edinburgh jury probably found it 
impossible to countenance the ghost story, or they declined 
to abet the animosity which had certainly prompted Mac- 
pherson’s accusation of Clerk. ‘The evidence against Mac- 
donald was not very clear, but that Clerk was really guilty 
there can be little question. Cameron’s testimony against 
him was yery strong, and little attempt was made to rebut 
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or falsify it. But Macpherson overreached himself. He 
had been too ingenious. He had invented the ghost-story 
for his own protection. With a view to gratifying his re- 
sentment against his employer, he had sought to bring 
Clerk to justice. But in the time and in the troubled dis- 
trict in which he lived, this would have been esteemed a 
very unneighborly and unclannish action—would have been 
a deed of exceeding baseness. For what, after all, was the 
English sergeant to him? Why should Macpherson stir to 
bring to justice the countryman and neighbor who had 
merely put to death such a creature as that ? He appealed, 
therefore, to Highland superstition, and told his story of the 
apparition. A message from the other world, a restless 
ghost haunting him and demanding certain action at his 
hands —here was reason enough for his proceeding. Thus, 
his turning informer would obtain sanction and justification 
from his fellow-countrymen. His revenge would be grati- 
fied, while he should suffer no loss of respect in his own 
district ; it might even be that the fact of his receiving a 
communication from*the grave would invest him with in- 
creased consideration in the eyes of his neighbors and 
friends. But what thus secured him immunity at home, 
was fatal to the reception of his story when it came to be 
told from the witness-box in an Edinburgh court of law. 
His account of the apparition led to the total rejection of 
his evidence. 


THE DORMOUSE, 


Amonc the branch-building mammalia, we are all familiar 
with the squirrel. English writers are, however, eloquent 
on their charming pet, the pretty little brown-coated, white- 
bellied dormouse. 

There is no diffieulty in preserving the animal in health, 
and, therefore, it is a favorite among those who like to keep 
animals and do not like the trouble of looking after them. 
It is, however, rather an uninteresting animal when kept in 
a cage, as it sleeps soundly during the greater part ef the 
day, and the sight of a round ball of brown fur is not par- 
ticularly amusing. 

When kept in confinement, it is obliged to make for 
itself a very inartificial nest, because itis deprived of proper 
materials and a suitable locality. It does its best with the 
soft hay and cotton wool which are usually provided for it, 
but it cannot do much with such materials, But when in a 
state of liberty, and able to work in its own manner, it isan 
admirable nest-maker, As it passes the day in sleep, it must 
needs have some retired domicile in which it can be hidden 
from the many enemies which might attack a sleeping 
animal. 

One of these nests is depicted in the illustration. It was 
situated in a hedge, about four feet from the ground, and, 
as may be seen by reference to the illustration, is placed in 
the forking of a hazel’ branch, the smaller twigs of which 
form a kind of palisade round it. The substances of which 
it is composed are of two kinds, namely, grass blades and 
leaves of trees, the former being the chief material. It is ex- 
actly six inches in length, by three inches in width, and 
is constructed in a very ingenious manner, reminding the 
observer of the pensile nests made by the weaver birds. 
Two or three kinds of grass are used, the greater part being 
the well-known sword-grass, whose sharp edges cut the 
finger of a careless handler. The blades are twisted round 
the twigs, and through interstices until they form a hollow 
nest, rather oval in shape. Toward the bottom the finer 
sorts of grass are used, as well as some stems of delicate 
climbing weeds, which are no larger than ordinary thread, 
and which serve to bind the mass together. Interwoven 
with the grass are several leaves, none of which belong to 


the branch, and which are, indeed, of two kinds—namely? 
hazel and maple, and have evidently been picked up from 
the ditch which bounded the hedge. The probable use is 
to shield the inmate from the wind, which would penetrate 
through the interstices of the loosely woven grass blades. 

The entrance to the nest is so ingeniously concealed, that 
to find it is not a very easy matter, even when its precise 
position is known; and in order to show the manner in 
which it is constructed, one of the dormice is represented 
in the act of drawing aside the grass blades that conceal it. 
The pendent pieces of grass that are being held aside by the 
little paw are so fixed that when released from pressure they 
spring back over the aperture, and conceal it in a very 
effectual manner, 

Although the dormouse uses this aérial house as a resi- 
dence, it does not make use of it as a treasury. 

Like many other hibernating animals, it collects a store 
of Winter food, which generally consists of nuts, grain, and 
similar substances. These treasures are carefully hidden 
away in the vicinity of the nest, and in the illustration the 
animal is shown as eating a nut which it has taken from 
one of its storehouses beneath the thick branch. 

During the Winter the animal does not feed much upon 
its stores, insomuch as it is buried in the curious state of 
hibernation during the cold months, At the beginning of 
Spring, however, the hibernation passes off, and is replaced 
by ordinary sleep, with intervals of wakefulness. 

Now, while the animal hibernates, the tissues of the body 
undergo scarcely any change, even though no nutriment be 
taken. But as soon as the creature resumes its ordinary 
life, waste goes on, and the creature soon feels the pangs of 
hunger. As the food of the dormouse consists chiefly of 
seeds and fruits, it could not find enough nourishment to 
support the body, and would, therefore, perish of hunger 
but for the stores which instinct had taught it to gather in 
the preceding Autumn. . 

Tn the illustration, tho stag-beetle and the golden-crested 
wren have been introduced, to show the comparative size of 
the animals. The old dormouse does not fear the beetle, 
and tranquilly pursues his meal, but the young one is rather 
discomposed at the intrusion of the big black insect, and 
meditates a retreat into the nest. 


THE TWISTED RING. 


Drap—mysteriously murdered in his bed. Those silver 
locks, dabbled in blood! the awful sight haunted me ; more 
appalling—perhaps because I knew it only from description 
—than the fearful reality, because the imagination reveled in 
horrors. 

In the still hours of the night, in the tumult of day, came 
the ery for vengeance; above the roar of battle, on the sul- 
try plains of India, it thrilled through my veins, giving a 
headlong dash in action that won me the name of the bravest 
man in the service. 

To solve this mystery, which had baffled all research, was 
to me an expiation, for a sadness amounting to horror hung 
over the memory of the lost. 

We had parted in the bitterest anger. The parent who 
had been all indulgence, all fond affection to my boyhood 
and youth, had been roused to vindictive fury by a mar- 
riage contracted without his consent ; his indomitable pride 
would listen to no excuse ; with curses and maledictions on 
his part, he had driven me forth from the old manor-house, 
and we never met again. 

In the background of that picture, for ever engraved on 
my memorv, stood my consin Marian, in her haughty, 
stately beauty. Her golden hair floated lightly over her 
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white muslin robe, and her deep-blue eyes blazed with the 
scornful, withering contempt she was too proud to express. 
Well, I knew she never would forgive my slighting her 
charms, and my father’s express commands, to gratify a 
fancy for a little wayside violet—Alice, the curate’s daughter. 


In the heyday 
of youthful pas- 
sion I cared 
little for the 
broad _posses- 
sions my father 
threatened to 
settle on her. 
They were of 
more value to 
me now, as the 
rightful inherit- 
ance of my son. 

Alice, the fair 
flower I had 
gathered to my 
bosom, had 
gone to the 
shadowy land, 
withered with 
the sultry heat 
of her torrid 
home. I was 
free at last; on 
the invalid list, 
returned for life 
to England. I 
could not con- 
trol the feverish 
impatience of 
my soul to be 
at home. The 
old manor- 
house was en- 
tailed, and pass- 
ed with the title 
to me, and 
there, where 
my father had 
died, I must 
find the secret 
of that death. 

I was content 
to spend a day 
in London, but 
hastened to the 
North of Eng- 
land. I left the 
carriage at the 
entrance to the 
grounds, and 
walked up the 
long avenue, 
closed to the 
world since that 
dark funeral] 


procession. The 


wind sighed 
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pointment and grief to learn of her death, one month before. 
I had built such hopes of aid from her sagacity and intelli- 
gence, her love and devotion to our family, that I sank 
down in her old, familiar arm-chair, and buried my face in 
my hands. I listened almost vacantly to the detail of her 


illness and 
death from her 
daughter's lips. 
Iwas looking at 
the closet where 
stood the pots 
of jam, with 
curious labels, 
which had fas- 
cinated my boy- 
ish taste ; at the 
old, dark dam- 
ask curtains, be- 
hind which I 
had hidden, 
when near de- 
tection purloin- 
ing sweets, 
when my atten- 
tion was roused 
and arrested by 
the woman’s 
taking, from an 
old desk in the 
corner, an inlaid 
box, not only 
locked, but curi- 
ously sealed up, 
and placing it, 
with a key, in 
my hands. 

‘* Her mother 
had mourned 
greatly not liv- 
ing to see her 
young master,” 
she said, ‘‘and 
the day before 
she died had 
the box tightly 
sealed up, and 
intrusted it to 
her, to give it, 
with her own 
hands to her 
master’s son.” 

A gleam of 
hope shot 
through my 
mind. What 
could it be? 
Would light 
come from her 
grave to show 
the way ? 

A fire was 
lighted in the 
old library, and 


through the old trees, the fallen leaves rustled under my | after hastily partaking of some refeshment, I sat down by 


feet, and the massive stone doorway still bore the funereal 
There was no sign of life till I turned into a | 
narrow, winding path leading to the housekeeper’s wing, 
and eagerly anticipated her warm welcome. 

I opened her door, 


hatchment. 


a shaded lamp to investigate the housekeeper’s box. I 
paused, for the presence of the dead seemed to overshadow 
the spot. 


In that room I had parted from my father ; I 


| could close 
and nothing could exceed my disap- ' beauty a 


my eyes and see him 
s she Jooked upon me, 


—and Marian’s dazzling 


Truly, her pride had been 
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well gratified since, as the Countess of A , the beauty 
of the London fashionable world, with diamonds a crowned 
head might envy. 

I opened the box; it contained a square, ruled book—a 
diary kept by the old servant for my pleasure when I 
should return ; a little paper lay beneath it, holding an an- 
tique ring of twisted gold, curiously enameled, and fastened 
by a diamond star. I had purchased it in Venice for my 
cousin Marian, and when last I saw it, it shone on her fair 
white hand. 

Why was it 
here? Was 
there some 
dark mystery 
that the old 
woman dared 
not investi- 
gate ? 

T opened the 
book, and the 
old handwrit- 
ing, so faded 
and yellow- 
affected me 
strangely. 

She began 
with my ban- 
ishment, and 
detailed the 
sorrow and 
consternation 
of the old ser- 
vants; my 
father’s fitful, 
moody tem- 
per; my 
cousin Mar- 
ian’s many 
triumphs asa 
beauty and a 
belle; with 
all the little 
incidents of 
the daily life 
at the old 
place. It was 
told so quaint- 
ly that tears 
filled my eyes. 
It went to the 
birth of my 
son. It de- 
scribed the 
gay and joy- 
ous manner 
of my father 
when he re- 
ceived my 
letter ; of his summoning in all the servants to drink the 
health of the young heir ; of the paleness of Miss Marian 
when called upon to rise and join in the toast, and her reluc- 
tance to do so. 

She then narrated all the events of the evening which 
preceded his death, viz., of the excitement of Sir James 
when she took his tea to the library; of his telling Miss 
Marian that he should alter his will the next day; that to 
Edward’s son should pass the estates forfeited by his father, 
never noticing the cold displeasure of her manner. She de- 
scribed the girl’s wonderful beauty as she sat in the gleam- 
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THE TWISTED RING.— A DEEP GASP, A GROAN, AND MARIAN FAINTED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN HER LIFE.”’ 


ing light of the open wood fire, in her ruby satin dress, and 
the rich falls of lace shading her rounded arms, white and 
perfect as statuary. She noticed that her hand trembled as 
she took her tea, and the paleness of her cheek ; but seeming 
to dismiss her as a disagreeable subject, became even garru- 
lous on old master’s joy. Underneath was written : 

‘*That night Sir James was murdered !” 

Here was a lapse of a week, and then minutely she de- 
scribed the awful scene. From the time that Miss Marian 

rang the bell 
and ordered, 

, in her impe- 
I | rious way, the 

footman to 
see instantly 
why his mas- 
ter was not 
down, and 
ten minutes 
past the usual 
time; of his 
screams of 
terror that 
brought all 
the house to 
Sir James’s 
room; of the 
insensible 
body, with its 
ghastly frac- 
tured skull, 
the disorder- 
ed room, the 
broken win- 
dow. 

Then the 
coroner’s in- 
quest and ver- 
dict; the 
questions of 
the detective 
concerning 
any money 
Sir James was 
known to 
have; of his 
taking an old 
memoran- 
dum-book in 
which were 
registered 
notes paid by 
a farmer the 
day before, 
and missing ; 
then his name 
and address 
left with her 
to communicate if necessary. Then she passed to the 
reading of the will, and the regret of the whole country 
that young Sir Edward was disinherited ; that Ellesmere 
Priory and Avondale Castle were left to Miss Marian ; of 
her hasty departure for London ; the payment of legacies 
and dismissal of servants; then the closing of the old 
manor, and an unbroken, monotonous life for months. As 
I idly turned the pages, I was once more spellbound, for 
I came to a mysterious dream and its results. 

She seemed walking alone throngh a vast forest; the 
ground was covered with dead leaves, which rustled be- 
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neath her feet, while the wind, sighing mournfully, scattered | her the notes; it is only suspicious. Had she reason to wish 


them down over her head. 
while the dim twilight seemed to fade away till she could | 
just distinguish a figure ahead of her. Occasionally this | 
figure would stop and beckon to her; then she would lose | 
sight of him altogether behind some huge tree, but all her | 
struggles to overtake him were unavailing. At length they | 
came to an opening, and a bright, luminous light played 
round the head of her old master, Sir James. He stopped, | 
and said to her : 

‘**Griggs, go home and look in the ‘ Monk's Closet.’” 

The scene vanished and she awoke. Although perfectly 
aware of this place of concealment, which was constructed | 
ages before, she shrank with an indefinable dread from en- 
tering it. The passage-way opened by the foot of Sir 
James’s bed. The day passed, and when night came she | 
was again visited by her old master in a different way. She 
floated on a smiling Summer sea; one person only in the 
boat, and his face was turned away. Suddenly the waves 
rose mountains high, and, with a roaring, hissing sound, the 
boat was engulfed. As they sank into the abyss, her master 
turned and said, again : 

‘Search the ‘Monk’s Closet.’ ” 

So great was her fright, she could not sleep, and as soon 
as morning dawned she proceeded with trembling steps to 
the place. 

No one but herself knew of this place of concealment, out 
of the family, and a winding way led to a distant corridor. 
With a candle in her hand, she went slowly on and stood in 
the square, stone room ; on the floor lay a hammer, clotted 
with blood and gray hair; something glittered beside it ; 
she stooped and picked up the twisted ring ! 

What was she to think? She had seen that ring on Miss 
Marion's hand that night in the library. She dared not trust 
her bewildered senses to even think, for the honor of the 
name, but she left it till I should return. 

Here followed years of infirmities, of anxieties to see me. 
She almost struggled with death to live to tell me, face to 
face. 


I gazed with a kind of fascinated horror on the ring. | 


Could that hand, so soft, so beautifully molded, have dealt 


the murderous blow? Could I even accuse one of my blood 
of so fearful a crime, and bring such a doom, however well 
deserved, upon her head ? 

Could I even consult the detective without committing 
myself? I tossed on a sea of perplexities, of doubts, of 
despair. 

In this conflict of feeling I passed the most horrible days 
and nights, till I wrote at last to Brimmer, stating my return 
to Eneland, and asking did he ever learn more relative to 
my father’s murder. 

To my surprise, I received a letter by return mail, asking 
my presence at once in London, as he had traced one of the 
stolen notes, and had a clue to the guilty person. 

In an hour I was on the road, and the next night in the 
rooms of the detective, who soon stated his convictions. He 
had sought for years for these notes; one came into his 
hands, and it was but child’s play to trace it. 

A handsome Frenchman had married Honorine, lady’s 
maid to the Countess of A Discovering the notes in 
a secret drawer of a cabinet, she appropriated them, and, in 


her turn, hid them from her husband, fearing his gambling | 


propensities. He had taken one for his amusements. She 
had confessed the theft. 

** You see, sir,” said Brimmer, ‘ things were not all right 
for a robbery, although they were scattered round. There 
was go! left, and the window was broken on the inside, I 
could + | with one eve: st"! it is not proof of guilt in the 
Couut t A———, because tue old aun may have given 


They grew deeper at every step, | his death ?” 


‘Reason ! ay, indeed, she had reason, when it made her 
the richest heiress in England,” I thought; and, combined 
with the ring, there was corroboration sufficient to send her 
to the hangman’s hands. In spite of all, so terrible was the 
fate before her, I hesitated to tell the man. I would wait 
till to-morrow.” 

I left Mr. Brimmer with the intention of at once return- 


| ing to the hotel, but suddenly a feverish anxiety to see Ma- 


rian seized me. I wanted to look at her, to satisfy myself 


| as to her guilt. 


I called a cab and drove to the mansion of the Earl of 
A———. Every window blazed with light, and the hall was 
lined with exotics, while orange-trees bordered the marble 
stairs, and all the appointments of wealtlt showed prepara- 
tions for a grand ball. The Countess Marian entertained 
royalty that night. . 

My dress was disordered, my face pale and haggard, and 
the powdered footman regarded me with grave distrust. I 
gave him no time for reflection, but ordered him peremp- 
torily to announce her ladyship’s cousin from India. 

In a few minutes her French maid, with a simper, bowed 
me into the boudoir, and in this temple of luxury I awaited 
an interview. It was hung with pink silk and paneled with 
mirrors. The rarest statuary and gems of art met my eye, 
while the warm breath of flowers from an adjoining conserv- 
atory, and the splash of falling waters, lulled my senses into 
a momentary repose. 

I started up spasmodically, and stood as one in a delicious 
dream, for Before me, transcendently beautiful, stood my 
cousin Marian. Noiseless in her movements, she seemed to 
float in her white, shimmering robe, studded with dia- 
mond stars ; every movement gave tinted lights of the 
rainbow from the diamond necklace on her fair, white 
neck, the stars in her golden hair, and on her round, white 
arms. 

Every charm of her youth had blossomed, and she seemed 


| something beyond mortal. 


I trembled as she touched my hana, and I felt the glitter 
of her deep-blue eyes, dazzling in light, fixed upon me. 

My voice sounded strange and husky as I murmured some- 
thing in reply to her greeting. 

‘* Marian !” I screamed, as I seized her round, white arm, 
‘did you murder my father ?” 

Her blue eyes dilated with a kind of paralyzed terror, 
her lips paled, and she burst into a strange and horrible 
laugh. 

‘* Have you returned a maniac, Cousin Edward ?” said she. 

**No, no !—would to God I had, Marian! But your maid, 
Honorine, has been arrested for passing notes stolen the 
night my father died. She has confessed she took them 
from your cabinet.” 


| The countess trembled. 


** And if she did ?” 

[ held up the twisted ring before her eyes. 

‘¢ Where was this found, Marian ?” I said. 

A deep gasp, a groan, and Marian fainted for the first time 
in her life. 


| Unwilling to call the servants, 1 restored her seuses by 


some pungent essences I found in a bottle neur me. 

‘Tt is true, Edward,” she said, faintly; ‘‘ I did commit the 
deed. I hated you—more, because I loved you once. Leave 
me to-night; to-morrow do what you will.” 

The roll of carriages announced the arrival of guests, and 
T left. 

As I left that luxurious room, and thought of the change 
| to Newgate, I shuddered. Could she realize the fearful fate 
| before her ? 
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‘‘Forgive me, Edward, before we part,” said she, extend- | 


ing an icy hand. 

I touched it, and left her standing, like a marble figure, 
frozen in the midst of beauty and life. 

I went to my hotel, and sleep came at last—heavy, deep 
and prolonged, such as I had not known for months. 

When I awoke, Mr. Brimmer stood by my bedside with a 
morning paper in hishand. He did not speak, but pointed 
to a paragraph. 


“SINGULAR AND UNACCOUNTABLE Su1cipE.—This morning, at an 
early hour, the beautiful Countess A—~—— was discovered dead in 
her ball-dress in her boudoir.” 


Her wonderful beauty, her grace, her wealth, were all set 
forth. Happy in her domestic life, the idol of society, 
no reason could be found for the mystery, of which I alone 
held the key. A vial of prussic acid lay by her side. 

A bribe to Brimmer secured his silence. The will of the 
Countess Marian restored my estates, which went to my son 
unshadowed by the horrors of the past. 


THE DEVIL'S CAVE. 


ITH our loaded guns on our shoulders, 
ample game-bags at our sides, and with 
watchful eyes in our heads, we saun- 
tered along through the tangled road- 
way, which was gradually leading us 
from the village into the depths of the 
forest. 

The pretty town of Sandy Hook, 
with all its bustle, we had just left be- 
hind us, and we could yet hear the low 
murmuring of the old factory, and the 
occasional puffing of the steam-whistle 
betokened the neighborhood of civili- 
zation when all other sounds and evidences were lost. 

It was one of the last days of August, and the sun was 
doing its best in the blistering business, and we were think- 
ing only of the shady cool beyond, to which we were direct- 
ing our steps. 

Of course, we had started out to hunt. ‘Squirrels and 
woodcock,” so we said; but there was, somehow, a sort of 
understanding between us that we were not to lose our 
chances for a shot by too careful scrutiny of the game, 
even if we did happen to hit a partridge once in a while. 

Of course, the ‘‘ game laws” were a necessary institution, 
and all that, but then, you know, a fellow ‘‘can’t most 
always sometimes tell.” The birds are all the same color 
when they’re in the grass, and when they take wing we 
can’t stop to study ornithology, before taking aim—‘‘ of 
course not.” We didn’t say this, you know, but we both 
** thunk”? it. 

While we were thus soliloquizing, we both were startled 
by a sound in our near neighborhood, closely resembling 
the drumming of apartridge. We cocked our guns simul- 
taneously. 

‘‘There’s a woodcock around here, somewhere,” says I. 

“Yes,” says Jim; .‘‘I distinctly heard him flap his 
wings.” 

“« T'll bet-——” 

Whir-r-r-r! Bang, bang ! 

The bird had risen a little to the left of us, and not be- 
ing able to carry the heayy weight of shot which had been 
poured into him, he dropped in a convenient blackberry- 
bush. 

(We won’t say what he was, but from this distance I see 
that he lias not a long bill). 


“The biggest one I ever see,” cries Jimmy, clambering 
over brambles for his prize, ‘‘and his bill has been shot 
clean off.” 

We both smole a simultaneous smile, and made our first 
contribution to the game-bag. 

We now paused to reload, and while engaged in this oc- 
cupation, our attention was arrested by a rustling in the 
shrubbery at our right. Nearer and nearer it approached, 
and, although we could not see twenty feet on either side 
of us, we knew that the cause of the commotion was within 
short gun-range, if we could only draw a bead on him. 

‘* P’r’aps it’s a bear,” I suggested, in a whisper. 

“No! it ain’t a bear,” returned Jim, in a low, anxious 
tone ; ‘‘ bears don’t go to work that way. One thing is sure; 
it’s either a guyroscutas or a rhinerockaroarass, and we 
had better each of us give him both barrels as soon as he 
shows himself. It’s our only hope.” 

Near and nearer came the rustling, until the nearest 
bushes began to shake from the boisterous approach of the 
creature. The guns were both brought to theshoulder, and 
the barrels leveled at the bush. 

‘* Hey, fellers ! vot you shutes!” exclaims a voice from 
the verdure, as Hans Saurkraut tumbles from the still 
vibrating branches. 

‘* Ach, ach ! Mein Gott !” he screams with uplifted hands, 
as his eyes encounter the weapons leveled at his red Dutch 
cap. ‘*Vot for you shutes me? Mein Gott!” and he 
dumps himself behind a rock with the agility of a fiddler- 
crab, 

Once safe, he becomes vociferous. ‘‘Py tam! you dakes 
me for a woodcock, hey ? I shoost show you vot kint of 
shickens zis hairpins vas,” and, so saying, he brandishes a 
huge horse-pistol around the edge of the rock, and Jets her 
fly. Itwas our turn to do the fiddler-crab business now, 
and it is mostastonishing how circumstances may accelerate 
one’s powers in that direction. 

The shot flew around promiscuously, and we both tried 
to gain sufficient presence of mind to feel of ourselves and 
pinch ourselves to see if we were dead or alive. 

The stillness of death reigned for a faw minutes after the 
Dutch explosion, and when Jim dared to peep from his 
concealment, it was only to encounter the aim of that same 
unique weapon, reloaded and ready for another volley, and 
with a glittering eye and a red cap just showing above it 
from behind the rock. 

‘* How vos dose tings, eh ? How you likes mein shoots, 
you vellars behind ze shtones ? I kif you mein vord, I dot 
you vas too shippee pirds ven I shoots mit mein pishtol off, 
dose times.’ 

‘* Come, let up on us, old man,” I ventured ; ‘‘we were 
only fooling.” 

*“Voolin! Py tam !” muttered Hans. ‘ Yah; das ish 
vas I done, too, don’t it ?” 

“Yes,” replied Jim. ‘But yours was a little too much 
like business.” 

‘*Pishness? Yah, wohl, pishness is goot mit mine little 
pishtols. He shoots goot. He shoots petter ten times as 
dose tubble-hedded shoulter gunz, mit ter two leetle trig- 
gles, by tam !” 

“That's so, old man—that’s so. But you'll let us up 
now, won’t you ?” 

** Hah ! mebbe dese vellars pehint de shtones don’t pet- 
ter haf loaf round mit shoot kuns no more some dimes— 
ain’t it ? How vas dose perhints, vat I shoots mit mine 
pishtol off. I pet dey vas some scratchun vorse as de sefen 
times itch, pehint dose shtones.” 

About this time Jim began to feel a strange tingling sen- 
sation in his southeast portion above alluded to, and a fur- 
ther examination proved that he had really received a little 
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lead into his system. There was no joke—it was a stern 
reality. 

** By the great horn-spoon !” he exclaimed, with a fright- 
ened expression, ‘‘ that blasted Dutchman has shot me !” 

“I tells you vat you does, you vellars,” cried Hans. 
“You shust got some gattnips und cook him mit some 
shtove water, and rub him all over mit your hant.” 

This was capital advice, but we were neither of us ina 
particularly good mood to receive it. We had been pun- 
ished for our foolish audacity, and, not caring for a second 
volley from the Dutchman, we hoisted one of our handker- 
chiefs, and cried ‘‘ truce.” 

Hans spied the handkerchief, and at first, supposing we 
were holding it up as a mark for his horse-pistol, was about 
to fire upon it, when we explained its meaning, and the 
whole affair was 
amicably _ set- 
tled. 

The sun had 
grown hotter 
and hotter, and 
our lively ex- 
perience had 
quickened our 
circulation to 
such an extent 
that we were 
fairly boiling 
over with heat. 
We resolved to 
go up “under 
the mountain,” 
beneath the 
cool cedars, and 
there regale 
ourselves. 

**MebbeI go 
mit you,” vol- 
unteered Hans, 
““to show you 
de vay,” and we 
all three started 
along in the hot 
sun. 

Every now 
and then Jim 
would pause by 
the wayside, 
and do a little 
rubbing on the 
quarter afore- 
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said, and. Hans would occasionally say something about | 


** gattnips.” 

He was a good-natured Dutchman, after all. We had 
neither of us ever seen him before, as we were comparative 
strangers in these parts. 

We joked and laughed, and scratched over our novel ex- 


| greemes.”’ 


perience, and before long found ourselves beneath the dark, 


cool evergreens. 


We all sat down on the mossy rocks, and were soon much | 


refreshed by the woodland breezes which swept beneath the 
trees. 

Hans was very talkative, but it wasn’t our fault that we 
did not always understand what he was driving at. He 
would persist in getting his sentences “‘ hind side a-fore,” 
and his verbs were horrible to contemplate. But he was a 
good fellow after all. 


We had been there about half an hour when a bright idea | 


seemed to strike him. 


‘*How vos dose tings?” he asked, 
already ?” 

We assured him that we were quite comfortable. 

‘* By te crate shpoons, I vos von hairpin. You gome mit 
me, I gools you off, by tam !” 

There was no refusing him, so we followed his footsteps 
through the woods. 

“I bring you mit dose place vere you vreeze alreddy,” 


**You feels gool 


| and on he sped triumphantly through the thickets over 


rocks and fallen logs, making the woods echo with his bro- 
ken Dutch abortion of the English language, in which the 
phrases, ‘‘Shtone hole mit te grund,” Freezin-place,” and 
‘** Colt as ische greemes,”’ was of frequent repetition. 

He finally came to a halt on the edge of a rock, and, 
pointing downward, he yelled back to us : ‘‘ Vot I tells you. 
Mebby you 
don’t got some 
valk fur nod- 
dings.” 

Following the 
direction of his 
finger, we spied 
a small cave be- 
neath fallen 
rocks, with an 
opening about 
ten feet across. 

“Vot I tells 
you, hey ? You 
does like ische 
greemes, hey ? 
Vone nite de 
odder day I 
gooms here, 
und pring dree 
bushel ische 
greems mit my 
pale off.” 

While he was 
thus expressing 
himself, we had 
approached the 
entrance of the 
cave, and in its 
depths one—al- 
though it was 
in the last of a 
heated August 
— could easily 
perceive the 
remnant of ice 
which our Dutch guide had sweetened into “dose ‘ ische 
But we can truthfully say that ice cream itself 

could not have tasted more delicious than those cold frag- 
ments which that cave afforded our parched tongues. 
Thus was I first introduced to the Ice Cave of Sandy Hook, 
Connecticut. 

Many were the legends which our companion narrated to 
us in relation to this cave—legends in which his satanic 
majesty, ‘‘ Ter Duyvil” took a leading part. 

The cave was known in the neighborhood as the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Hole under the Mountain,” and from its name one would 
never imagine to find such a nice, cool spot. The cave 

| itself was not very spacious, being merely a large, irregular 
fissure between rocks which had fallen one upon another in 
some convulsion of nature. 

But it is a natural curiosity on account of the deposit of 
ice which is always to be found in its depths. 

! ‘We spent the rest of the afternoon in the neighborhood, 
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departed. 

‘“Mebbe some more dose days you shutes mit me, hey ?” 
remarked Hans, as he shook hands with us. ‘‘ Gattnips, 
mine frient, gattnips !” and his Dutchship vanished in the 
brush wood. 


Jim and I wended our way homeward. I suppose it 


was awfully mean of me, but I couldn’t help laughing once | 


in a while at Jim’s strange antics, and I willingly forgave 
his bursts of anger at the mention of ‘ gattnips.” 

We met on the following day ; Jim was feeling better. 

** How many, Jim ?” I anxiously inquired. 

**Enough for a load,” said he, and the subject was 
dropped out of respect to his feelings. 

We have many times visited the Ice Cave since this event- 
ful occasion, and always find it cool and delightful. It isa 
great resort for picnic parties, and, even in the hottest Sum- 
mer day one may always enjoy a drink of ice-water from 
**Under the Mountain.” 


A VINTAGE FROLIC AT WITZENHAUSEN, 


We all agree that wine is the most delightful and merry- 
making of all beverages ; and why should not the festiv- 
ities and frolics on vintage days be the merriest of all cele- 
brations ? ’ 

Evidently the ancients thought so, for their bacchantu:s 
and menades roamed through mounts and valleys, cliffs 
and dales, worshiping the god Bacchus for days and weeks 
in continual enthusiasm and with the noisiest demonstra- 
tions ; and down to the latest times of the Roman Empire, 
bacchic festivals were the most extravagant and licentious 
of all. 

We have become much more prosaic and commonplace 
nowadays, for, even in wine-producing countries, vintage 
celebrations are not a bit more joyful than the feasts given 
after gathering the other crops. But still there are locali- 
ties where Bacchus yet swings his enthusiastic sceptre after 
vintage days ; and one of them, where his worship is held 
in due consideration, is Witzenhausen, in Northern Ger- 
many. 

The diminutive city of this name is situated on the river 
Werra, near its junction with the Weser, in the province 
of Hesse. Together with Griineberg and Naumburg, which 
lie further east, it is one of the northernmost places where 
the vine is cultivated—places which have in themselves the 
prejudice of producing sour wines. Yet the location seems 
to be especially fitted for the production of fruit. Cher- 
ries, apples, pears, plums and grapes from Witzenhausen 
formerly did not go further than to the markets of Cassel, 
Gittingen and Hanover ; but now they are shipped by rail 
as far as Bremen and Hamburg. 

The wine grown on this spot is often ridiculed by Ger- 
mans, on account of its rather pungent qualities in common 
years ; but good crops are not a bit worse to drink than 
the wines produced on the Rhine and in Southern Ger- 
many. 

The sour crops of Witzenhausen have been divided into 
three imaginary classes by wags, to wit: the three-men’s 
wine, the school-class wine, and the stocking wine—terms 
which require a good deal of explanation to be understood 
in their true import. The first-named beverage will be 
taken in by a man only when his upper and lower extrem- 
ities are secured by two men from moving, and when a 
third one pours the stuff down his protesting throat. The 
school-class wine is said to be a first-rate means to induce 
children not to miss their lessons at school, by making it a 
penalty that they must swallow some of this medicine-like 
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and, after killing one or two ‘‘ woodcock,” we then finally | beverage. But it would appear that the stocking wine is 


the most energetic of all three ; for if you pour some of it 
into a ragged, worn-out stocking or sock, it will contract 
even the widest apertures to an invisible extent, making all 
darning superfluous. 

This is the way the mischievous treat the subject of Wit- 
zenhausen wine ; but in the year when tho vintage frolic 
represented in our illustration took place, the beaming rays 
of a propitious sun had improved its quality to such a 
degree that it could have been pretty well sold under the 
designation of the best Rhenis# vineyards. 

The men forming the procession just issuing from the 
City Hall are so enthusiastic that they scarcely perceive 
what kind of brutes and birds mingle in their ranks, and 
the members upset by the untoward intervention of hogs 
evidently take it to be rather a joke than anything else. 
So Bacchus-and the Thyrsus reign supreme, and all busi- 
ness and family cares are forgotten through the magnificent 
crop of the current year. 

The vineyards of Witzenhauzen are not small or separate 
patches on which a few grapes only are raised, but wine- 
growing has been carried on there for centuries. Long 
lines or tracts of vineyards are visible on the hillsides, 
affording to the inhabitants a very comfortable income. 

Two festivals are annually celebrated by the inhabitants : 
the harvest frolic, in which almost the whole community 
participates, after all grain crops have been housed ; the 
vintage frolic, almost as old as the city, and arranged 
every year by a committee of the Casino Club, the most 
influential society of the place. This festival is the more 
popular of the two, and lasts three days. Its commence- 
ment is fixed on the second Friday in October. Many 
strangers are attracted by its displays from wide distances, 
and the numerous landed proprietors of the vicinity never 
fail to witness its droll performances. 

On each day a popular concert is played on the market 
square, and the evenings and nights are devoted to balls, 
held in the main room of the City Hall, which is beauti- 
fully adorned for the occasion with wreaths and garlands 
of the vine. This is the part of the frolic most enjoyed by 
the female members of the community ; but it is plain that 
gentlemen must, on such occasions, have something par- 
ticular to themselves, and this must be something noisy. 
To satisfy their desires, a procession is organized for them, 
to take place on the second day. 

For this procession the members are prepared by an 
improvised, yery substantial breakfast, which lasts from 
three to four hours, and is famous for its musical, theatrical, 
mimical and buffoonical intermezzi. The trombone, the 
bugle, the oboe, and many other instruments, fling their 
notes, not always perfectly harmonious, against the walls 
of the ancient building, the City Hall ; sometimes even the 
organ-grinder’s enchanting machinery whispers its melo- 
dies. Every participant who is capable of amusing the 
crowd by some mimical, musical, and, of course, funny, 
production, contributes his share to the general merry- 
making ; and the ensemble of these performances might, by 
some lookers-on who are in their sober senses, be called a 
fool's revelry. 

When the repast is over, and the participants have im- 
bibed enough of the precious liquid to become furiously 
enthusiastic, those who are still able to walk on their legs 
form in order of procession. They reproduce Grecian 
antiquity by arming themselves with the thyrsus—that is, 
with long sticks adorned on ope extremity with vine-leaves, 
They form in line on the street, as soon as they can succeed 
in finding the downward steps of the venerable old City 
Hall, and onward the boys march to the summit of Johan- 
nisberg, close by ; and on their triumphant march they 
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wave and swing enthusiastically, as true followers of the ' taining, for all furniture, a copper stewpan and a rull of 
. . . . ! . 
world-conquering vine-prince Bacchus, their thyrsus- | dirty carpet. 


sceptres. 

To put a sedative on too gushing enthusiasm, the men, 
on their arrival on the top of the hill, are served with a cup 
of strong coffee ; and this beneficial draught has caused 
the procession to be called the annual ‘ coffee-march.”’ 

In former years, when ladies did not yet waste so much 
time in ball preparations, but contented themselves. with 
arranging their hair in five minutes, and putting on a white 
dress in less than no time, they took part in the procession 
themselves, and we have a right to suppose that it was then 
much more orderly than it is at the present time. Now 
they watch the procession from their homes, and peep at 
the noisy participants only from behind the window-cur- 
tains, and restrict themselves to making malicious remarks on 
the individuals of the “coffee procession” while dressing 
for the ball in the evening. 

When the bacchic furore has settled down into quiet, 
and the thyrsi are thrown away, they will associate with 
them for the hop, tease them for their licentious conduct 
during the solemn day, or seize the propitious occasion to 
entangle them in their love-nets, 


RUSSIA’S ROAD TO INDIA. 


By Davip Ker, AUTHOR OF “ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA,”’ 


PART I. 


THE ‘“‘ EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


“Look thou now round on Samarcand— 
Is she not Queen of Earth ?” 

So wrote Ldgar Poe; in one of his finest lyrics ; and, in 
truth, though the great city is shorn of its ancient splen- 
dor, though its 200,000 inhabitants have dwindled to 30,000, 
though the once-famous Observatory of Timour has utterly 
disappeared, though the nation which Timour trampled 
under foot lords it over his capital, and possesses his very 
tomb, the ‘Earthly Paradise” still merits the beautiful 
name affectionately bestowed upon it by the greatest of Per- 
sian poets. The first view of Samarcand as one comes over 
the brow of Tchepan-Ata in the brightness of the early morn- 
ing is asight to be remembered, even by those who have 
seen Kiev, or Constantinople, or Rio de Janeiro. Far and 
wide, along the valley below cluster countless gardens in all 
the beauty of their Summer bloom, through which tiny 
streams run dancing and sparkling to meet the windings of 
the river. To the south, the great yellow cliffs of the 
Shekhri-Sebzian mountains stand up against the deep blue 
sky, glowing like a wall of brass in the dazzling light. In 
the centre of the glorious picture lies the great white city 
itself, with its endless labyrinth of winding streets and flat- 
roofed houses, girdled by a massive wall, and sentineled by 
the huge gray battlements of the citadel. High above all 
rise the vast, many-colored towers of the three great mosques, 
and the mighty mass of Timour’s Summer palace—all which, 
steeped in the cloudless splendor of an Asiatic sunrise, burst 
upon the eye in one blaze of glory. 

But, like all Eastern cities, the ancient Tartar capital is 
only beautiful at a distance. 
even streets ankle-deep in dust, narrow, filthy lanes, fester- 
ing heaps of offal and garbage of every kind, with mangy 
dogs sniffing hungrily around them ; deformed beggars, 
hideous with sores and vermin, holding out fingerless hands, 
with a whining petition for alms, and mud-hovels just big 
enough to contain one room, dark and noisome asa pigsty, 
crowded with unwashed occupants of both sexes. and con- 


A close inspection reveals un- | 
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Indeed, a very curious book might be written upon 
**Central-Asian Dwellings”; for, in a climate where the 
popular definition of a house appears to be ‘‘a possible shel- 
ter in case of rain,” the abodes of the native residents are 
often very primitive indeed. On the Syr-Daria*, I have 
seen men living actually wrderground, communicating with 
the surface by a sloping passage, through which they and 
their horses popped up unexpectedly every now and then, 
like rabbits leaping from their holes. Toward the Sea of 
Aral, I have more than once seen a Kirghiz herdsman con- 
tent himself with the shelter of a few sticks propped against 
the trunk of a tree ; while even the Russian soldiers think 
themselves well housed in little beehives of reeds and lath, 
with windows of gauze instead of glass, half a dozen of 
which I have seen put up in one afternoon. 

To attempt here any description of the Shir-Dar and 
Ooloog-Begi Mosques, or the Shah-Zinde Palace—still 
fresh and beautiful as when the conqueror of Asia reared 
them tive hundred years agot—would be compressing into 
a few words the magnificence for which I have elsewhere 
found five chapters all too little. Nor must I dwell upon 
the famous ‘“‘marble reading-desk” in front of the third 
mosque, which once supported the monster Koran that 
Timour’s favorite sultana used to read from her curtained * 
window 150 feet away, and between the supports of which 
the pious Mohammedans still crawl on their hands and 
knees, in the full belief that they are thereby cured of what- 
ever ailments may afflict them. 

But the Great Bazar must not be suffered to pass un- 
noticed. Imagine an endless network of wide avenues roofed 
in with reed-matting (through which steals a rich Summer 
gloom of shaded sunlight) flanked on either side by tiny 
booths, in which sit cross-legged figures, suggestive of a 
pantomime or masquerade, some silent and motionless, 
others shrieking and gesticulating like French hotel-touters, 
Here you see a native cook drawing: from his tiny oven a 
batch of ‘pilmeni”—little dumplings of chopped meat 
and onions, eaten off the point of a sharp stick! There, a 
baker is rolling out cakes, or rather sheets of bread (for they 
are fully as wide asa small table-cloth), which, with the ad- 
dition of fruit, form the diet of three-fourths of the native 
population. A native lady comes gliding past, looking, in 
her yellow vail and long blue robe, very much like a copy of 
the Edinburgh Review ; and she is instantly succeeded by 
a brawny water-carrier, b nding under the weight of his 
swollen “skin,” whch logks unpleasantly like a drowned dog. 
Then a fierce yell is heard, and a wild-looking dervish, 
bare-armed and bare-limbed, darts by, shouting and way- 
ing his hands like a madman. 

And as you advance, some new and startling type of East- 
ern race meets you at every turn. The lumpish Sart, the 
bun-faced Tartar, the tall, stately Bokhariote ; the squat, 
gnome-like Bashkir, shaggy aud untamable as the four- 
footed ancestor assigned him by tradition ; the grave, high- 
cheeked Persian ; the keen-eyed, aquiline Jew, in his broad 
girdle and black, funnel-shaped cap ; the portly silk-mer- 
chant from Meshid, in the same garb wherewith Haroun 
Al-Raschid disguised himself a thousand years ago, when 
out for a midnight ‘‘ lark” about the streets of Bagdad ; the 


* This name of “ Clean River” must be ironical, for even the Nile 
itself is not more hopelessly dirty. 


¢ There are 7,000 soldiers quartered in Samarcand (or, rather, 
just outside of it), under General Abramoff, a fine old veteran, who 
entertained me most hospitably during my stay. 


} In the end of the fourteenth century. 
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lean, puckered visage of the Kashgarin, with its huge, bat- | from his driver, he couches to receive on his hump the 
like ears projecting from under the little saucer-shaped cap ; | square wooden yoke which forms the substratum of the 
the gypsy-like Dhouwana, with his huge hat slouched over huge bales of merchandise that are to follow ; and then he 
his broad, flat face, and the ample “gourd,” in which he | and his companions, fastened nose to tail, like beads on a 
hoards whatever food he can beg, borrow, or steal, hanging | string, stride away across the desert, doing a daily average 


at his side ; and, conspicuous above all, the white robe and | of 30 versts (20 miles), with a load varying from 500 to 600 
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fierce black eyes of the warrior-Afghan, flaunting in all his ; pounds. The chief caravan routes are from Bokhara 


barbaric bravery. | southwest across the Oxus to Merv and Herat, and southeast 
v x . | na . ye a * 
There can be no doubt that, with her natural advantages | to Balkh; from Khiva across the Kizil-Koum (red sand*) 
of position, Samarcand is destined to regain much of her | desert to Fort No. 1, on the Syr-Daria ; from Bokhara to 


| 
ji ications | S Chodj : Tashkent; from Khiva to 
former importance, when once the internal communications Samareand and Khodjent or Tashkent; fr 


of Central Asia shall be more fully developed ; but as yet, 
travel is in its infancy in these primitive regions, and the 
camel is still as emphatically ‘“‘the ship of the desert” as 
he was in the days of Job. At the signal-word ‘* Zchok /” 


* Why these names were given, is very hard to guess. The Kara- 
Koum (black sand}, Kivil (red), and Ak-Koum (white), are all of 
one color, and that color.a pale yellow! 


Bokhara; and from Khokand over the mountains to Kash- 
gar and Yarkand. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the sudden appear- 
ance of one of these great, processions in the heart of the 
lonely waste—the huge, gaunt forms of the camels, often 
magnified by a mirage into monsters more terrific than 
those of Dante, strung out in endless file athwart the hot, 
brassy yellow of the desert ; the dark faces and bright-hued 
robes of the men ; the flat, unending sands below, and the 
wearisome glare above, all melting at length into the quiv- 
ering haze of in- 


tense heat that ho- ~m a 


vers on the horizon. 
Having exhausted 
the city — if that 
wonderful panor- 
ama ever can be ex- 
hausted — the next 
thing is to ascend 
the Tchepan - Ata 
ridge, the Mont- 
martre of this Asi- 
atic Paris, which 
.tands up like a 
wall along the north 
side of the Samar- 
cand Valley, about 
eight miles from the 
town itself. For the 
first quarter of an 
hour or so, the way 
lies through a net- 
work of gardens, 
shut in by high, 
blank walls of dried 
mud, between which 
there is barely room 
for the deep, sandy 
fosse, overflowed at 
every turn by an 
intrusive stream, 
which is here dig- 
nified into a 
“road”; while just 
at the narrowest part 
of the path I in- 
variably find my 
way blocked by a 
heavy-laden camel 
—by no means an 
agreeable neighbor 
to those who object 
to a bite worse than 
that of a bulldog. 
The camel’s pati- 
ence is as apocry- 
phal as the lion’s 
magnanimity or the 
swan’s death-song ; and in the whole menagerie of crea- 
tion there is no more obstinate, capricious and brutally 
ferocious creature than this ‘‘ patient friend of man.” 
Little by little the gardens melt away, and the ground 
becomes ridgy and broken. It is a sight to see how the 
last houses of the city surge up and down, now overhead, 


now underfoot, each peering out of its little bouquet of | - 
foliage, like a Russian in a fur coat; and high over all, | 
running up hill and down dale, like the Great Wall of | 


China in miniature, rises the vast, gray, crumbling ram- 
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part of the city, which might have given General Kauf- ! himself in the same barbarous way. 
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mann more trouble than it did in 1868, had there been a 
few brave men behind it, instead of thirty thousand cow- 
ards, whose whole strategy lay in running out at one gate 
as the Russians ran in at another. But the old saying, that 
cowardice and cruelty go hand-in-hand, has been amply 
verified by the history of Bokhara, and never more mark- 
edly than in the final campaign which put a period to her 
independent existence. On this head, the testimony of 
Kornil Suvoroff, a Cossack prisoner who served for years 
in the Bokhariote army, and from whose graphic descrip- 
tion I learned more 
of Khokand and 
Bokhara than I 
could have gathered 
from twenty books, 
is conclusive as to 
the fighting power 
of his adopted com- 
rades : 

“The infantry 
numbered 2,500 
men, chiefly Russian 
and Persian prison- 
ers, with a few Uz- 
begs. Their uni- 
form was a red 
jacket and white 
trousers, with a 
high, black sheep- 
skin cap, and each 
man was armed with 
a musket and bay- 
onet, two pistols and 
a sabre. They were 
drilled and dis- 
ciplined after the 
English fashion, 
under the direction 
of Abdul - Samut 
Khan,* who had 
been for a time with 
the English army in 

ndia, before he 
joined the Amir ; 
their pay being 
three roubles ($2.25) 
a month. Besides 
these, there were 
other soldiers, levied 
from among the 
Sarts (lower - class 
Bokhariotes); but 
they showed little 
bravery, and often 
ran away at the first 
shot. The cavalry 
formed the bulk of 
the army, and there 
were as many as 13,000 of them quartered in the city of 
Bokhara alone. These were armed with sabre, lance and 
rifle; and their pay, in time of war, was two or three Bok- 
hariote tillahs (from six to eight dollars) a month, with a 
remount when necessary. In time of peace they received 
no pay, but lived at home like the rest. , 


* An infamous Persian renegade, who became Prime Minister of 


3okhara, and took a leading part in the murder of the two English 
officers, Conolly and Stoddart. He was ultimately put to death 
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As for the artillery, of which Abdul Samut took special | to utter barrenness, begins to make itself apparent. Where- 


re, there were about eighty pieces, which had been cast 
in the country, besides those taken from the Khokandese. 
There were a few mortars among them, but the most part 
were twelve-pound guns; and of these, more than fifty 
were kept in and around the Amir’s palace itself. Here, 
too, was preserved the sacred standard of Bokhara, which 
was only brought out when the King went to war in person 
—a large flag of crimson silk, with a silver ball on the top, 
having a black cow’s tail attached to it. The lesser stand- 
dard was smaller and narrower—more like what we call a 
pennon. ‘The artillerymen received the same pay as the 
foot, and wore much the same uniform, except that their 
jackets were black instead of red. 


‘‘In my time there was a foundry at Karshi,* and a | 
} y 


powder-mill as well, under the charge of a Sikh deserter 
ealled Nassir Khan. The Amir seemed to think a great 
deal of his guns, but in reality they were very badly served ; 
and if the ball went anywhere near the mark, it was counted 
a good shot. 

‘In addition to all these, there was another cavalry 
corps, armed with great heavy pieces called djezanlis, which 
were carried either in carts or on the backs of camels. 
When they were to be fired, the men set them down, and lay 
down full length behind them, and so let fly ; but although 
they made noise enough, they seemed to me to be of very 
little nse, except that they sometimes killed the men who 
tired them.” 

By this time I am fairly clear of the city, and the real 
work begins in earnest. Up and down—up and down—now 
breasting a steep ridge which piles itself up overhead like a 
wall, now sliding down a slippery incline with the gravel 
flying about my ears like hail, now shut into a deep, narrow 
gorge, cleft by some torrent which the merciless heat of 
Summer has drunk up long ago. 

Warm work I have of it, sealing walls, leaping ditches, 
scrambling up steep banks, tearing through thickets—for 
this is a regular ‘‘ cross-country” march, which, in most 
parts of Centra] Asia, is infinitely preferable to keeping the 
road. 

To the road, however, I come at length, and, striking 
along it, cross, one by one, the ridges that rise like stairs— 
one beyond the other, culminating, at last, in the great 
bluff of Tchepan-Ata, from the crown of which the ground 
falls steeply away down fo the great waste of bare gravel 
through which runs what is left of the Zer-Affshan. Going 
up-stairs under a vertical sun is always rather violent exer- 
cise, as those who have scaled the Great Pyramid will read- 
ily admit ; but when the stairs are several hundred feet in 
height, and extended over a space of seven or eight miles, 
the task becomes athletic enough to satisfy any amateur. 

On the brow of a projecting bluff, a little more than half 
way to the final point, I turn for one more look at the 
beautiful valley which lies outspread below me like a map. 
Glancing over it, I almost imagine myself once more on the 
summit of Mount Salahiyeh, looking down upon Damas- 
cus. Thesame wide sea of dark, glossy vegetation, through 
which the white houses surge up every here and there like 
wreaths of spray ; the same tiny river sparkling through 
its embowering leaves ; the same great central mass of tow- 
ers, and domes, and high walls, and narrow, dusty streets, 
and flat-roofed mud-houses; the same huge bastions of 
bare, gray rock standing up along the horizon, sharp and 
clear in the blistering sunshine as if scarcely a mile away ; 
the same rich, voluptuous Summer sky. 

But already the strange contrast characteristic of Central 
Asia, where one stride carries you from riotous luxuriance 
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* The “ Neksheb” of Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” 


ever water runs, wood grows; but, one inch beyond the 
reach of the life-giving stream, the desert claims its own 
again. 

Below, the vast masses of foliage extend, tree-top beyond 
tree-top, as far as the eye can reach ; above are slopes of 
crumbling sand, and bare sheets of gravel, and parched 
ridges of dry, white clay, gaping thirstily through countless 


| cracks toward the bright, scorching, merciless sky. 


And the steps by which this ruin has been wrought are 
manifest enough. When the old Tartar conquerors, with 
that wasteful destructiveness which stamped them, one and 
all, swept away the forests that sheltered the soil, and let 
in the unsparing heat from above, they bequeathed a le- 
gacy of misery to future ages. The exposed rivers shrank 
and dwindled beneath the scorching glare—the earth 
grew parched and moistureless—water-courses had to be 
cut, exhausting yet more the fast-failing rivers—and so the 
two evils went on, augmenting each other, till now, within 
easy reach of the “‘ Earthly Paradise,” reigns a desolation 
like that of Sinai itself. 

From the point where I stand, I can see, as it were, the 
history of Central Asia in miniature. Through a cleft in 
the hills, appears a vast, lifeless, gravelly waste, amid 
which one shinjng streak still lingers to mark the channel 
through which once rushed, in all its fullness of life, the 
**gold-giving” Zer-Affshan. And as with this region, so 
with all the rest; not the grand and poetic loneliness of 
virgin solitudes, but the grim and murderous desolation of 
extinguished life. 

What Turkistan once was, the stately ruins, and mighty 
burial-mounds, and far-extending canal-beds, which startle 
one in the loneliest depths of the great desert, sufficiently 
declare ; what she now is, the ghostliest wilderness imaged 
by Gustave Doré-would fail to show. 

Hence it comes that all Russia’s eastern conquests, from 
first to last, have followed the course of three or four great 
rivers—the Syr-Daria, the Oxus, the Zer-Affshan, the Ili 
and its six tributaries—which have given to the northeast 
corner of Turkistan its name of ‘‘ Semiretchirsk,” or Seven 
Rivers. 

Water, regarded as a minor essential in the cool, breezy 
lands of the temperate zone, is here the one great condition 
of human as well as vegetable life ; and the knowledge of 
this fact has shaped the whole strategy of the invaders. 
*« When we wanted to catch the fellows,” said a veteran Rus- 
sian general to me, in describing his campaigns against the 
Turkoman tribes of the south, ‘‘we never wasted time in 
hunting for them, but simply beset the water - courses, 
knowing that they must make for them sooner or later, to 
get grass and water for their beasts ; and then, with all the 
advantages of position and full preparation, we were certain 
to have the best of it.” 

But at this point my reflections are broken by human 
voices and laughter, strange enough to hear on this bare 
hillside, with not a soul in sight. Is this a batch of gnomes 
coming up from their underground workshop for a breath 
of fresh air? Something very like it, certainly ; for as I 
crown a high bank, and dip down into the little gully be- 
yond, I come suddenly upon a gang of native workmen, 
engaged in road-making. 

This is no uncommon sight in these parts, for the Bok- 
hariote, obtuse as he is on most points, has a pretty keen 
eye to his own interests, and is ready enough to pocket the 
roubles of the ‘‘Ooross” (Russian), whenever he gets a 
chance of doing so. 

The ‘‘ road,” so far as it has yet gone, is broad and level 
enough, for the Russian conquerors have learned that pick- 
} axe and shovel are surer weapons than breech-loader and 
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mitrailleuse ; but the work does not seem to be progressing 
very rapidly. And this is the less surprising, since the mea- 
gre frames and sausage-like arms of the workmen differ as 
widely from the mighty brawn and bone of the Western 
‘‘navvy,” as these brittle wooden spades, and picks scantily 
tipped with iron, differ from the trenchant tools of civiliza- 
tion. 

Bat, though anything but satisfactory from a utilitarian 
point of view, the group has nevertheless an undeniable 
picturesqueness of its own. Nude to the waist under the 
blistering glare, with the cordage of sinews standing out 
over their gaunt frames, whose dull, leathery brown is well 
set off by their white or yellow trousers and huge, many- 
colored turbans, they are irresistibly suggestive of half- 
plucked parrots; and the shrill, screaming laugh which 
issues from every mouth, just as I come up, completes the 
resemblance. <A little, shriveled fellow, with a face of 
monkey-like drollery, has just flung at one of his mates 
some piquant morsel of Bokharian ‘‘ chaff,” and the ‘‘ cheers 
and laughter” are universal. 

Evidently the yoke of foreign conquest does not press 
very heavily on ‘hem; but, indeed, a mere change of mas- 
ters can matter little to men who have been slaves from 
their birth, and they doubtless find themselves better off 
under the protection of the ‘‘infidel” flag than when con- 
stantly liable to be trampled down by Khivan horsemen, 
or speared by Turkoman robbers, or destroyed in hundreds 
by the labor of dragging their Amir’s cannon, under a July 
sun, through the dritting sands of the desert. 

In such a country, and among such a people, one catches 
a glimpse, amid the busy world of modern history, of a 
world that existed before history began. In these remote 
solitudes, the ‘‘ unchangeable East” has held its own, and 
the ordinary life of to-day is a living realization of the 
oldest books of the Bible. The Tartar chief still sits in his 
tent-door, offering milk and wheaten cakes to the passing 
guest, just as Abraham did four thousand years ago. The 
men with whom I crossed the Syr-Daria traveled in the 
same fashion and with the same kind of merchandise as 
those who carried Joséph down into Egypt. .In every 
town one may see, under the deep archway, whose cool 
shadow contrasts so delightfully with the blinding glare 
outside, ‘‘ the elders sitting in the gate,” to speak with 
those who have business with them. Around the village 
well, women gather to draw water with the same appli- 
ances, and in almost the same costume, which Eliezer of 
Damascus saw beside the well where he met Rebekah. The 
Kirghiz herdsman, in his coarse mantle of camel's hair, 
kindling a fire at nightfall to scare the beasts of prey, is the 
living likeness of those who followed Isaac to Gerar. In 
the streets of Khiva and Bokhara, every native grandee 
goes attended by ‘‘ men to run before him” and clear his 
way, as Absalom did in Jerusalem ; while Esau himself 
might hail as a brother the gaunt, fierce-eyed Turkoman 
who comes rushing across the desert, lance in hand, with 
his ‘‘ company” of armed riders at his back, hunting and 
robbing by turns. 

By this time the valley lies far below me, and the fresh 
breeze that sweeps over the uplands forms a delicious con- 
trast to the hot, dreamy, lifeless heaviness below. But the 
silence and loneliness around me are now so intense that 
the very tune which I valiantly essay to whistle, in defiance 
of the steep ascent, sounds as strange and incongruous as a 
shout uttered in the crypt of a cathedral. 

I might well imagine myself in the heart of a desert, 
rather than within sight of one of the great cities of Asia ; 
and the few living things which present themselves are all 
under the same spell. Here; coiled up in the shade of a 
clump of bushes, lies a bearded fruit-seller, fast asleep, 
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with his head propped against a basket of those magnifi- 
cent grapes, which, sold here for half a cent per pound, 
might command any price in either London or New York. 
The bare-limbed donkey-driver who is plodding along 
behind his laden beast—just as Ali Baba may have plodded 
behind his, in the days when his discovery of the primitive 
savings-bank founded by the Forty Thieves had not yet 
made him a millionaire—drags one foot after the other, like 
amachine. The strapping Turkoman matron who comes 
sauntering round the curve of the road just as I reach it, 
leading a little bronze statuette by the hand, and carrying 
her baby slung at her back like a satchel, seems almost too 
much ‘‘used up” to beg—a very rare thing with an Asiatic. 
The grazing camels on the higher slopes, startled by my 
approach, slouch lazily off a yard or two, and then begin 
feeding again; while a solitary vulture, far up in the clear, 
bright sky, hangs poised on his wide wings, as if unable to 
make up his mind even to the exertion of looking out for a 
dinner. 

The sun 1s now, as I once heard an English tourist phrase 
it, ‘‘ more hotterer than ever”’; and, seasoned as Iam, I find 
the little round tower that crowns the last hilltop beginning 
to seem a very long way off. But, foot by foot, I struggle 
up to it at last. With its low, massive wall, and dark, nar- 
row, tunnel-like entrance, it looks unpleasantly like a tomb ; 
while, to complete the resemblance, there sit crouching in 
its very mouth two goblin creatures, whose skeleton forms, 
long, white robes and blinking eyes, might well represent 
the newly-risen dead. 

However, having recovered from their first amazement 
at the unaccountable lanacy which impels men to walk up 
steep places in the heat of noon, when they might just as 
well sit still, the two troglodytes receive me civilly enough, 
and answer my request for water by promptly producing 
an earthen bowl of very doubtful cleanliness, nearly half 
full, For one moment a haunting recollection of the count- 
less deaths from rishte (thread-worm) caused every year by 
the Bokharian water, makes me pause; but an eight-mile 
tramp, with the thermometer anywhere you like above 120, 
makes one callous to these little scruples, and the vessel is 
soon drained dry. 

And now, having taken breath a little, I begin to look 
about me; for this is a place rich in historical memories. 
Downward from the spot on whichI stand, one fine Summer 
morning in June, 1868, the last army of Bokhara melted in 
one great whirl of ruin, and the sceptre of Timour passed 
from the hands of the Amir to those of a Russian Governor- 
General. As I look down upon the famous battle-field, the 
whole scene lives before m@ again. Far and wide along the 
hillside, rises an endless perspective of gay robes, and dark, 
fierce faces and glittering weapons ; while below them, on 
the farther bank of the chafing river, clusters the little band 
of the white-frocked Russians, awaiting the signal of assault. 
And now there steps out in front of their line the tall 
figure of a veteran Colonel, and his voice rises clear through 
the grim silence, in words that have taken their place in 
history : 

‘Lads, our father, the General, has ordered us to storm 
those heights, and therefore it must be possible. Forward !” 

Then comes the plunge into the water—the blast of fire 
and cannon-smoke from the hill above, lashing the water 
into foam with its pelting shot—the struggle with the furi- 
ous current, and the glitter of the bayonets through the 
smoke as they near the opposite shore. Death seems immi- 
nent for the little handful of heroes, thus hurled against ten 
times their number—when, see! a sudden tremor shakes 
the countless host of the enemy, and the faint-hearted many 
turn and flee before the daring few. There they go, the 
surging thousands, dimly seen through clouds of smoke and 
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‘dust, in the hot, stifling reek of the gunpowder—a night- 
mare of hurrying faces, some livid with fear, some black 
with rage, some haggard with hunger and fatigue ; weapons 
flung wildly away, garments torn and bloody, men reeling 
and falling on every side, cries of despair from a thousand 
tongues, drowned by the deep hoarse “hurrah” of the 
charging Russians, whose bayonets come glittering over the 
brow of the hill like the spray of a breaking wave. 

Strange enough do such memories appear amid the 
dreamy stillness of this sunny hillside, where the butterflies 
hover rejoicingly on the warm, fragrantair, and the sheep feed 


len suspense which is neither peace nor war, to see what 
the other will do. 

This question of a possible Russian advance upon India 
has been much discussed of late years, and hundreds of 
critics have spent much time and labor in proving that they 
know nothing about it—the fact being, that what are gen- 
erally regardedas the greatest obstacles to the attempt exist 
only in the imagination of untraveled writers, while the real 
hindrances are those of which the European public has never 
heard. The self-appointed authorities on this subject are 
never weary of celebrating ‘‘ the double barrier opposed by 
Nature and by Man.” Now, grant- 
ing that Russia really intends 
mischief in the direction of 
Cabul and the Indian frontier, 
her objective point will of course 
be Herat, and her only possible 
route thither will lie either south 
ward from Samarcand, down the 
Valley of the Moorgh-Ab, or east- 
ward from the southeast corner 
of the Caspian Sea, up the Attreck 
to Koochan and Meshid. In the 
former case, the only real diffi- 
culty is the belt of desert lying be- 
tween the Oxus and Merv. That 


desert once passed, the fifteen 
** marches” from Merv to Herat 
lie through an easy and well- 
watered country, abounding in 
forage, and everywhere practic- 
able for artillery. As for the 
Attreck route, it is not too much 
to say that a regular force could 
march, without a check, from cne 
end of it to the other. 

« So much for the “ barrier op- 
posed by nature.” That opposed 
by “‘man” (if the brute-like cut- 
throats of the Oxus may be so 
styled) is equally imaginary. It 
is not generally known that large 
bodies of Turkomans, and not 
a few Afghans likewise, have 
been serving under the Russian 
flag for years past, and that many 
of them are still doing so. The 
**10,000 Turkomans” holding 
Koochan, in whom so much re- 
liance appears to be placed by 
many who ought to know better, 
simply represent so many thou 
sand roubles’ worth of transfer- 
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able stock. Much has been said 


about ‘the hardy Turkoman’s 
hereditary enmity to Russia”; 
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peacefully on the smooth green turf that hides the bones of 
a thousand men. But, in the eyes of its Russian masters, 
at least, even this quiet spot is still overhung with a shadow | 
of war—not the fierce, short fever of the conflict already | 
past, but the mightier presence of the conflict yet to come. | 
Southward from where I stand, barely four hundred and 
sixty miles away, English sentries are looking down from 
the ramparts of Peshawur upon the long black tunnel of | 
the Khyber Pass—Russia’s gateway to India. Across the | 
‘neutral ground of Afghanistan, the two,great conquerors 
Jook sternly into one another’s eyes, each waiting, in a sul- | 


but personal experience has 

taught me that the hardy Turko- 
man is just as fond of a bribe as his neighbors, and that his 
political creed is that of Rolf the Northman : 


“ A sea-king’s gods are those that give the most.” 


The fact is, that men of Western blood can but imper- 
fectly appreciate the immense effect produced by the belief 
which Russian emissaries are fostering in every part of 
Central Asia, that, whereas English -ule implies compul- 
sory civilization, the fundamental maxim of Russia’s deal- 
ings with the Eastern races is simply : ‘‘As you were.” 
The Asiatic, however lax in morals or in politics, has an 
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intense attachment to his own == 
dress, language, and customs ; : 
and those who leave him the 
undisturbed enjoyment of these, 
while providing him with food 
and employment, may always 
count upon his allegiance. 

It is also well to recollect, that 
among men of restless habits, 
unattached to any form of govern- 
ment, there is a boundless field 
for Russia’s favorite manoeuvre of 
welding the conquered into a 
weapon for the conqueror. In 
every age, aggressive warfare in 
a semi-barbarous region has em- 
ployed this method with success, 
It was with the aid of the Latin 
and Hernican cavalry that Rome 
destroyed the Samnite and the 
Gaul. It was from tho ranks of his Christian captives that 
the Sultan Bajazet formed the terrible brigade which 
taught Europe to 
shudder at the 
name of the Jani- 


gated mountain- 
eers of Tlascala 
were the lever 


throne of Monte- 
zuma; and the 


British India are 


against Lord Clive 
and Sir Eyre 
= Coote. Russia has 
inherited the fatal 
science of her pre- 
decessors, and 
‘the slayers of 
all men are being 
slain with their 
own swords.” In the present state of Eastern politics, 
the words spoken to me by Count Berg some years ago, on 
his return from Bokhara, have an ‘ ‘ 
ominous significance: ‘‘ Should 


RUSSIA’S ROAD TO INDIA,—TURKOMAN 
WOMAN AND CHILD, 


RUSSIA’S 


zaries. The subju- | 


wherewith Cortez | 
overthrew the | 


best soldiers of | 


the descendants of | 
those who fought | 


and other instances tco numerous to quote. But despite 
all this, any military critic of the smallest capacity may 
safely say of this scheme, as Marlborough said of one 
equally plausible : ‘‘ There is just one objection to it, and 
that is, that it’s impossible.” The total number of Russian 
troops in Central Asia, is 22,478, of all arms, a large propor- 
tion of whom are on the sick list ; and even this insignificant 
force draws the bulk of its supplies from the mother coun- 


| try, atan expense which may be estimated from the fact that 


the transport of every ‘‘ quarter” of flour sent from Oren- 
burg to the Syr-Daria costs 15 roubles, or nearly $12! 
Again, while the Anglo-Indian railway system has advanced 
to the very mouth of the Khyber Pass, Russian Turkestan 
has neither railway nor road,* the much-vaunted ‘‘post- 


| road” from Orenburg to Tashkent being merely a wagon- 


track over the clay, frequently marked with mounds of 
earth lest it should disappear altogether ! Any military man 
may judge for himself how many hundred thousand soldiers 
would be required to storm such defenses as the Bolor-Dagh 
and the Hindoo-Koosh, when garrisoned by the men who de- 
stroyed a British army 16,000 strong in 1841. In a word, to 
regard Russia’s Asiatic progress as a menace to India, is 
like falling foul of a man for sweeping the snow from one’s 
door, on the ground that he did so to clear the way for a 
future burglary. 


* The nearest railway to Samarcand is the Samara-Orenburg line, 
1,300 miles off! 7 


the native princes ever make 


common cause against us, we 
should just give each of them a 
few thousand roubles and a few 
hundred Cossacks, and then set 
them quarreling; they would 
fight till they bled each other to 
death, and in four or five years 
we could march from Samarcand 
to Herat without burning a car- 
tridge.” This Machiavellian 
policy is fully exemplified in the 
destructive wars that weakened 
Khokand and Bokhara before 
the Russian conquest, the rebel- 
lion of Mohammed Isa Khan in 
1871, the repeated att¢mpts of 
Shere Ali’s sons to wrest the 
Afghan crown from their father, 
Vol, VL, No, 2—15, 
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PART IL 
IN THE TRACK OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


Ir was a fine Autumn morning when I left Samarcand for 
Khodjent, by way of the border fortress of Djizak. It is 
needless to describe the first day’s journey, with its stereo- 
typed accompaniments of heat, dust, thirst, weariness, and 
cramped limbs—diversified every now and then by the 
breaking of a shaft, the coming-off of a wheel, or the falling 
down of a horse. Nor have I space to enter into the pic- 
turesque details of the scenery—the successive terraces of 
the Tchepan ridge, the pebbly channel of the Zer-Affshan 
below it, the wide belt of flat, swampy rice-fields, and 
matted thickets beyond, and the endless succession of low, 
stony ridges that close in Bokhara to the north. Snffice it 
to say, that just as night begins to fall, the black mouth of 
the famous ‘‘ Gate of Tamerlane "—one of the finest passes 
in Central Asia—yawns before me, between its vast ram- 
parts of black, broken rock, through which the setting sun 
pours a flood of golden glory, converting it into the verita- 
ble semblance of ‘‘ a temple not made with hands,” in which 
Milton himself might have worshiped without fear and 
without reproach. 

And behind it, looking shadowy and spectral under 
the fast-falling darkness of night, lie the massive gray walls 
and narrow, rubbish-blocked streets of Djizak, which, taken 
by General Romanovski in October, 1866, shortly after the 
decisive overthrow of the Bokhariotes at Irdjar, still 
remains as thoroughly Asiatic (7. e., as picturesque, dirty, 
and useless), as ever. 

At the time of my visit (September, 1873), the highway 
intended to connect Djizak with Khodjent had only pro- 
gressed as far as Oura-Toubeh, about one-fourth of the en- 
tire distance ; and the only way of crossing the intervening 
steppes was by hiring an arba (native cart), a sort of huge 
wheeled tray covered with a tilt, which, though certainly 
one of the most uncomfortable vehicles in the world, seems 
made for Turkistan as the mule is for the Andes, or the 
camel for the desert. Its immense breadth of beam, and 
gigantic wheels, upwards of seven feet in diameter, make 
its upsetting all but impossible—no mean advantage in this 
region of holes, declivities, and torrents; while the way in 
which it scrambles,almost without a halt, through oeeans 
of thick black mud, or masses of gravel and broken stones, 
is simply astounding. 

The driver usually mounts the wheeler (pressing his feet 
against the shaft to keep the horse from rearing), and sti- 
mulates his team with a constant succession of fearful 
howls, beside which an Indian war-whoop would be “ no- 
where.” 

My Tartar servant, dispatched into the town in quest of 
a wagoner, speedily returns with a figure, which, if seen 
anywhere in London or New York, would attract a larger 
crowd than any traveling circus. Nearly six feet high, but 
gaunt and wiry as a greyhound—limbs bare to the knee, on 
which the toughened sinews stand out like cords beneath 
the brown, leathery skin—a tattered blue robe, half skirt 
and half blouse, dirty and greasy as a doormat—a huge 
sheepskin beehive on his head, from beneath which peers 
wolfishly a long, narrow, swarthy face, with the straight, 
coarse black hair, and deep-set, cunning, rat-like eyes, 
which one sees likewise on the opposite side of the globe, 
among the marauding Indians of the South American 
Pampas : 

This scarecrow 1s one of the famous Turkomans of Cen- 
tral Asia—that strange race which is to the East what the 
Apache of the Mexican border is to the West ; preserving, 
in an age of railways and telegraphs, the hywg iupress of 
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what the world was in the days of Timour or of Genghiz 
Khan. 

After some bargaining, with which the Asiatic can as little 
dispense as his Russian conqueror, the hobgoblin agrees to 
carry me and my belongings across the steppes to Oura- 
Toubeh, in two days, for eight roubles (six dollars) ; and 
accordingly, the first thing next morning, just as we are ris- 
ing from our shawls on the stone floor of the post-house, * 
the huge framework (whose monstrous wheels give it the 
look of a velocipede run mad) comes creaking and groaning 
up to the door, and, hastily stowing our biscuit-chests, 
hatchets, ropes, and havresacks, we ‘‘tumble in,” and are 
off. 

The first day's journey is all level steppe, covered for the 
most part with short grass, but displaying wide patches of 
bare, sun-cracked clay every here and there. Far to the 
right, the distant mountains rise against the hot, cloudless 
blue in one great wave of purple shadow ; but around us 
there is neither shadow nor shelter—all is one scorching, 
blinding glare, as if the very sky itself were on fire. 

Though they go only at a foot-pace, our horses are sorely 
spent before the day is half over; and only twice in the 
whole of that parching, weary, and seemingly endless jour- 
ney, do we come upon a little hole in the ground—invisible 
at a few yards’ distance—out of which one may scoop a cup- 
ful of brown, turbid water, almost too foul to swallow. 
Lonely as I have found the Kara-Koum (Black Sand) Des- 
ert, and the ‘‘ Hungry Steppe,” this is a drearier region 
than all , and the only sign of life in it from first to last is 
a distant string of arbas, ‘‘ carrying tobacco,” as my Tartar 
henchman tells me, “to the Fair of Djizak.” 

Amid such surroundings I begin to realize the terrible 
march of Shahrookh Khan and his Bokhariotes in 1861, 
dragging their thirty heavy guns over this burning plain in 
the full glare of Summer ; or the yet more fearful sufferings 
of the Russian column sent against Khiva in 1873 from 
Fort Tchikishliar on the Caspian. Of all the five detach- 
ments, it alone failed to reach its goal; but it failed only 
when success was absolutely impossible, as the details given 
me by my friend, Lieutenant Alexey Milutine, the son of 
the Minister of War, on our meeting at Fort No. 1, after 
the fall of Khiva, sufficiently show : 

‘* We didn’t mind the Turkomans so much,” said he, 
“though they hung on our track night and day, and at- 
tacked us whenever they got the chance; but what really 
finished us was the heat and the want of water. The last 
three days before we turned back, it seemed as if sky and 
earth and everything were all red-hot together. Some of 
our men sucked the perspiration from their sleeves, while 
others bit their wrists and licked the blood, or did even 
worse than that. 

** When we got to Orta-Kuyu, where the retreat was de- 
cided upon, we had lost nearly all our horses, and only 800 
camels were left out of 4,000 ; and, with all this, we weren’t 
much more than half way! As for me, I got to feel at 
last as if my life wasn’t worth the bother of defending it, 
and that when the Turkomans came again, I’d sooner just 
lie still and Jet them kill me. What J can’t make out is, 
how on earth any of us got off.” 

At length, late in the evening, wo struggle into a little 
mud village bearing the euphonious name of Djam, which 
forms the ** half-way house” to Oura-Toubeh. My driver 
unceremoniously enters the first courtyard that comes to 
hand, and unhitches his much-enduring team, while the 


* In this post-house (bare of all other civilized appliances) I act- 
ually found a tolerably well-preserved copy of Ivan Tourgenieff's 
shorter tales—a significant proof of the universal popularity which 
the Russian Thackeray has so well earned. 
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Tartar, Mourad, and I fall to with a will to our supper of 
watermelon and sookhari—Russian camp-biscuits—which, 
purchased three months ago on the banks of the Ural, ap- 
pear still as fresh as ever, after a journey of 1,000 miles 
through the hottest desert in the world. 

As the meal ends, my attention is drawn toa knot of men 
gathered at the gate of the courtyard, who are listening ab- 
sorbedly to the discourse of some one in their midst. At 
first 1 take them for native politicians discussing the ad- 
vance of Russia, or enjoying one of those interminable 
legends which are still as popular as in the days of Haroun 
Al-Raschid. But, on approaching, I find, to my unbounded 
amazement, that the oracle of the party, a Tartar from the 
Russian settlements, is giving a genuinely Asiatic version of 
Mr. Stanley’s finding of Dr. Livingstone, the fame of which 
is just then beginning to penetrate the wilds of the Far 
East : 

‘*You must know, brothers, that among the Ingleez- 
Adam (English people) of the West, there was a great Ha- 
kim (physician) named Dr. Davidovitch Livenshtonn. Like 
all the Frank physicians, he was a famous Koldoon (sorcerer) 
as well ; and one day he took the form of a lion, and went 
roaming away far to the south, beyond thrice nine lands” 
(the Russian phrase for extreme distance), ‘‘into deserts 
where no man unhelped by Shaitaun (Satan) could live. 
And there he fought with another lion and killed him, but 
got his own arm broken in the struggle ; and thus it was 
that he gained the name of ‘ Baber-ez-Zeman’ (the Lion of 
the Season.*) But at last the black enchanters of the wil- 
derness, whose magic was stronger than his, took him cap- 
tive, and carried him away to their city ; for who can avoid 
his destiny ? So then Victoria Ivinovna, the Empress of 
England, sent forth a mighty army to rescue him ; and at 
the head of this army was a great Serteeb (leader) named 
Count Stenli, or Stanli. Now, this Stenli carried an en- 
chanted flag (I’ve seen a picture of it in a Russian book, all 
covered with stripes, like the daor-posts of our post-houses), 
and when he waved it in the air, the power of his magic 
struck all the black .men motionless, as if they were be- 
numbed by frost ; and so the wizard-doctor was rescued.” 

Our night’s rest, snatched at an angle of 45°, amid ax- 
helves, watermelons and the corners of boxes, is not particu- 
larly refreshing ; but the splendor of the sunrise over the 
eastern mountains, and the glorious freshness of the early 
morning, make the mere sense of living an enjoyment for the 
time being, and we start again cheerily enough. 

But our respite is a short one, The second day is hotter, 
if possible, than the first one; while the unending level of 
the steppe now changes to a “rolling prairie,” the ups and 
downs of which develop the wagon’s hereditary love of jolt- 
ing to an extent that threatens. an actual break-down—with- 
out which, indeed, no journey in these parts would be 
thought complete, as our supply of ropes, staves and hatchets 
sufficiently shows. 

The constant bumping makes my still unhealed wounds 
smart to an intolerable degree, and even my patient Tartar 
looks as if he were thinking, for once, that the Prophet 

might as well have assigned him a somewhat different des- 
tiny. The poor fellow’s misgivings are soon justified ; for, 
just about noon, he suddenly lurches heavily forward upon 
his face, with the blood oozing copiously from his nose and 
mouth, and through the very pores of his skin. This effu- 
sion, in all probability, saves his life, for my Arabian 
experiences during the Yemen insurrection have already 
familiarized me with the merciless power of an Asiatic sun- 
stroke. The Turkoman and I at once go to work upon him 


* In the course of my Eastern travels, I have met with far more 
curious adaptations of European phraseology than this, 
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with vigorous native remedies, and he is soon able to sit up 
and speak ; though a considerable time elapses before he is 
quite himself again. 

So we struggle onward, through blinding dust and parch- 
ing heat; the shadowy mountain-wall on the right still 
haunting us as persistently as ever, though, instead of run- 
ning parallel with our track, it is now plainly converging 
upon it. The character of the mountains themselves is 
likewise beginning to change in proportion to our advance, 
the whole outline being higher and bolder, and one or two 
of the more distant summits covered with perpetual snow— 
the outer buttresses of the mighty Tien-Shan (Celestial 
Mountains), which wall-in from the world of life and pro- 
gress that Dead Sea of humanity that calls itself the Chinese 
Empire. 

At last, about three in the afternoon, we come in sight of 
our long wished-for haven, Oura-Toubeh. This place, 
though its position as a frontier fortress has given it some 
local renown, is nothing more than a straggling village of 
dried clay, commanded by a fort perched on a high, conical 
rock in the centre. Those who have seen Edinburgh Castle, 
or the Acropolis of Athens, can form a pretty good idea of 
its general appearance, though I must own that the com- 
parison which suggested itself to me (possibly in consequence 
of my being very thirsty), was that of a Russian tea-urn, with 
a number of cups and saucers round it! 

During the invasion of Khokand in 1861, by the present 
Amir, this fortress was the scene of a memorable instance of 
Asiatic cowardice. The garrison was strong enough to hold 
its own, with the aid of its commanding position, against a 
far superior force ; and as the situation of the fort perfectly 
secured it from the play of such artillery as the Bokhariotes 
possessed, and to attempt an escalade would have been sheer 
folly, there seemed to be no way of reducing it save by 
famine. The Amir, however, knowing the men with whom 
he had to deal, opened the. proceedings with a deafening 
salvo of cannon ; whereupon the heroes in the fort instantly 
surrendered, and were repaid as they deserved, by being all 
butchered on the spot. In fact, the whole affair was an 
exact reproduction of the capture of Khokand (the metrop- 
olis of the Khanate of that name) by the Amir’s father, which 
Kornil Suvoroff, the prisoner already quoted, described, as 
nearly as I can remember, in the following words: ‘‘ The 
last time we marched against Khokand, the Amir lay only 
three days before the town, and fired just one salvo of artil- 
lery, when the Khokandese all ran away, and we took pos- 
session of the place without any trouble at all. But, 
although they gave up go easily, they got off none the better 
on that account, for the Amir ordered up all the prisoners 
that we had taken, and had their throats cut on the spot ; 
for seeing people murdered always put him in a good humor, 
and he liked to enjoy himself a bit, after the fight was over. 
There were seven Englishmen* in the town, who had helped 
to mount the guns, but what became of them I don’t know. 
After it was all over, some of the Bokhariotes, wandering 
about in search of plunder, heard a man shouting lustily 
from the bottom of a dry well ; and when they pulled him 
up, he turned out to be one of their own soldiers, who had 
been so frightened at the noise of the cannon tbat he jumped 
down there to hide himself.” 

Indeed, in studying the details of the suicidal wars which 
paved the way for Russia’s final triumph, one scarcely 
knows which to wonder at most, the abject cowardice, or the 
hideous cruelty, of both sides in turn. Even the stout- 
hearted Cossacks of Abrimoff and Kolpakovski talk under 
their breath of the ghastly objects, eyeless, noseless, 


* Probably Sepoy deserters from the British army in India, like 
Nassir Khan and others, 
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handless, which they found groping their way about the **Just so, Bashi (master). You know how it’s done, I 
streets of the captured towns, indicated in a fearful whisper | fancy. The girl takes the carcass of a lamb or kid, well 
by the native inhabitants as ‘‘ part of the Amir’s tribute””—a | greased all over, and rides off with it ; and then the young 
tribute of human eyes and limbs, cut from the living body! | men gallop after, and try to snatch it from her; and who- 

Those who have witnessed such scenes as M. Vambéry | ever can do it, wins her—as J did !” 
saw in Khiva—a number of aged men laid flat on the ‘*And she made you a good wife, I hope ?” 
ground, while the executioner deliberately scooped out their ‘Your words are but wind, master; she’s the very one I 
eyes, wiping his bloody knife upon each victim’s hoary | want to get rid of now, but I can’t!” 
beard, as the hellish work went on—will scarcely repine at ‘*Why not? You have only to say, ‘Thou art divorced’” 
‘* Russia’s usurpation,” with the still fresh remembrance be- | (the formula among the Arabs), ‘‘and away she goes.” 
fore them of what the state of things was which that usurpa- ‘**True, oh my father ; but then I should have to restore 
tion over- her dowry; 
and I can’t do 
that, because 
I’ve spent it 
all!” 

“That is 
awkward, cer- 
tainly,” re- 
mark I, stifling 
a laugh ; ‘but 
never mind, 
brother; the 
first time you 
meet a traveler 
with a heavy 
‘belt,’ you 
can put all 
straight 
again.” 

The savage 
gives an ap- 
preciative 
grin, which 
makes the gold 
pieces in my 
own belt, com- 
pletely hidden 


threw. 

The fact 
that such a 
ruler as Nasr’ 
Ullah Khan* 
could reign 
over Bokhara 
for thirty-five 
years, and die 
a natural death 
at the last, 
paints the 
character of 
the nation 
which he mis- 
governed, 
more vividly 
than pages of 
description. 
But, like other 
great histori- 
eal criminals, 
he left the 
penalty of his 
crimes to be 
paid by his 


successor ; and 
the weak, 
though ami- 
able, Muzaffar- 
ed-Deen as- 
cended his 
father’s throne 
only to see 
the blood-ce- 
mented fabric 
shattered at 
one blow by 
the advancing 
might of 
Russia, 


as it is, shake 
sym pat heti- 
cally ; but the 
next moment 
his face clouds 
over once 
more. 

“Ah, colo- 
nel! you don’t 
know how 
hard it is upon 
a poor fellow 
like me to 
have more 
than two or 


And now 
my friend, the 
Turkoman, I married my 
having fin- second, my 
ished his work and taken his money, begins to brighten | old rogue of a father in-law (may dogs defile his grave !) 
up, and to wax communicative for the first time. assembled all his friends and kinsfolk, and gave them a 

‘‘ Look, Sirhenk” (colonel) —a title due chiefly to my Tar- | feast of pilaff (rice and chopped mutton) that might have 
tar’s fertile imagination—‘‘look! Do you see that clump of | served Rustam* himself; and then, by Allah and the 
bushes far out on the plain? Well, it was from there that | Prophet! he left me to pay for it all, and I had to do it, 
I started to ride the race that won me my first wife !”’ | too!’ And, overwhelmed by this crushing recollection, 

“Ah! you mean the game of ‘ Kok-Buri’?”+ (green wolf. ) | the Oriental Brigham Young stalks moodily away. 


three wives at 
once! When 


* The portrait of this monster, which is still in my possession, | " ; ‘ 
does full justice to his atrocious character. From Oura-Tonbeh to Khodjent, our work is easy 
+The meaning and derivation of this name are (as Lord Dun- SRO. ole 7 a 
dreary would say) “one of those things which no fellow can find | * The Eastern Hercules, as famous for his appetite as for his 
out.” strength and prowess. 
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RUSSIA’S ROAD TO INDIA,— THE BRIDAL RACE, 


enough ; for we are now once more on the line of the Gov- 
ernment post houses, and «at this time of year there are 
fewer travelers than in the busy days of Summer, when one 
frequently has to sit expectant in one of those little dog- 
kennels for eighteen or twenty hours at a stretch, before 
horses can be had. 

The panorama, too, of the hills which now run parallel 
with the road on either side (leaving space between them, 
however, for a wide belt of fertile country, with many a 
splendid cornfield), is a very agreeable change from the 
gray, unending level of the lifeless steppe. But as night 
comes on, the difference of temperature on this high table- 
land, swept by bleak winds from the eternal snows of the 


| 
| 


Tien-Shan, makes the almost forgotten thought of fires 
and wrappers recur vividly to our mind ; when lo! as we 
surmount a steep, hog-backed ridge, a broad glare of light 
breaks athwart our path, and we find ourselves close to 
what looks like a dozen brick-kilns in full operation. But 
a second glance shows them to be merely Turkoman tents, 
open at the top to let out the smoke—dwellings which, un 

couth as they may appear, are no despicable shelter on a 
stormy night, with the little fire of charcoal or ‘‘ camel- 
chips” glowing brightly in the centre, the daughter pre- 
paring supper, the son thrumming on his balaleiha (banjo), 
the mother nursing her baby, and the father laying asid 
his weapons, and filling his long pipe preparatory to a spell 
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of that utter inaction which is the Oriental’s greatest enjoy- | 
ment.* 

As we rattle by, several dark figures issue from the near- 
est tent, and gaze curiously after us. We have just time to 
shout a lusty ‘‘ Amaun !” (peace), hoarsely answered by a 
dozen voices, and then we plunge at full speed down the 
farther slope, and the whole encampment vanishes like a 
dream. 

As we approach the city, our progress is sensibly retarded 
by the deep, powdery sand (for the environs of Khodjent, 
despite their wonderful vegetation, are almost as dusty as | 
those of Cairo), and not till near midnight do we at length 
jolt through a vast, shadowy gateway, under the splendor | 


of the glorious moonlight—and enter the ancient city at 
last. 

From this spot, twenty-two centuries ago, Alexander of 
Macedon, turning on his heel after a victorious march of 
5,000 miles, looked longingly at the blue mountains beyond 
which lay the land that he was never to enter. Here stood 
the most remote of the countless ‘‘ Alexandrias,” with which 
that memorable campaign dotted the boundless emptiness 
of the Turkoman steppes—where now a few fragments of 
defaced metal, wrangled over by conflicting antiquaries, are 
the sole memorials of its existence. 


even in these savage solitudes, the great conqueror’s ex- 
ploits are still as fresh as ever. At Fort No. 1. on the Syr- 
Daria (my place of imprisonment by the Cossacks in 1873) 
I heard a Russian liquor-seller, as unfamiliar with history as 
an utter ignorance of reading and writing could make him, 
talk as glibly of ‘‘ Alexander Makedonski” as if he had 
been a special correspondent with the Macedonian army— 
while every Tartar or Persian whom I met had half a dozen 
legends of ** Secunder Rumi” at his finger-ends. 

For several miles above and below Khodjent the river- 
banks are high and rocky, with a thick fringe of jungle, in 
which the tiger still findsa home. So far as mere beauty 
goes, this charming little town (justly likened by Persian 
poets to a child cradled in roses) is certainly one of the gems 
of Central Asia, overlooking from its amphitheatre of green 
hills the swift, dark stream of the Syr-Daria, with the glit- 
tering towers of seven mosques, rising against the blue, 
sunny sky over the many-colored brightness of its thousand 
gardens. But its beauty is literally all it has. Placed on 
one of the largest of the Eastern rivers, at the intersection of 
the four great caravan-routes to Khokand, Balkh, Tashkent, 
and Samarcand, it possesses, nevertheless, no trade worth 
mention. 

Efforts are now being made, however, to develop the traffic. 
A plank bridge (the only one on the whole river) was in 
process of construction at the time of my visit, and the oft- 
mooted question of steam-navigation between Khodjent and 
Tchinaz (the river port of Tashkent) is now being revived. 
Several silk factories, too, have been established by Russian 
colonists, though the difficulty of obtaining skilled labor has 
made them uuprofitable as yet. 

But the former importance of Khodjent was of a military 
rather than a commercial nature, as the western gateway of 
the Khanate of Khokand, and a strong outwork of the me- 
tropolis itself, which lies barely seventy miles to the east of 
it. Hence, in every advance of the Bokhariotes upon their 
neighbor’s capital, we find the fall of the latter heralded by 
that of Khodjent ; for, despite the strength and importance 
of the position, its defense was utterly contemptible. Ivan 
Martchenkoif, a soldier of the 3d Siberian Cossacks, who 


* In the etrlier part of the Khiva Expedition, the Russians used 
similar tents, planted close together, and protected by mounds of 
£now. 


It is a striking proof of the power of oral tradition, that, | 


served in the Amir’s Guard during one of these expeditions, 
thus describes it : 

*« When we neared the gates (a tough job we had of if, 
dragging our guns through that deep sand) the Khokandese 
came rushing out upon us without order or discipline, just 
like a mob. So then our Chief of Artillery, Muhammad 
Hassan Beg, fired one salvo among them, and forthwith 
they all turned tail and fled back into the town, we follow- 
ing hard upon their heels—and so the place was taken. 
We found plenty of guns there (among them one made 
of bands of silver and iron, turnabout) and the walls were 
stronger and higher than at Tashkent, so that they might 
have defended it well enough if they liked; but they 
weren’t the men for that.” 

On the following morning I started for Tashkent; but 
the wonderful scenery of the journey, and the strange ad- 
ventures which diversified it, are too long a story to be told 
here. 


THE SECRET OF THE BEECH 
WOOD. 


By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


“The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Pinks are pretty, and so are you.” 


O sang old Susan, the nurse, again 
and again, until her little nursling, 
when asked her name, would always 
answer ‘‘ Pinks,” and so, in time, 
2, came to be called Spink by every one 
» who knew her. 

When the old nurse decided that 
Spink had grown too old and too 
heavy to ride to Banbury Cross, or 
“To market, to market, to buy a 
A penny bun,” or even to “ Trot, trot 
to Boston, trot, trot to Lynn ; trot, 
trot to Salem, and trot home again,” 
the little girl was obliged to find the 
use of her own feet, and very soon 

made them carry her faster and far- 
ther than Susan either liked, or liked to follow. 

“* Naughty little Spink !” she would sometimes exclaim, 
when she had brought the child home, and sat, panting, 
down to rest ; ‘naughty Spink! Some time you will wan- 
der off and get lost, as poor little Tritty-trot did, and never 
come back any more.” 

** Who was Tritty-trot ? and where did he get lost ? and 
how did you know about him ?” Spink would ask, her 
great brown eyes wide open, but Susan only shook her 
head, or at most answered: 

** Don’t go into the Beech Wood by yourself, that is all, 
Spink.” 

So, of all places under the sun, the Beech Wood was the 
spot Spink most desired to visit, and every day she ran a 
little further along the road leading toward it than she had 
ever ventured before, until, at length, one bright Summer 
morning, when Susan was very busy in the kitchen, little 
Spink tied her hat tightly beneath her chin, filled her 
pocket with ginger-snaps from the dining-room cupboard, 
and calling Gyp, her little dog, to follow, set out toward 
the Beech Wood, determined to see it at least once, if she 
never went again. 

The day was bright and clear, the sunbeams came danc- 
ing through the tree-tops, Gyp sprang and ran and barked 
in his most joyous tones, the birds sang, the squirrels chat- 
tered, the flowers nodded good-morning, and shook out 
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clouds of perfume from their softly tinted dresses, and the 
little brook chattered among his grasses and his pebbles as 
he hastened from the hillside toward the whispering 
shadow of the Beech Wood. 

“You are going there too, are you, Mr. Brook ?” laughed 
Spink, as she ran along beside the brook and watched 
her shadow upon the sparkling water. ‘‘ Then we will go 
together. Come, let us try a race.” 

**Try a race, try a race!” bubbled the brook, almost in 
words; and Spink laughed again asshe danced and jumped 
along beside the swift-running water, until, reaching the 
borders of the forest, the two passed the boundary together, 
and hastened on toward its deep and dark recesses. 

Almost a mile from the edge of the Beech wood was a 
great mountain, green about its lower slopes, but, above, 
rugged and barren, with great masses of gray rocks piled 
one upon another; high, inaccessible crags and deep ra- 
vines—so deep that sunlight scarcely ever reached their 
depths. 

No one had ever tried to climb to the top of this moun- 
tain, and few people found it pleasant to visit it at all, 
because everything about it was so cheerless and dismal. 

But close to the foot of the mountain was a lovely little 
lake, very deep, very blue, and very clear, and beyond this 
lake ran the high-road to the city, many a mile away. 
This road was not much traveled, but still it was the only 
highway in that part of the country, so that whoever trav- 
eled at all, was obliged to pass over it, and within sight of 
Echo Mountain. 

And whenever any stranger came within sight of this 
mountain, and asked its name, and why it was so called, 
the driver or guide would stop his horses, and say : 

**It’s called Echo Mountain, because of the echo, sir. 
Hark |” 

And then the guide would halloo or whistle, or sing, or 
shout out some words such as, ‘‘ Halloo! What’s there ? 
Who are you? Good-by.” 

And back from the barren and mysterious mountain-side 
would come an answering shout in the strange, melancholy 
voice of the echo. And then the traveler would pass on, 
and soon forget mountain and lake and echo and all. 

Spink had never heard of the echo, and although she 
knew that the road to the gréat city lay through the Beech 
Wood, she did not think about it now, but ran merrily 
along beside her playmate, the brook, until it suddenly 
dashed over a steep, rocky bank, and was lost among the 
crowding shrubs and flowers below. 

“Why, brook !” cried Spink, standing close to the edge, 
and peeping down. ‘Why did you run away from me 
like that ? Come back ; I want you—I want you, I say!” 

But before she had finished speaking, a voice from some- 
where beyond the trees called out in turn : 

**T want you—I want you, 1 say a 

“What! Who is that? Who called me ?” cried Spink, 
in astonishment, and the distant voice replied : 

** Who called me ?” 

«‘Why, I called; I’m Spink !” shouted the little girl. 

“‘T’'m Spink !” returned the voice. : 

**You’re Spink! No, you're not ; it is I that am Spink !” 

“It isI that am Spink!” retorted the voice; and Spink 
stood quite still, and thought avout it. 

“TI wonder if 1 have got lost because I didn’t mind 
Susan ?” said she, softly, to herself ; and if some other little 
girl is Spink now, and I am not Spink any more? And if 
that little girl is Spink, how will she get to Susan? 
And 3 wonder if she looks like me? And oh, I wonder 
who lam now? Perhaps she can tell me. Say, who amI 
now ?” 

‘Who am I now ?” ?” replied the voice, 


“Why, I thought you were Spink !” 
“I thought you were Spink !” 
“Oh, dear me, what a provoking thing you are! First 
I said I was Spink, and you said you were Spink, and then 
I said you were—no, you said, I was. Oh, dear, what is it ? 
Who is Spink ?” 
** Who is Spink ?” 
And just then a bob-o’-link overhead struck up a blithe 
strain, beginning : 
“ Spink, spank, spink | 
Oh, what do you think? 
What d’ye think ? 
Wha’ y’ think ? 
Lot o’ treuble, lot o’ trouble, lot 0’ trouble, tr-r-r-ouble, ’ouble, 
ouble! 
Spink, spank, spink!” 


And so on, over and over again. Spink listened very pa- 
tiently to the bob-o’-link, but, after all, she could not quite 
make out what he intended to say, and so she made no 
reply, and presently he flew away. 

Then Spink began to run in the direction whence those 
strange replies had sounded, hoping that she might come 
upon that other Spink, that happy tittle girl who was to be 
herself in future, and see what she looked like before she 
had time to run away and hide. But, although she hurried 
very much, and did not mind falling down a good many 
times, or scratching herself among the briers, and bruising 
herself upon the stones and roots, she could not find any 
little girl or hear any voice, although she stopped and 
called several times, 

At last the great black mountain rose close before her, 
for Spink had gone off the road that led to the other side 
of the lake, and was now far from any path, and close to 
the back of the mountain, where few people ever went. 

Suddenly she stopped short, and put one finger to her 
lips with a droll and pleased little smile. 

“Oh, I know !” cried she; ‘‘it was Tritty-trot who was 
plaguing me. Susan said he got lost here in the Beech 
Wood. Of course it was Tritty-trot !” 

‘*Of course it was Tritty-trot,” replied the voice ; and 
when Spink laughed aloud inher delight, the voice laughed 
back just as gleefully. 

‘** Well now, you see, I’m going to find you, Tritty-trot !” 
cried she. ‘‘ You shan’t hide away any longer, for I am 
going to look you up directly, and then we'll have such a 
frolic |” 

‘* We'll have such a frolic !” echoed Tritty-trot, if it was 
really he ; and then Spink began to run again as fast as she 
could get over the rough, hilly ground, every few moments 
stopping to callout: | 

** Tritty-trot, Tritty-trot, where are you?” And Tritty- 
trot would mockingly answer: ‘‘ Where are you?” until 
Spink began to get a little cross and a little tired, and to 
find the path harder, and the briers and stones and roots 
more troublesome ; until at last, catching her foot in the 
loop of a blackberry-vine, she tripped, fell forward, and 
broke through a fringe of bushes, hiding the edge of a 
steep bank, and rolled down it, over and over and over 
again, until she lost her breath, and her senses, and every- 
thing. except just the feeling of falling; and pretty soon 
she lost even this, and knew nothing at all, until some one 
said, close in her ear: 

‘¢ Well, are you Spink, or am I ?” 

Spink opened her great, brown eyes, and looked about 
her, then rubbed them, and looked again ; she found her- 
self lying in a deep valley, or, rather, a deep crevice among 
the rocks, at the entrance of a cavern, Around her wete 
several children of difterent ages, and one of them, a boy 
two or three years older than herself; held her head upon 
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his arm, and looked down at her very kindly. It was 
him who had asked the question ; and Spink, after look- 
ing about her for a few moments, suddenly looked at him, 
and answered it : 

‘Tam Spink, and you are Tritty-trot.” 

“Sol am ; but how did you know it ?” 

‘*T don’t know—how did you know it ?” 

‘* [—ki ew—it,” replied Tritty-trot, trying to make out 
how he knew it, but not able to do so. 

‘* Was it you who called to me while I was in the wood ?” 
asked Spink, presently. 

“Yes,” replied Tritty-trot, laughing. 
idea of seeing you here.” 

‘**No, you could not tell that I should roll down the hill ; 
but why did you not come to me in the wood ?” 

“‘Oh, I couldn’t. I never go anywhere,” said Tritty- 


trot, solemnly 
shaking his 
head. ‘‘ Echoes 


can’t go wan- 
dering about.” 

** Are you an 
Echo ?” asked 
Spink, opening 
her eyes again. 

‘** Yes, we are 
all Echoes, and 
we ought to be 
echoing. The 
other fellows 
will be awfully 
cross at having 
all the work to 


do. Come, 
are you well 
enough to climb 


a little ?” 

And _ Tritty- 
trot, helping 
Spink to her 
feet, took her 
tenderly by the 
hand, and led 
her into the 
cavern behind 
them. 

The other 
children ran be- 
fore, or came 
behind, and 
Spink presently 
found herself 
climbing a sort of staircase inside the mountain, and then 
passing through long passages, all as dark as the darkest 
night, until, at length, a strange medley of sounds burst 
upon her ear, and she stopped short, clinging to Tritty- 
trot in dismay, while she whispered : 

“Oh, Tritty-trot, Tritty-trot, what’s that ?” 

‘It’s only the Echoes at work. Don’t be scared, little 
Spink,” said Tritty-trot, putting his arm about her. ‘You 
will be a little Echo yourself soon, and then you will know 
all about it. I guess you will be a bird Echo.” 

‘‘And answer the bob-o’-link when he says, ‘Spink, 
spank, spink ?’” asked Spink, laughing, but still a little 
frightened. 

‘*Yes, perhaps—see, this is the Echo-chamber,” said 
Tritty-trot ; and still keeping his arm about the little girl, 
he led her into a very large chamber, or, rather, cave, in 
the side of the mountain, for the front of it was all open, 
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HIS ARM AND LOOKED DOWN AT HER KINDLY.” 


and very curiously shaped—so curiously that Spink could 
not but study it continually; until, at last, she discovered 
that the whole cave was in the shape of a human ear, and 
that the passage through which they had entered .it led 
away back into the mountain, as the passage in the back of 
the ear leads to the brain, and conveys to it every sound 
that enters the ear. 

Just as Spink made this discovery, she noticed something 
else which added to the resemblance, and, at the same time 
explained the deafening noise that was filling the whole 
place. 

At the outside of the cave or ear were stationed, upon 
various points of rock and in secure nooks, a dozen or so of 
children like those who had come to pick her up as she 
rolled down the cliff, and these children were constantly 
shouting something, Spink could not make out what ; but 
whatever it was, 
another dozen 
or more chil- 
dren at the 
back of the 
cave caught it 
up, and shouted 
it in turn into 
the mouth of 
the winding 
passage, down 
which it rolled 
in great waves 
of sound until 
it was entirely 
lost in the dis- 
tance. 

‘*Dear, dear 
me, Tritty-trot, 
what a noise 
they do make, 
and what is it 
all about ?” said 
Spink, half ery- 
ing, as she 
clung tothe arm 
of her little 
friend. 

‘Why, they 
are Echoes, and 
I’m an Echo, 
and you're an 
Echo, or will be 
soon,” said 
Tritty-trot. 
laughing ; and 
then, seeing that Spink did not laugh, he gravely added : 
‘““This is what it means, Spink ; in the very heart of this 
mountain lives our Queen, shut up there for ever by a 
wicked fairy whom she had offended. Now the Queen was 
very fond of hearing the news, and when she found herselt 
condemned to live here, her greatest sorrow was that she 
never could know what was going on in the worid of 
men——”’ 

‘‘ Why doesn’t she play when she is in this world, and 
then she wouldn’t mind losing the world ouiside ?” sug- 
gested Spink. 

Tritty-trot shook his head. 

‘‘T don’t know ; but at any rate, she don’t; and so when 
the wicked fairy, whose name was Malingaria, wouldn’t let 
her out, a good fairy, who was fond of the Queen, came to 
her rescue, and, although she is not strong enough to undo 
Malingaria’s spells and set her free, she has made this 
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winding passage from the Queen’s chamber to the outside ; to the floor of the cave, and were there held by numbers 


of the mountain, and given her this troop of Echoes, whose 
duty it is to catch every sound of the world beyond that 
comes within their reach, and repeat it to their brothers at 
the entrance of the passage, who repeat it again to others 
part of the way down, and so on until it reaches the Queen’s 
chamber, where her secretary writes it down, I was on 
duty when you first came within hearing, and when you 
thought I was answering you I was only calling out what 
you said, for the next Echo to repeat down the passage. 
Then, as you got nearer, and, at last, tumbled down the ra- 
vine, I wanted to see you, so I called one of the others to 
take my place, and ran down through the tunnel to help 
you and bring yoa up here.” 

‘Is that the way you and all the rest of the children got 
here ?” asked Spink. 

** We did not all tumble down the ravine,” replied Tritty- 
trot, smiling. ‘But we are all lost children. The good 
fairy, whose name is Melucinthe, first cousin to the cele- 
brated Melusine, keeps watch, and when she sees a litle boy 
or girl astray, she takes the shape of a bird or an animal, 
or sometimes only a voice, and leads them here.” 

**She was a bob-o’link when she brought me here!” 
eagerly exclaimed Spink. 

“Yes, I dare say,” replied Tritty-trot, absently. ‘‘ Well, 
now, if you like, you may come and see the Queen, and 
then the superintendent will set you to work.” 

“To work at what ? Iam not so very fond of working,” 
said Spink, disconsolately. 

““Why, to work at echoing, of course. Didn’t I just tell 
you that you were to be an Echo all the rest of your life ? 
It isn’t such hard work ; plenty of people are never any- 
thing but Echoes, though they don’t know it. So you had 
better be resigned.” 

And Tritty-trot held out his hand, and Spink put hers 
into it, and the two children went down the dark passage, 
turning off before they reached the tunnel leading down to 
the ravine, and keeping straight on toward the heart of the 
mountain. 

Every little while they passed a station, where two or 
three Echoes stood waiting to catch the reports that came 
mumbling and tumbling down the rocky passage, gaining 
force as they went, until sometimes it was pretty hard to 
make out just what they were when they started ; but the 
Echoes caught at them, and if they did not catch them 
whole, they put in a little to make it up, and sent it along , 
so that by the time it reached the Queen, the mewing of a 
cat sometimes became the scream of a panther, and the 
whistle of a blackbi-d changed to the hiss of a monstrous 
serpent ; but, at any rate, there was something sent along, 
and the Queen got all the most important news from ‘the 
outer world. 

At last, after walking a long way in the dark, Spink per- 
ceived a bright light in the distance, which, as they ap- 
proached it, changed and flashed in a very remarkable 
manner. 

“* What makes the light flare so, Tritty-trot ?” asked she. 

** I suppose the Queen is looking at her jewels,” was the 
reply. 

*‘ Why should that make it flare ?” 

** You will see in a minute ; here we are.’ 

And Tritty-trot, stopping at the door of the Queen’s 
chamber. pointed into it without further words. 

Spink stared in astonishment ; in the centre of the cham- 
ber, which was as large as a church, sat a lovely woman 

upon a throne of solid gold ; before her, beside her and 
behind her, stood a number of monstrous mirrors set in 
swinging trames, with small golden chains attached to the 
top and bottom of each wurror ; these chains passed down 


of tiny elves and gnomes, who, by pulling upon them, 
moved the mirrors backward or forward, so that they 
should reflect the walls of the chamber in every possible 
direction. 

Now, these walls were peculiar, being set as full as they 
could possibly hold of all sorts of jewels: diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, amethyst, topaz, beryl ; in short, every 
brilliant and flashing jewel that ever was heard of, and a 
good many that never have been heard of upon the face of 
the earth. 

These jewels had, by the patient labor of the gnomes, 
been cut and polished to the greatest possible brilliancy, 
and as these great mirrors slowly swung backward and for- 
ward, they were reflected from their faces in one great blaze 
and glow of light, made up of every color and every shade 
of color under thesun ; all uniting in a splendor not to be 
imagined or described. 

Leaning back in her golden armchair, the Queen watched 
these reflections with half-closed eyes—for, indeed, no eyes 
could have borne to look fully at them—smiling with pleas- 
ure, and sometimes varying the amusement by burying her 
hands in a heap of similar jewels upon her lap, which she 
turned over and over, sometimes throwing a handful high 
into the air, whence they fell in a glittering shower ; some- 
times playfully pelting' the gnomes, who ran with droll 
little cries to hide in the numerous corners and crannies 
about the base of the walls, leaping to all sorts of strange 
places beyond. 

Close by the door of the chamber sat twenty elves, each 
with a slate upon his lap, diligently writing down the news 
of the great world, as the Echoes sent it thundering down 
the passage ; and each eif, as his slate became tull, read its 
contents aloud, then wiped them off and began again ; so 
that at least five or six were always reading at once, and 
their voices, mingling with those of the Echoes, made such 
a noise and such confusion, that Spink wondered and won- 
dered again how the Queen could possibly make anything 
out of it. 

But she seemed to do so, for every few moments she 
would pause in her play, and, after listening for a moment, 
catch at two or three scraps of news all jumbled together, 
and laugh, or wonder, or look frightened, as the case might 
be. 

Sometimes she repeated some of the news to the elves 
who stood close behind the throne to wait upon the Queen, 
and, although she always got it wrong, and altogether dif- 
ferent from what it was when the first Echoes set it going, 
both she and the elves were very much entertained and in- 
terested, and never suspected what nonsense they were 
telling. 

All at once the Queen caught sight of Spink and Tritty- 
trot, and, throwing a handful of rubies and diamonds at 
them, cried out : 

‘*Echoes! what are you doing there? Come in and tell 
me the news.” 

**Your majesty,” replied Tritty-trot, boldly advancing 
toward the throne, ‘‘this is a new Echo, just come in by 
way of the ravine. Her name is Spink, and——” 

** Yes, Scanmag is just reading about her—listen !”’ ex- 
claimed the Queen, holding up her finger; and the two 
children, giving all their attention to one of the elves who 
was reading off his slate, caught now and then a scrap of 
the conversation they had held while Spink was wandering 
in the wood ; but so mixed up was it with the songs of 
birds, the chattering of squirrels, a peal of thunder, the 
babbling of a brook, and the barking of a dog, that Spink 

whispered to Tritty-trot : 

‘Isn't it funny how the Echoes can make all that big 
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queer story out of such a very little? and though it is all | 
true, it’s so twisted about that it don't seem a bit like true, 
and the Queen will think it was I that said ‘ Lots o’ trouble, 
lots o’ trouble, tr-r-r-r-ouble, ’ouble, ’onble, ’onble,’ and | 
you that said, ‘Yap, yap, yap, ow-w-w !—and I suppose 
that was Gyp, wasn’t it ?” 

‘*T don’t know—the Queen is speaking to you.” 

‘‘What, ma’am ?” asked Spink, turning to the Queen, 
who was asking, angrily : 

*“Why did you tell me I was a fool ?” 


‘‘T—T didn’t, ma’am,” stammered Spink. 

“Didn’t I just hear that you called out, ‘I’m Spink, 
spank, spink, 0-w-w-w, yap yap, you’re a fool, rattle, rat- 
tle, rattle——” 

‘That was a man in a wagon on the road across the lake, 
your majesty,” interrupted Tritty-trot ; but the Queen was 
busy listening to the report of another elf, and only smiled 
at him in a superior way, as if she knew a great deal, and 
he only a very little, and it was not worth while talking. 
At last she turned again to Spink. 

‘You said it was a great deal of trouble to gee-up, 
Bright, and I'll see to you, you scamp. What did you see 
~vyhen you saw to him, and who was he, at any rate ?” 

‘*‘T don’t know, ma’am. I believe I'll go home now, 
ma’am, if you'll be so kind as to excuse me. Susan will be 
waiting, and I guess my tea is ready.” 

*« Just listen to that, will you? There’s a drove of lions 
chasing the humming-bird, and the woods have blown down 
and filled up the lake, so that all the wild geese won’t go 
home till morning, till daylight doth appear. Now, did 
ever you hear anything like that, Omi ?” 

‘Never in my life, your majesty, replied Omi, holding 
up both her hands; but Spink was determined to be heard. 

‘« Please, ma’am, may I go home now ?” screamed she, 
close in the Queen’s ear. P 

*“Merey on me, child !” exclaimed her majesty, ‘‘ how 
you deafen me! Didn’t you know that I am very delicate? 
Yes, you may go, if you can, and here are some pretty 
things for you.” 

So saying, the Queen tossed a handful of jewels into the 
open neck of Spink’s frock, and another into her face, mak- 
ing her jump and scream as they hit and cut her ina dozen 
places at once. 

The Queen laughed, and so did all the elves and gnomes ; 
but Spink, both angry and frightened, twitched her hand 
away from Tritty-trot, and ran as hard as she could out of 
the royal chamber, and down the long passage, where the 
Echoes caught up the sound of her footsteps, and mingled 
them with all the other sounds they were repeating. 

‘Spink, Spink, wait for me !” eried Tritty-trot, running 
after her ; but Spink only ran the faster, crying : 

“I’m going home! I’m going home! Tritty-trot, 
Tritty-trot !’ and the Echoes repeated with all their 
might : 

“Spink, Spink, wait forme! I’m going home, I’m go- 
ing home! Tritty-trot, Tritty-trot !” 

At the point where the tunnel turned off from the main 
passage Spink waited a moment, but Tritty-trot was not in 
sight ; and such a river of sounds, all strange and some of 
them terrible, came rolling and thundering down the pas- 
sage from the Echoes, that she was frightened, and darted 
down the tunnel, calling out : 


catching up the words, mixed them up with the words of 
“Captain Jinks,” which a boy upon the other side of the 
lake was just then singing. 

But Spink, waiting for nothing now, rushed along the 
tannel, and, in her terror and her haste, never knew that 
she had reached the top of the long, winding tight of steps, 


until she fell, heels-over-head, down them, bumping and 
thumping as she went, until she jost her senses, and could 
not even scream or cry. 

The next thing that Spink knew was the feeling of some- 
thing moist and warm upon her face, and the sound in her 
ears of ‘Yap, yap, yap !” 

She opened her eyes, and found a pair of great brown 
eyes within an inch of her own, while Gyp’s little red 
tongue was lapping her face, except when he left off for a 
moment to cry, ‘‘ Yap, yap, yap !” 

“Oh, you darling, darling child!” exclaimed Susan’s 
voice, at the other side ; and turning her eyes, discovered 
that she was lying upon a sort of bed or litter, carried by 
two men ; while Susan walked beside it, with tears running 
down her honest face. Spink reflected for a while, and 
then said : 

‘* Susan, I’ve seen Tritty-trot !” 

‘*Oh, the dear little creature! She’s out of her head, 
and as crazy as a coot!” sobbed Susan ; and Spink looked 
at her a good while more before she asked : 

** What’s a coot, Susan ; and where did yon get me ?” 

‘‘We found you down at the foot of a great high cliff, 
and perhaps we should never have found you at all, but the 
little dog was standing and barking over you, just as if he 
meant to call for help. Oh, Spink, didn’t I tell you not to 
go into the Beech Wood? And to think of your getting 
as far as Echo Mountain all by yourself!” 

‘*Echo Mountain—because all the little Echoes live 
there,” said Spink, dreamily. ‘And Tritty-trot !” 

‘*Don’t child—don’t talk that way !” pleaded Susan, cry- 
ing harder than ever. ‘‘ What do you know about Tritty- 
trot ? Poor little fellow! he was lost in this very wood before 
ever you were born ; and I suppose he fell into the lake.” 

‘“*Oh, no, he didn’t, Susan!” replied Spink, eagerly. 
‘* He’s an Echo now, and I’ve been to see him. He said 
his name was Tritty-trot.” 

“Oh, don’t, dear—don’t, don’t! Or, at any rate, don’t 
say anything before your father about it.” 

‘* Why not, Susan ?” 

‘Because Tritty-trot was your little brother, and your 
father loved him dearly.” 

*My little brother !” repeated Spink ; and then she lay 
very still, with her hand under her cheek, and the little do,z 
curled up close to her side, with his great brown eyes fixed 
upon hers, until Spink’s eyes closed very slowly and gen- 
tly, and she was fast asleep. But even in her sleep she 
murmured : 

‘* Little brother, Tritty-trot, Tritty-trot !” 


THE LITTLE MOTHER. 


Ir was two weeks before Christmas, and the big far1- 
house on the San Joaquin, usually so’ quiet, was all astir 
with hurry and excitement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fernley were going to make their annual 
visit to San Francisco—Mr. Fernley said to see about the 
grain, Mrs. Fernley said to buy their Winter clothing ; but 
all the children knew that the big box which papa and 
mamma always brought back with them was invariably 
filled full with Christmas presents. 


| When Almira was the only child, she was always taken 
“Follow me, Tritty-trot, Tritty-trot !” and the Echoes, 


to the city with them ; and even after Johnnie and Kitty 
came, they could not be left behind ; but now there were 
six of them, and Mrs. Fernley could not think of taking 
eay but the baby with her. She had tried hard to get a 
woman to come and take care of them, but all the servants 
about there were Chinamen, and no one of those would she 
trust, 
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‘‘T’d a deal rather leave my little Mira to take care of 
the rest,” she said ; 
ways, ard knows how 
I do.” 


Almira was only twelve, but she had not been the eldest 


‘she is such a little woman in her 


to do for them as well, almost, 


for nothing, and she was much more careful and thought- | 


ful than most children at that age. She was tall and strong, 
with round, rosy cheeks and sparkling black eyes. 
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ability to manage at least as well as her mother ; especially 
as all the children—even troublesome little Tommy, aged 
-had promised to mind everything she said. 

It was Monday morning when they started, and they 


| promised to be back on Friday night at the latest. 


| 
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Mrs, Fernley did a great deal of cooking before she went, ' 
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**T'll be sure to have a nice fire burning, and some good 
supper,” said Almira, laughing, ‘‘and I guess you'll be 
glad to get back, specially if it rains. Good-by.” 

** Good-by } good-by !” shouted the children, and, amid 
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HAPPY YOUTH,.— WATCHING THE LARK, 


and arranged everything the very best that she could, so {a perfect chorus of ‘Good-byes, 


that Almira would have no trouble. 

But when the morning came on which she was to set out 
for the city, her mother’s heart began to fail, and she 
kissed her womanly little daughter a hundred times, prom- 
ising her many pretty things for her faithfulness. 

** Be a little mother to them all, pet,” she said. 
member mother trusts you. 
fires, and don’t let Josie stray out into the wet.” 

Almira promised everything, and felt no fear as to her | 


** Re- 


Be careful of the lights and | 


” the stage drove off. 
The first day everything went as well as possible. The 
children were good and happy, and the little mother got 
their dinner and supper, and put them to bed as cozily as 
their own mother could have done. 

On Tuesday morning they woke up to find the rain pour- 
ing down as if it never meant to cease. 

‘Oh, dear !” said Almira, “I thought it rained enough 
| last week. Well, it’s no good getting up early ; mamma 
said we needn’t, and, besides, it’s awful cold.” 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER.—‘‘ THE BOAT WAS PULLED SLOWLY AWAY WITH ITS PRECIOUS FREIGHT. ‘ GCOD-BY, DEARS,” SAID POOK 
LITTLE MIKA, LEANING OVER THE RAILING.’’— SEE PAGE 235, 


When they did get up, it was very late ; and as they 
sat down to their breakfast in the big, dim kitchen, they 
could not help feeling that home was not home unless 
mother was there. 

Johnnie put on his father’s big rubber coat, and went 
out and fed the poultry and the good old horse and cow. 

**Jingoes !” he exclaimed, as he came in, dripping and 
shivering. ‘Don’t I wish father would hurry home, 
though !” 

Almira did not feel very industrious that morning, but 
she remembered her mother’s parting charge, and so washed 
up the dishes, dressed little Josie, tidied up the kitchen, 
accommodated a difference between Kitty and Tommy, and 
another between Johnnie and Tommy, and did her best to 
make things pleasant. 

They popped corn all the forenoon, and made molasses 
candy all the afternoon, and retired to bed very early, at 
the suggestion of the little mother, who felt decidedly 
tired. 

Almira woke up many times in the night, but always 
heard the rain, pouring, pouring down on to the stout old 
roof ; and she cuddled up closer to Josie, and felt glad to 
think that the old roof was so stout and good, and won- 
dered if any poor creatures were out in the rain, and felt 
sorry for them in her tender little heart. 

On Wednesday there was no change, nor on Thursday ; 
day and night the dreary, weary rain poured down. 

“* This is the last night,” thought the little mother, as she 
went to bed. She had never known before how earnestly 
she could long for the sight of her dear mother’s and 
father’s faces, 

“This is the last night, Josie,” she whispered, as she 


kissed the soft cheek of her baby sister, sleeping soundly 
on the pillow. ; 

‘* Hush !” she called out to Johnnie and Tommy, who 
were having another difference in the next room. ‘‘ Don’t, 
boys; this is the last night. To-morrow they will be 
home.” 

* Ain’t I glad, though !” said Kitty, sleepily. 

‘* Ain’t 1/” said Almira, with a deep sigh. 

She began to realize that being ‘‘ mother ” was too heavy 
a load for her little shoulders. 

‘*Dear, dear !”” she though, as she listened to the rain ; 
“‘T should think the very sky must be emptied by this 
time. It can’t rain for ever, that’s one comfort.” 

And, still listening to the familiar sound, she crept into 
bed ; her last thought being: ‘‘ This is the last night.” 

Meanwhile, in another farmhouse, three or four miles 
away, no one closed an eye in sleep that stormy night ; for 
the river was rising, and the father and mother, who had 
been through one flood already, knew what a devouring 
monster of death and destruction the broad, placid San 
Joaquin could be. 

By-and-by they saw a strange, shining something in the 
garden, which they had never seen there before ; and the 
father and mother looked in each other's faces, and steeled 
their strong hearts to be brave. 

Closer and closer it crept, up to the doorstep, under the 
door, and over the floors of the lower story. 

One of the little children looked down the stairs, and 
cried : 

‘‘Oh, mamma! the chairs are all floating round the 
room, down-stairs !” 

And another little child said ; 
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‘“‘What is the matter, mamma? Why don’t we go to 
bed ?” 

‘“‘ Hush, dear, hush !” said the white-faced mother, hold- 
ing the little questioner closer to her heart. 

‘“‘Is the river in the house ?” said the child. 
all be drowned in the house, mamma ?” 

‘*No, no! not unless God wills it so,” said she, shudder- 
ing as she spoke—perhaps at the strange noises down-stairs, 
es the water crept in everywhere, and set everything to 
floating. 

By-and-by the father held his lantern over the stair, and 
shrank back, amazed and frightened. Then he and the 
mother began to pile tables and heavy pieces of furniture 
by the windows ; and, he taking one child and she the 
other, they climbed on them, and looked out on the deso- 
late waste of water which was spread before them. 

It had stopped raining—that was the only comfort. The 
room was full of water now; and from the top of the 
table where they sat, one little child dabbled its hand in it, 
and asked, again : 

‘‘Ts the river in the house, mamma? Will we all be 
drowned ?” 

Then, after a long time—a fearfully long time it seemed 
to them, for the water was nearly up to the window-sills— 
they saw lights, and heard shouting in the distance ; and, 
after a while, a boat came up, and they were saved. 

The boat took them to a farmhouse four miles further 


** Will we 


away from the devouring river, and situated on higher | 
| a baby ; and she was sure, if they could get into a safe 


land. In it they found many men, women and children, 


their neighbors, Who had been saved by the same brave | 


men and stout boat which had saved them. 


not go to sleep again. She thought of and worried about a 
hundred things which she would not have thought of in 
the daytime. Perhaps the hotel had taken fire, and mamma 
and papa and Willie were all burned. Or, the train would 
meet with some accident, and they would all be killed. 
Then she fancied that she heard a strange noise below, and 
thought that perhaps some robber had broken in ; or, per- 
haps, the fire was not out in the kitchen stove, as she had 
thought, and the big kitchen might be on fire. 

This idea took such possession of her mind that she got 
up at last, and, slipping on her shoes, went down-stairs to 
see if all was safe. 

‘*T must,” she thought to herself, ‘‘for mamma trusted 
everything to me.” 

She had gone not more than half-way down-stairs, when 
‘* splash !”” went her foot in the water. She went down 
another step, and another, but the water was up to her 
knees ; and, with a heart oppressed with a weight she had 
never known before, she went slowly back up-stairs, 

Before waking the rest, the little woman stopped to think 
what the danger was, and what she could do. Johnnie was 
ten, but Almira knew by instinct that it was for her to 
plan and manage, and save them if it was possible. 

She knew what the danger was. Two or three times in 
the last few days a dim fear had crept through her mind, 


| ** What if the river should rise ?” 


She had heard her mother tell of a flood, too, many 
years before, when she was a toddling child, and Kitty was 


place, that somebody would come, sooner or later, to their 


| relief, 


Down-stairs, in the ‘‘best room”—they did not let the 


little children look in—there were two, a woman and a 
little child, whom they could not save. They had found 
them floating in their own garden, stiff and cold. 

** Where are you going now ?” asked the wife of one of 
the men who had charge of the boat. 

**Down by Brown’s, and over by Fernley’s,” answered 
the man, buttoning his great-coat around him. ‘ We 


would have gone to Fernley’s afore, but we thought that | 


all the folks had gone to the city ; but now Leslie tells me 
that they only took the youngest child with them. I'm 
most afraid we're too late.” 

There were four of the Browns, watching, shivering and 
waiting for succor ; but when they were told that the Fern- 
ley children had not been brough off yet, Mr. Brown 
offered to stay and take his chances of being saved on the 
next trip. 

“‘If Mary and the children only get to # safe placé,” he 
said, ‘‘ I can stand it a while longer.” 

Then, just as the first gray dawn began to appear in the 
east, they started for the Fernleys’. 

‘I’m afraid you’re too late,” said Mrs. Brown, clasping 
her little boy’s hand closer in her own ; ‘‘ they’re shocking 
near the river, and then how do children know what to do ? 
It was tempting Providence, I can’t but think, for Mrs. 
Fernley to go off that way and leave them little things. 
Like as not we'll find them dead in their beds.” 

** Well, well, we'll see,” said the man, rowing steadily. 
“ Fernley’s oldest girl’s got a heap of sense.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Brown ; “‘but Alnsira is only twelve. 
How can a child of twelve know what to do ?” 

‘* I wish we had gone there first,” said he. ‘ We would, 
if we’d only known the children was there.” . 

Chen nothing more was said, but the boat went swiftly 
and steadily on across the muddy water. 

When Almira first fell asleep that night, with her arm 
around warm little Josie, she had slept very soundly ; in 
aiter au hour or two she awoke, and, somehow, she coul. 


She wrung her little hands. Where would the safe 
place be ? 

** Perhaps,” she thought, “‘ the water will never get up- 
stairs.” 

But she remembered that in the flood that she had 
heard her mother tell of, the water ad gone up-stairs, and 
they had been obliged to climb to the roof of the house. 

‘But we can never do that,” she thought, ‘‘ unless papa 
was at home to help us up.” 

Then she went in and woke up Johnnie and Tommy, 
bidding them dress themselves as quickly as they could. 

** What for ?” said Tommy, sleepily, ‘It’s dark yet.” 

**The house is all full of water,” said poor Almira, with 
a sob that she couldn’t choke down, ‘‘ and we've got to get 
up somewhere until somebody comes to help us,” 

Tommy began to cry. 

‘«T want mamma,” he said. 

But Johnnie was more manly. 

‘*Where will we go, Mira?” he said. ‘You wake up 
Kitty, and dress Josie, and I'll dress Tommy. Hush, 
Tommy ! crying won't do no good. We've got to help 
ourselves, I tell you !” 

By the time they all had their clothes on, the ever- 
encroaching water had reached the top of the stair, and 
was dabbling about in the entry-way. 

“‘T know where we can go,” said Almira, as the five chil- 
dren stoed together, looking into each other’s white faces ; 
‘*we can climb on to the balcony.” 

The balcony was a very little one, built over the hall 
window, and had never been considered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fernley as either useful or ornamental; though it proved 
to be of more use than all their possessions on that terrible 
night. 

They wrapped blankets around the youngest two, and. 
with infinite pains and difficulty, reached their frail refuge. 

They clung to each other for warmth and courage, and 
from each childish heart there went up to God such 
prayers as rarely pass unheard or ungranted. 
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Great, black things, such as logs and sheds, came bump- 
ing up in the darkness, filling them with terror lest the 
rotten supports of the balcony should give way and drop 
them in the seething water below. 

At last dawn appeared ; they felt that they were safer 
already. And then the boat came, and they were saved. 

Little Kitty was helped in first, then Josie, then Tommy. 

**Come, Mira,” said Johnnie; but the little mother held 
back. 

‘“*T’d rather go last,” she said. 

The man helped Johnnie in, and then looked anxiously 
around. 

** We've got an awful load already,” he said. ‘‘ Some- 
body will have to wait till the next trip. Madame,” he 
added, to Mrs. Brown, “don’t you think the children 
ought to be saved first ?” 

But Mrs. Brown said ‘“‘No,” and began to cry, and said 
that if anybody was to be left behind, to leave the biggest 
Fernley boy ; and Johnnie commenced to get out again, 
when Almira begged him to stay, saying . 

“*T'll stay ; 1’d just as lief as not. I ain’t a bit afraid. 
If Mrs. Brown and Kitty will only keep Josie warm, I'd 
just as lief wait as not.” 

Johnnie wanted to stay with her, but Almira begged him 
not to. 

“ Mother gave me the charge of you all,” she said, ‘‘ and 
you promised to mind me, Johnnie, [I ain’t a bit afraid— 
and you'll hurry back, mister, won’t you ?” 

‘That I will, my little lass,” said the man; ‘and I'll | 
see that every one knows how brave you are, too.” | 

Mrs. Brown hid her face, and perhaps wished in her 
selfish heart that she could be brave, but she could not. So | 
the boat was pulled slowly away with its precious freight. 

*«Good-by, dears,” said poor little Mira, leaning over the 
railing. 

“Good-by, good-by !” came faintly from the cold and 
fnghtened children. 

They had plenty of wraps in the boat, so they had left 
her a blanket ; and Johnnie, standing up, had helped to 
wrap it close about her. As he did so, he noticed how 

pale her cheeks were, that he had always seen so rosy, and 
how dull and heavy were her bright, sparkling eyes. 

How long the faithful ‘little mother” shivered and 
watched and waited, they never knew. It was long past 
noon before the boat could get back, and then the balcony 
was gone—had been torn away, perhaps, by some of the 
many heavy things floating in the water. 

They rowed around and around, until they found her ; 
and then they had to put her in the “‘ best room,” with the 
poor, cold woman and her little child. 

The little woman had remembered to the last that 
‘* mother trusted her,” and had kept her faithful promise 
*‘even unto death.” 
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Gicantic Funevs on Prrow Pr Jowts.—A huge fungus 
was found growing parasitically upon the pitch-pine Joists 
of the Bank of England, in Threadneedle Street. The en- 
tire growth was so large that, when packed in a box for 
transit, it was as much as two strong men could carry. The 
largest piece was no less than 6 feet 3 inches in circumfer- 
renee, 7 inches whick, 2nd weighed 32 pounds, growing upon 
a piece oj joist weighing 6; pounds. The fungus turned 
out to be Polyporns annosus, Fr.,a plant peculiar to the 
conifers, and perhaps not uncommon in similar situations 
beneath floors, ete. The mycelium had completely de- 
stroyed the wood of the pitch-pine joists, and in the decayed 
parts was found an abundant crop of young cockroaches, 
spiders and mites. 
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BERTHA IN THE LANE. 


By Mrs, BROWNING, 


LITTLE sister, thou art pale! 
Ah! I have a wandering brain-- 
But I lose that fever-bale, 
And my thoughts grow calm again. 
Lean down closer—closer still! 
I have words thine ear to fill, 
And would kiss thee at my will. 


Dear, I heard thee in the Spring, 
Thee and Robert—through the trees. - 
When we all went gathering 
Boughs of May-bloom for the bees, 
Do not start so! think instead 
How the sunshine overhead 
Seem'd to trickle through the shade. 


What a day it was, that day! 
Hills and vales did openly 
Seem to heave and throb away 
At the sight of the gray sky; 
And the silence, as it stood 
In the glory's golden flood, 

Audibly did bud, and bud. 


Through the winding hedgerows green, 
How we wander’d, I and you, 

With the bowery tops shut in, 
And the gates that show’d the view! 
How we talk’d there! thrushes soft 
Sang our praises out, or oft 
Bleatings took them, from the croft; 


Till the pleasure grown too strong 
Left me muter evermore, 

And, the winding road being long, 
I walk’d out of sight, before; 
And so, wrapt in musings fond, 
Issued (past the wayside pond) 
On the meadow-lands beyond. 


I sat down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane, 
And the far sound of your speech 
Did not promise any pain; 
And I bless’d you full and free, 
With a smile stoop’d tenderly 
O’er the May-flowers on my knee. 


But the sound grew into word, 
As the speakers drew more near 
Sweet, forgive me that I heard 
What you wish’d me not to hear. 
Do not weep so, do not shake; 
Oh, I heard thee, Bertha, make 
Good, true answers for my sake. 


Yes, and he too! let him stand 
In thy thoughts untouch’d by blame. 
Could he help it if my hand 
He had claim'’d with hasty claim ? 
That was wrong, perhaps—but then 
Such things be —and will again; 
Women cannot judge for men. 


Tue days’ of sumptuary laws have evidently not passed 
in the Old World. The Town Council of Leipsic has just 
enacted as follows: ‘‘ 1st. All persons wearing a draggling 
or ground-sweeping article are forbidden the use of the 
trottoirs, promenades and footpaths within the precincts of 
the town, under a penalty of from five to fifty marks. 2nd 
The police are to bring all offenders to the police-station. 
and their names will be published in the Leipsie papers.” 
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HISTORY OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AND ITS 
APPLICATION TO THE TELEGRAPH. 


By Proressor CHARLES A. Joy, Pu. D. 


Tue first fact of electro-magnetism was discovered by 
Hans Christian Oersted, of Copenhagen, in the Wiuter of 
1819-20. His observation was as follows : If a wire be 
placed close above or below and parallel to a magnetic nee- 
dle, and a galvanic current be passed through the wire, the 
needle will tend to place itself at right angles to it. To the 
ordinary mind there was very little in this experiment to 
merit so much 
fame; and yet, 
without it no form 
of the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph were 
possible ; no dyna- 
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electricity and magnetism, and, as early as 1812, in his lec. 
tures, had dwelt upon the probability that some day this 
identity would be proved ; little thinking that to himself 
would be due the immortal discovery. During the Winter 
of 1819-20, Oersted delivered his usual course of lectures 
on physics, at the University of Copenhagen. While 
engaged in showing to his pupils the powerful heat which 
was produced when the connecting wires of a galvanic bat- 
tery were brought together, he noticed that a magnetio 
needle which happened to be on the table began to oscillate 
violently, and to be sensitive to the current passing through 
the wires. This phenomenon filled him with astonishment, 
and was immedi- 
ately made the 
subject of an ex- 
hatistive study, re- 
sulting in the dis- 
covery and founda- 


mo-electric machine 


tion of the great 


could be thought 


science of electro- 


of ; the electric light 


magnetism. 


would have been 
vailed in darkness, 
and the telephone 
could not have 
spoken. 

It is upon such 
trifling discoveries 
as this that the 
grand edifice of 
science is founded, 
and the structure 
raised which carries 
civilization forward 
toward its highest 
culmination. The 
truth is, life is made 
up of trifles, as_so- 
ciety is composed 
of individuals. The 
sum of many small 
things makes up a 
magnificent whole. 
The added links of 
apparently unim- 
portant discoveries 
constitute a chain 
of inseverable 
strength. 

Ours is an age of 
small things, and it 
is also one of pro- 
gress; because the 
wise are less’ con- 
founded by the 
foolish things of the world than they were in times gone 
by. If we pick up the lost threads in the web of discovery, 
the warp will be firmly set. The giant, St. Christopher, 
stopped at the crossing to carry travelers over the raging 
torrent ; he waited long for the mighty leader whom he 
could serve, but at last his master came in the form of a 
little child. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that discoveries spring 
armed and equipped from the brain of one individual. Such 
a thing is unknown. All important discoveries are built up 
of isolated facts, as a house is built of bricks ; and he who 
contributes a single block to the edifice can claim a share 
in the glory of the finished structure. 

Oersted had from the first believed in the identity of 
Vol. VL, No. 2—16, 


DISCOVERY OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM BY OERSTED IN 1820, 


Oersted made 
known his discov- 
ery in the month of 
July, 1820, in a 
pamphlet of four 
pages, written in 
Latin, and entitled : 
‘* Experimenta cir- 
cum effectum con- 
flictus Electrici in 
Arcum Magneti- 
cum” (Experiments 
on the action of the 
Electric Qprrent on 
the Magnetic 
Needle), This was 
Fe soon translated into 
NS Pome §=—oall of the European 

mM WV HNUNNL* & languages, and at- 
i Pinay atten; 
hee : tion. On Monday, 
September 11, 1820, 
De la Rive, who had 
arrived from Gen- 
eva, repeated the 
experiment _ before 
the Academy of 
Sciences, in Paris ; 
and on the follow- 
ing Monday, Am- 
pére announced a 
second experiment, 
which supplemented 
Oersted’s and com- 
pleted the discovery of electro-magnetism. * 

Hans Christian Oersted was born on the Danish island 
of Langeland, on the 14th of August, 1777, where his father 
was an apothecary. He was so fortunate at the university 
as to obtain a prize which enabled him to travel for five 
years, for the purpose of study at foreign schools ; and on 
his return he was made professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. In 1822 he undertook an extensive 
tour, visiting Berlin, Munich, Paris, London and Edin- 
burgh, in all of which cities he was received with the most 
enthusiastic ovations. His discovery, which had disclosed 
the intimate relations existing between electricity and mag- 
netism, and had opened up to these sciences a vast field of 
research, had made him a celebrated man; and all the 
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learned societies, government authorities and private citi- 
zens vied with each other in showing him every possible 
honor and attention. He was the recipient of numerous 
decorations, and became a member of every learned society 
of Europe. 

Oersted’s communications to science were numerous and 
important ; but the great fact of electro-magnetism so far 
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temporary magnetization of soft iron by the electric cur- 
rent. This discovery had its origin in the original experi- 
ment of Oersted. Arago had witnessed the repetition of 
Oersted’s experiments by De la Rive in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. In verifying them himself, he noticed that the wire 
of the battery became charged with iron filings, as if it were 


' a magnet, but that bits of copper or tin were not attracted. 


outweighed all others in importance that they are little | 


known to the world at large. His writings are character- 
ized by a philosophical tendency, and are expressed in a 
poetical and popular style, making them as well known in 
Denmark as the productions of Liebig have been in Ger- 
many or those of Faraday in England. 

Oersted died on the 9th of March, 1851, at the age of 


seventy-four years, having lived to see the important 


results of his discovery in the completion of the magnetic | 


telegraph. In 1877, on the one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, there were grand ceremonies in Copenhagen, on 
the occasion of the unvailing of a statue erected to perpetu- 
ate his memory. He left behind the example of a beautiful 
life, and a rich store of discoveries with which to bless his 
native land. 

Although Oersted was the Columbus who discovered a 
new continent, the French claim for Ampére that he was 
the Pizarro to explore and conquer it. The trifling experi- 
ment of Oersted, by which he caused a magnetic needle to 
be deflected, was, to use another comparison, the Colum- 
bus’s egg—very easy to do, when you are told how. 

For a long time the simplicity of the discovery detracted 
from its importance ; but presently, men of science and 
amateurs all over the world took up the subject, and out of 
this universal emulation have grown some of the most bril- 
liant discoveries of our age. 

Ampére founded the science of dynamical electricity by 
studying the action of currents on magnets, and of currents 
on themselves. He was the lawgiver in this branch of 
In order to study the action of the galvanic bat- 
tery on the magnetic needle without being disturbed by 
the magnetism of the earth, Ampére invented the astatic 
needle. This consists essentially of two needles fastened 
together, one above the other, but with their poles in oppo- 
site directions. Such a system is suspended by a fibre of 
raw silk, and is a most sensitive test for feeble magnetic 
currents. This apparatus enabled Ampére to prove the 
mutual action of two currents on each other—a phenome- 
non which he had anticipated a priori, and which he exhib- 
ited to the French Academy on the 18th of September, 
1820, just a week after the announcement of Oecersted’s 
‘**T do not know,” said Arago, ‘‘ whether 
the whole domain of science can afford so beautiful a dis- 
covery, conceived, made and completed with so great 
rapidity.” 

Ampere found that two parallel wires, through which 
galvanic currents are passing in the same direction, attract 
each other ; but if the currents pass in opposite directions, 
they repel ea€h other. On this fact he founded his inge- 
nious theory of magnetism and electro-magnetism, from 
which he deduced many interesting results, which were 
afterward verified by experiment. He also proposed to the 
Academy a plan for the application of electro-magnetism 
to the transmission of intelligence to a distance. This con- 
sisted in deflecting a number of needles at the place of 
receiving intelligence, by galvanic currents transmitted 
through long wires, The project was, however, never 
reduced to practice. 

On the 25th of September, 1820, less than a week after 
the first communication of Ampére, and not a fortnight 
from the time Oersted’s discovery was made known in 


] »hysics, 


great d iscovery. 


France, Arago announced another great fact, namely, the | 


The current imparted to the soft iron the magnetic pro- 
perty, and this virtue disappeared the moment the current 
was interrupted. By employing a bar of steel, Arago was 
able to magnetize it permanently by the electric current. 

This grand discovery was announced to the Bureau of 
Longitudes on the 20th of September, and to the Academy 
of Sciences on the 25th of September, 1820. Ampére im- 
mediately suggested the employment of a helix of wire, in 
the centre of which could be placed the bar of steel to be 
magnetized. It is claimed for Sir Humphrey Davy thathe 
made the same discovery simultaneously with Arago, and 
without any knowledge of what the latter had done. 

In November, 1825, Mr. Sturgeon, of England, bent a 
piece of iron wire into the form of a horseshoe, and put 
loosely around it a coil of copper wire, with wide intervals 
between the turns or spires, to prevent them touching each 
other ; and through this coil he transmitted a current of 
galvanism. The iron, under the influence of this current, 
became magnetic; and thus was produced an electro- 
magnet. 

In 1828, Professor Joseph Henry, after repeating the 
experiments of Oersted, Ampére and others, commenced 
the investigation of the laws of the development of mag- 
netism in soft iron by means of the electrical current. He 
carried the lifting powers of the electro-magnet to their 
greatest perfection. One of these magnets, now in the 
cabinet at Princeton, was made to sustain three thousand 
six hundred pounds, with a battery occupying about a 
cubic foot of space. Professor Henry also observed that 
no perceptible diminution of the lifting power took place 
when the current was transmitted through an intervening 
wire, between the battery and the magnet, of upward of a 
thousand feet. This was the first discovery of the fact that 
a galvanic current of sufficient force to produce mechanical 
effects could be transmitted through wires to a great dis- 
tance. It was one of the most important observations made 
in the whole line of research, inasmuch as it showed that 
an electric telegraph was practicable. 

Professor Henry says of these researches: “At the 
conclusion of this series of experiments, there were two 
applications of the electro-magnet in my mind; one, the 
production of a machine to be moved by electro-magnetism, 
and the other the transmission of, or calling into action, 
power at a distance. The first idea was carried into execu- 
tion in the machine described in Silliman’s Journal in 1831, 
and for the second I arranged around one of the upper 
rooms in the Albany Academy a wire of more than a mile 
in length, through which I was enabled to make signals by 
sounding a bell.” 

This was in 1832. The mechanical arrangement for 
effecting the object, was simply a steel bar, permanently 
magnetized, of about ten inches in length, supported on a 
pivot and placed with its north end between the two arms 
of a horseshoe magnet. When the latter was excited by the 
current, the end of the bar thus placed was attracted by 
one arm of the horseshoe and repelled by the other, and was 
thus caused to move in a horizontal plane, and its further 
extremity to strike a bell suitably adjusted. 

Previous to Professor Henry’s investigations, the means 
of developing magnetism in soft iron were imperfectly un- 
derstood, and the electro-magnet which then existed was 
inapplicable to the transmission of power to a distance. He 


‘ 


was the first to prove by actual experiment that, in order to 
develop magnetic power at a distance, a galvanic battery of 
intensity must be employed to project the current through 
the long conductor, and that a magnet surrounded by many 
turns of one long wire must be used to receive the current. 
He was the first actually to magnetize a piece of iron at a 
distance, and to call attention to the fact of the applica- 
bility of his experiments to the telegraph. He was also the 
first to actually sound a bell at a distance by means of the 
electro-magnet, and the principles he developed were ap- 
plied by Dr. Gale to render Mor-e’s machine effective at a 
distance ; and they were also applied to the various machines 
invented by Gauss, Weber, Steinkeil and Wheatstone. 

The galvanometer now employed for transmitting mes- 
sages by the Atlantic cable, is about as close an imitation of 
the apparatus devised by Henry for ringing a bell in the 
Albany Academy in 1832, as the different circumstances of 
the cases require. 

The electro-magnet now used for the telegraph all over 
the world is the one invented and described by Henry in 
1831. The magnet is the power behind the throne; it 
drives the electric clock and the magneto-electric machine ; 
it frightens away burglars, gives the alarm of fire, warns of 
danger, explodes the mine, transmits signals, sends mes- 
sages by the needle, makes permanent record by the tele- 
graph, and speaks to us through the telephone. 

The philosopher who discovered the scientific principles 
upon which the electro-magnet is founded, and who in- 
vented the form of apparatus best adapted to demonstrate 
these principles, must be regarded as having made the chief 
contribution to the magnetic telegraph. This philosopher 
is Joseph Henry, and to him is accorded the homage of the 
whole scientific world for his magnificent discovery. 

Mr. F. O. J. Smith, who was one of Morse’s earliest and 
strongest aids in the introduction of the telegraph, and who 
was very familiar with its original history, referring to a pro- 
posal to erect a monument at Washington to symbolize the 
history of the electro-magnetic telegraph, made use of the fol- 
lowing strong language’: ‘‘I feel constrained to say, if the 
Monumental Society resolves to erect at the national capital of 
the United States a memorial monument to symbolize in stat- 
uary of colossal proportions the history of the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph before that history has been authentically 
written, it is my conviction that the statue most worthy to 
stand upon the summit of such monument would be that of 
the man of true science, who explored the laws of nature 
ahead of all other men, and was the first to wrest electro- 
magnetism from nature’s embrace and make it a missionary 
to the cause of human progress; and that man is Joseph 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution. Professor Morse 
and his early coadjutors would more appropriately occupy, 
in relief, the sides of the pedestal ; symbolizing by their es- 
tvblished merits and co-operative works the grandeur of the 
a:searches and discoveries of their leader and chief, who 
was the first to announce and demonstrate, by actual me- 
chanical agencies, the practicability of an electro-magnetic 
telegraph through great distances. 

‘“‘Dr. Barlow reached, in 1825, the same mechanical point 
that Professor Morse reached in 1837, and failed of success 
for the want of Professor Henry’s discovery—for then it 
had not been made known. Barlow and Morse used the 
Moll magnet and the quantity battery, and both failed. 
Neither knew how to propel the galvanic current to a dis- 
tance, and hence both failed to construct a practical electro- 
magnetic telegraph that could be worked at a distance 
greater than from fifteen to forty feet.” 

It was not until the principles discovered by Joseph 
Henry were made known that success attended the efforts 
0i Morse and Wheatstone to perfect the telegraph, 
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In November, 1831, Michael Faraday read before the 
Royal Society an account of his discovery of the induction 
of currents, showing that the passage of a galvanic current 
in one wire induced a momentary current in a contiguous 
wire, and that the movement of the wire transmitting a cur- 
rent to and from another wire also developed elementary 
currents in the latter. In the same paper he also announced 
the interesting discovery of the development of electricity 
by magnetism ; the electric currents being produced by 
the development of electro-magnetism and its cessation, and 
also by the motion of a steel magnet to and from its keeper 
—the latter being surrounded by a coil of wire connected 
with a remote galvanometer. This species of electricity he 
termed magneto-electric induction. It was only necessary 
to revolve a magnet before soft iron to keep up a constant 
stream of electricity. 

This was the principle of the magneto-electric machines, 
which have been brought to such perfection in modern 
times, and are of such great value in the electric light and 
in electro-metallurgy, and may finally, also, give us dynamo- 
electric motors of great power and practical economy. The 
discovery of the law of induction, by Faraday, is, therefore, 
justly regarded as having been one of the most brilliant 
and important of the whole series. 

The first magneto-electric machine was manufactured by 
Pixii, in Paris, in 1832. It consisted of two columns of 
wood, supporting an electro-magnet shaped like a horse- 
shoe, and surrounded by a wire covered with silk wound in 
a helix. Below was a powerful natural magnet, which 
could be revolved rapidly, and thus induce the currents of 
electricity. To prevent the two currents from destroying 
each other, an apparatus called a commutator, or pole- 
changer, was introduced, by means of which two currents 
of electricity produced by the action of the revolving mag- 
net were made, as it were, to flow each in its own channel ; 
and thus the stream could be augmented in the same man- 
ner as a current from a galvanic battery. 

Since this pioneer machine of Pixii was made, many 
others have been invented, to some of which we shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter. In the latter part of June, 
1832, Professor Henry commenced experiments on mag- 
neto-electric induction, and was very successful in the pro- 
duction of sparks. A few years later Professor Charles G. 
Page, of Salem, Mass., began investigations into the sci- 
ence of induction, and to him the world is indebted for 
several important discoveries and inventions, for which he 
has never received half the credit he deserved. In 1837, 
Dr. Page noticed the production of a musical sound from a 
magnet, between the poles of which a flat spiral was placed. 
The sound was heard whenever contact was made or broken 
between the coil and the battery. Two notes were distin- 
guished—one the proper musical tone .of the magnet, and 
the other an octave higher. It was after studying this 
phenomenon that Professor Bell arrived at the invention 
of the telephone. 

The conversion of dynamic into static electricity was par- 
tially accomplished by Masson, in 1842; still better by 
Ruhmkorff, in 1851; and quite perfectly by Ritchie, of 
Boston, in 1857. The induction ov.) by which this is 
uccomplished is universally known as the Rubmkorff coil, 
but its practical value appears to be due to the improve- 
ments made in it by Page and Ritchie. It was founded 
upon the researches and discoveries of Faraday, Henry, 
De la Rive, Fizeau, and others. 

In July, 1859, Professor McCulloch, of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, exhibited in Paris one of Ritchie's coils, 
giving sparks of seven inches. Ruhmkorff dissected this 
for the purpose of examining its constrnetion, and imme- 
diately copied tue metuva vi winding iuyented by Ritchie, 
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and thus perfected his instrument. In 1864 Ruhmkorff | priety of setting up for himself as a manufacturer of philo- 
received a prize of 50,000 francs for having made the most | sophical instruments. Aided by this patron, he soon 
important discovery in the applications of electricity since | became known as an ingenious mechanic, and his modest 
1852. shop was for years the headquarters of the most celebrated 
The career of this man was a most interesting one. Born | physicists of Europe. He died near the close of the year 
of poor parents in Hanover, Germany, he emigrated to | 1877, far advanced in years and full of honors. 
Paris at the age of eighteen, and obtained employment as! It has not been possible in this short sketch to mention 
servant and porter in the laboratory of Professor Chevalier. | the names and deeds of all the philosophers who have con- 
Here his ingenuity in mounting apparatus soon attracted | tributed to the discovery and progress of electro-magnet- 
the notice of his employer, who suggested to him the pro- ' ism ; but the most important facts have been recorded, and 
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FRANCIS ARAGO, 


honor has been ascribed where it appeared to be due. The 
following list of the men who have rendered service to the 


electro-static coil. 


tion of the principal ones. 


A. M, AMPBRE, 


14, Page invented the first 


15, Jacobi invented electro-metallurgy. 


progress of the science of electricity contains some of the | 16. Daniell made the first battery of constant power. 17. 


omitted names, and will serve to impress the order of dis- 
covery upon the’'memory. Their vast work has all beer 


accomplished since tie year 
1820 : 

1. Oerstel discovered elec- 
tro-magnetism. 2. Ampére 
found the action of currents 
upon currents, and estab- 
lished the theory of electro- 
dynamics. 3. Arago discov- 
ered the magnetizing influ- 
ence of currents passing over 
iron or steel wires. 4. See- 
beck discovered thermo- 
electric currents. 5. Faraday 
discovered currents by in- 
duction. 6. Pelitier demon- 
strated the strange fact that 
currents produce a consider- 
able diminution of tempera- 
ture. 7. Ohm established the 
immortal law of the intensity 
of currents, 8. Pixii con- 
structed the first magneto- 
electric machine. 9. Wheat- 
stone measured the velocity 
of electricity and operated 
the first electro-magnetic tele- 
graph. 10. Henry made the 
first powerful electro-magnet. 
11. Morse and Steinheil im- 
proved the electro-magnetic 
telegraph. 12. Neef proved 
that heat is developed at the 
positive and light at the neg- 
ative pole of the battery. 13, 
Masson discovered the phe- 
nomena of secondary currents 
produced by the interrup- 
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Plucker proved that magnetic attraction and repulsion is 
in relation with the axes of crystals. 


18, Santi-Linari 
obtained the first spark by 
means of the magnetic in- 
duction from the earth. 19. 
Gauss constructed the mag- 
neto-meter and established 
the theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism. 20. Nobili invented 
the thermo-electric galvano- 
scope. 21. Brett was the first 
to establish the submarine 
telegraph. 22. Davy was the 
first who saw that wire 
through which a current 
passes attracts iron filings. 
23. Berzelius was the founder 
of electro-chemistry. 24. 
Beequerel reproduced crys- 
tals by electric currents. 25. 
Armstrong invented the 
hydro-electric machine, 26. 
Matteucci and Du Bois Ray- 
mond analyzed the electric 
action created by the contrac- 
tion of muscles. 27. Helm- 
holtz measured the speed of 
animal electiic currents. 28. 
Faucault and Staite cach in- 
vented separately the regula- 
tor of the electric light. 29. 
Grove invented the celebrated 
battery that bears his name. 
80. Boucalari first observed 
the magnetism of flame. 

Iam aware that the above 
list is far from complete, and 
that many important inven- 
tors are conspicuous by their 
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absence ; but as some of these will be mentioned in con- 
sidering the practical bearings of the subject, less injustice 
will be done them. 


MODERN APPLICATION OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM—THE ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


Having traced the history of electricity through all its 
stages from the time of Thales, 600 years B.c., down to the 
present time, the agreeable task now remains of giving a 
description of some of the practical applications which have 
been made in that branch of science known as electro-mag- 
netism. 

First and foremost is the electro-magnetic telegraph. The 
story of the telegraph has been related so many times that 
it is more or less familiar to everybody ; but notwithstand- 
ing this familiarity, the subject never grows wearisome, and 
the mystery of its operation will always secure for it an 
attentive hearing. 

When, in the year 1746, it became known that electricity 
could be conducted by wires over considerable distances, it 
began to be regarded as a possible means of communicating 
intelligence from one place to another. Musschenbroek 
had constructed the Leyden jar, and Lemonnier had seen 
the current transmitted over two miles of space in an inap- 
preciable time. The idea of a telegraph seemed to be natu- 
ral, under such circumstances. 
this kind seems to have been contained in an anonymous 
letter signed C. M., which appeared in the Scots Magazine, 
February 1st, 1753, and which Sir David Brewster attributes 
to Charles Marshal, of Renfrew. 

In this remarkable letter the writer refers to the fact that 


. . | 
the electric force can be propagated through a wire from | 


one place to another without being sensibly weakened by 
the distance. He, therefore proposed to employ insulated 
wires, equal in number to the letters of the alphabet, and 
placed in parallel lines an inch apart. A frictional electrical 
machine was to be placed at right angles to the ends of the 
wires, and each terminal wire was to have enough electricity 
to return to its proper position after having been attracted 
out of place by the battery. By observing the letter oppo- 
site the pith-pall sensitized by the electricity, and writing 
it down, a person at a distance would be able to read any 
message transmitted to him, and, by a preconcerted signal, 
could send a reply. 

Minute details were given, which we now recognize as 
perfectly practicable, but no attention was paid to the com- 
munication, and the experiment was never tried in Scotland, 
and the honor 
of having first 
devised and 
executed ‘a 
plan for tele- 
graphing, 
means of stati- 
cal electricity, 
must be as- 
cribed_ to 
George Louis 
Lesage, pro- 
fessor of ma- 
thematics at 
Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, who, 
in 1774, con- 
structed an 
apparatus pre- 
cisely on the 
plan proposed 
by Charles 


by 


SCHWEIGGER’S GALY ANOMETER. 


The earliest suggestion of 
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Marshall, which proved as successful as any contrivance 
could be expected to be which employed frictional elec- 
tricity as its moving force. 

A similar app:ratus was made in Paris, in 1787, by Lo- 
mond, mentioned by Arthur Young in an account of his 
travels on the Continent. 

In Germany, Reiser proposed, in 1794, to illuminate tie 


| letters of the alphabet by electric sparks discharged from 


the ends of as many wires as there are letters of the alpha- 
bet. This was, in reality, Franklin’s idea, and had been 
proposed by him for telegraphic purposes many years be- 
fore it was revived by Reiser. 

From this time forward many ingenious attempts were 
made to employ frictional electricity for telegraphic pur- 
poses, most of which it is unnecessary to notice in detail, as 
they were attended with only partial success. 

In 1794, an aerial telegraph, without the intervention of 
electricity, was invented in France by Claude Chappé, which 
soon came into use in nearly every civilized country, and, 
strangely enough, stood in the way of the introduction of 
much more efficient and practical inventions. It consisted 
of an upright post, supporting a horizontal bar, which, 
turning upon a pivot, could be placed at various inclina- 
tions. This had two smaller arms pivoted to its extremities, 
and capable of being turned at various angles with them. 
By independent movements of the parts, the apparatus was 
susceptible of 98 distinct positions, and of exhibiting the 
same number of different signals, which could be made to 
represent either letters, numbers, words or sentences. As 
the signal-towers had to be built four or five miles apart, 
the expense of a long line was something prodigious, amount- 
ing, in Russia for example, where there were 220 stations 
between Warsaw and St. Petersburg, to many millions of 
dollars, On this account government officials were very un- 
willing to listen to any new propositions, as subsequent 
history shows. 

In 1816, Francis Ronalds constructed a telegraph, making 
use of frictional electricity and a single wire, and exhibited 
signals by the divergence of pith-balls combined with dials 
revolving synchronously. He fully perceived the value of 
his idea, and strove to bring it before the British Govern- 
ment, but received an answer which can never be too often 
cited as an illustration of official red tape: ‘‘ Telegraphs of 
any kind are now wholly unnecessary, and no other than 
the one now in use will be adopted.” 

Nothing daunted by this apathy, Mr. Ronalds matured 
his invention, and in 1823 published a ‘‘ Description of an 
Electric Telegraph, and of some other Electrical Appara- 
tus.” Mr. Ronalds was too far ahead of his time, and too 
purely a man of science to secure a hearing for his discovery 
in those early days, and it was left to others to mature his 
idea and to establish the system which his prophetic eye 
had foreseen would one day transform the world. 

It was not till 1837, fourteen years after Mr. Ronalds’s 
pamphlet, that Messrs. Cooke & Wheatstone took out their 
first patent. Thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy with 
genius, Mr. Ronalds’s merits have received recognition, 
and the honor of knighthood was conferred upon him after 
he had reached an advanced age. 

In 1828, Harrison Gray Dyer, of New York, invented a 
telegraph, the principle of which consisted in sending dis- 
charges of frictional electricity through a wire, which should 
be recorded by being caused to pass through a sheet of 
moistened litmus paper moving at a uniform rate. The rel- 
ative distance apart of the discharges was to indicate the 
letters of the alphabet. There is evidence that this inven- 
tion was experimentally tried on Long Island the same year 
in which it was invented, but little is definitely known re- 
specting the results, 


All of the attempts undertaken previous to the commence- 
ment of this century to apply statical or frictional electricity 
to the purposes of a telegr: ph, were almost necessarily un- 
successful. This kind of electricity is difficult to manage, 
owing to its tendency to escape on all possible occasions. 


The discovery of Voltaic electricity and the invention of | lows: At one 
the pile in 1800, utterly changed the condition of things. | of the stations 
The pile furnished a constant source of electricity without | was mounted a 


tension—that is to say, without the tendency to abandon its 
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| 
| 


| 


direct line of conductor, and there was here a prospect of | 
being able to force the fluid over an indefinite space with- | 


out danger of serions loss during the transit. 
The invention of the pile gave a new impulse to the re- 
searches concerning the electric telegraph ; and numerous 


contrivances were proposed, some of which were by no | 
Voltaic cir- 


means without value, In the year 1859, M. Gerspach pub- 
lished in the Annales Télégraphiques an account of some cu- 


rious documents discovered by him in the archives of the | 


French Government ; from which it appears that, as early 
as 1802, one Jean Alexandre, a gold plater of Poitiers, 
France, applied the principle of the Voltaic pile to the 
invention of an electric telegraph. 

M. Gerspach gives the correspondence between Alex- 
andre and the then Minister of Public Instruction—who 
was none other than the celebrated chemist Chaptal—from 
which we learn that the experience of Ronalds in England 
had been anticipated by a good many years in France by Alex- 
andre. Jean Alexandre wrote to Chaptal a full account of his 
invention and desired permission to exhibit it to Napoleon; 
provided his expenses to Paris could be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. Chaptal flatly declined to have anything to do, 
with it, intimating that the whole thing was utopian, and, 
at any rate, expressing himself satisfied with the aerial 
telegraph of Chappe, which had been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment at great expense 

The celebrated astronomer, Delambre, was subsequently 
appointed to examine the new invention; but as he was not 
permitted to see the interior, he could give no description 
of it. . 

The inventor absolutely declined to divulge thé secret to 
any one but Napoleon, and as he was never admitted to an 
interview with the First Consul, many desirable details are 
wanting. All that could be seen was a box surmounted by 
a dial, containing around the circumference of a disc the let- 
ters of the alphabet and the numerals, 
these boxes connected by wires, and they were seen in op- 


There were two of | 


eration many times by the municipal authorities of Por- | 


deaux, Vienne, and other cities. 

Alexandre survived until 1832, and his widow died in 
1853 in extreme poverty. 

The description given by Delambre ; the detailed ex- 
planations of the Prefect of Vienne ; the wire, like a bell 
rope, flexible and susceptil le of being moved in all direc- 
tions ; the two needles and similar dials placed at two sta- 
tions ; the expressions, electric or magnetic fluid, employed, 
—all apply to the dial telegraph in use at the present day, 
and indicate that Jean Alexandre was the first—that is, in 
1802—to apply the Voltaic battery to the electric telegraph. 
There will always, however, be a suspicion thrown on his 
claim in consequence of his neglect to disclose the secret. 

In the year 1811 we find the first truly scientific appli- 
cation of the Voltaic pile to the telegraph. The diffi- 
culty had been to obtain a current sufficiently powerful to 
perform mechanical work at a distant point. Henry’s mag- 
net and Daniell’s and Grove’s batteries were unknown. 

Among the phenomena to which the Voltaic pile gave 
birth, the decomposition of water was one that attracted the 
most notice. The electric telegraph invented by Soemmer- 
ing in 1811 was tounded on the electrolysis of water by the 


pile. His ap- 
paratus, re- 
markable for 


the time, was 
disposed «s fol- 


Voltaic pile, 
which consti- 
tuted the 
source of elec- 
tricity. This 
pile served to 
form thirty-five 


cuits, each one 
composed of a 
double wire to 
go and return. 
These _ wires 
were separately 
insulated by a silk envelope, and the bundle was further 
protected by resin, At the distant station the thirty- 
five circuits terminated, each in a small vessel filled with 
slightly acidulated water. These different vessels were 
destined to represent the twenty-five letters of the alphabet 
and the ten numerals, When, at the station where the pile 
was situated, a current of electricity was made to pass 
through one of the circuits, water would be instantly de- 
composed in the corresponding vase, and thus the letter or 
numeral could be indicated. 

Soemmering’s project was cumbersome, and presented 
many practical difficulties ; but it showed he understood 
and fully appreciated the advantages to be derived from the 


STEINHEIL’S MAGNETO-ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
JULY, 1837. 


‘electric telegraph. Heremarked in his ‘‘ Mémoire ” that tho 


new means of communication would work at night, just as 
well as in the day time, and that storms would not interfere 
with it. He added that it possessed great advantages over 
the aerial telegraph of Chappe, because the signals could 
be made with great rapidity, and no secret could be be- 
trayed ; ‘‘it did not require the construction of a special 


| edifice, but could be introduced into any convenient lo- 


cality,” and, finally, it rendered superfluous the complicated 
and secret code required by the aerial telegraph. 

Soemmering having observed that a distance of two thou- 
sand feet made no appreciable difference in the transmis- 
sion of the current, assumed that the action of his telegraph 
could be extended to any distance without the necessity of 
establishing intermediate stations. 

Some portions of Soemmering’s original apparatus were 
exhibited at Vienna in 1873, where it justly commanded 
great attention. It was ingenious but could scarcely have 
been generally adopted. . 

To satisfy all of the conditions of the problem, it was 
necessary to substitute for the feeble chemical action a me- 
chanical effect of a certain intensity. A considerable inter- 
val of time had to pass before science was able to furnish the 
means to satisfy this condition. The great step needed was 
the discovery of electro-magnetism in 1820 by Hans Chris- 
tian Oersted. 

On the 2d of October, 1820, immediately after Oersted’s 
discovery had been made known in Paris, Ampére proposed 
the following plan for applying it to a system of telegraphy. 
As many magnetic needles were to be taken as there are 
letters of the alphabet, each having its conducting wire 
connected with the battery, and it would only be necessary 
to join the wires at one end to observe the oscillation at the 
other. 
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Unfortunately, Voltaic currents produce too feeble me- , needles. The multiplier or galvanometer of Schweigger was 
chanical effects on ordinary magnetic needles to enable us | soon employed in the construction of a telegraph. 
to establish communication in this way. Some means of Baron Schilling, a distinguished amateur of science in St. 
increasing the intensity of the phenomena was necessary, | Petersburg, in 1833 constructed a telegraph having five ver- 
and this was obtained by Schweigger in the galvanometer | tical needles, and in 1835 he exhibited his invention, sim- 
MY invented by him. He found that if the conjunctive wire is | plified to a single needle, at Bonn. This was shown by 
iy! bent into a rectangle, so as to carry the current many times | Moncke at Heidelberg, in 1836, to W. Fothergill Cooke, 
' around the needle, the effect of the same force on the needle | who immediately set to work to devise and construct a tele- 
is multiplied in proportion to the number of convolutions. | graph for practical use, consisting of a pair of three-needle F 


i 
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PROFESSOR §. F. B. MORSE, 


Thus Schweigger contrived his multiplier, or galvanometer, | instruments, with ceys and reciprocal system. He also 
composed of a flat spool of fine, insulated copper wire, | invented the electro-mechanical alarm, and the detector for 
within which the needle was suspended. By this means a | discovering the position of faultsin thelines, He associated 
very feeble current became quite sensible. For ordinary | himself with Wheatstone and took out a patent with him 
purposes, a few turns, or, it may be, 300 or 400 convolutions, | the same year. 
suffice ; but for particular purposes, and when the current At Goettingen, in 1833, Gauss & Weber put up a telegraph 
is very feeble, many thousand feet of very fine wire are | on the plan of Baron Schilling, connecting the Astronomical 
used. Observatory and the Physical Cabinet, a distance of about 
Nobili modified this apparatus by using double astatic ‘'amile, The wires were stretched across the city over the 


ioofs of the houses, and the experiment proved perfectly 
successful. These wires were struck by lightning, and a 
piece of the melted copper burned a hole through the um- 
brella of a lady who happened to be passing. They were 
never replaced, as the Common Council of the city would 
not grant permission ; and in 18521 saw the ends of the 
wires hanging from the Observatory, and heard from Pro- 
fessor Weber, who is still living (April, 1878), a full account 
of his interesting experiments. I was also well acquainted 
with the lady whose umbrella, or, rather, parasol, was pierced 
by the molten copper, she being the wife of one of the pro- 
fossors. I mention it, as the circumstance seemed to fix the 
date of the rupture of the wires, about which there was sub- 
sequently considerable inquiry. 

In 1837, Rit- 
chie & Alexan- 
der, of Edin- 
burgh, also 
constructed a 
needle tele- 
graph, using 
thirty wires, 
and as many 
needles, 

Wheatstone’s 
telegraph, in- 
vented in 1837, 
was composed . > 
of five magnetic 
needles, mount- 
ed behind a 
dial in the man- 
ner of galvano- 
meters. One of 
his machines 
was in opera- 
tion bet ween 
Paddington 
and Drayton, 
a distance of 
thirteen miles. 
The system was 
absolutely use- 
less for longer 
distances than a i 
100 miles. ' = ij 

Simul tane- Sah 
ously with 
W heats tone, 
Steinheil, the 
celebrated 
instrument-ma- 
ker of Munich, 
made an appar- 
atus which was 
perfectly successful. It was completed in July, 1837, and 
must be pronounced to have been the first electric telegraph 
put into actual use, if we adopt the distinction between a 
semaphore and a telegraph proposed by Professor Morse. 
The semaphore shows,a signal which has to be observed, 
the telegraph records its own signal. Steinheil’s was the 
first self-recording instrument, using Voltaic electricity, 
which was ever put into practice. 

Professor Morse made a model of his instrument as early 
as 1835, but it was not until nearly ten years later that it 
was actually applied. 

The Steinheil apparatus made its record with ink. It was 
by no means so simple and efficient as the Morse apparatus, 
and was entirely displaced by the latter, But what at- 
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taches an imperishable fame to Steinheil was the discovery 
made by him in 1838 that the earth could be used as the 
return circuit, and that two wires were not necessary. This 
was a capital discovery in telegraphy, and greatly reduced 
the expense of constructing the lines; and, by great good 
fortune, it was discovered before any lines or much length 
had been constructed. 

We come now to the most important period in the history 
of the magnetic telegraph, the time when the subject acci- 
dentally became known to Professor 8. F. B. Morse, and 
was pushed by him to a triumphant conclusion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the Morse telegraph 
and the Grove battery shonld have been invented by men 
whose professional pursuits were in no way connected with 
physics—the 
one being an 
artist and the 
other a lawyer. 

The packet 
ship Sully, Cap- 
tain Pell com- 
manding, sailed 
from Havre on 
the 1st of Oc- 
tober, 1832, 
bound for New 
York. Among 
the cabin pas- 
sengers were 
the Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Rives, 
of Virginia, re- 
turning with 
his family from 
Paris, where 
he had been as 
Minister of the 
United States ; 
Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, of 
Boston, and 
Me 8. F. 2B. 
Morse, of New 
York, and a 
number of 
others. Dr. 
Jackson, who 
had been pur- 
suing his stud- 
ies in Paris, 
had brought 
with him some 
of the appar- 
atus necessary 
for repeating 
the experiments with the electro-magnet which Ampére and 
Arago had performed, and which had excited the wonder of 
the scientific world. 

The subject was an unfailing source of interest to the pas- 
sengers, and no-one listened with greater attention than Mr. 
Morse. Artist as he was, he was nevertheless interested in 
science, having graduated at Yale College, where he haa 
attended the lectures of Professor Silliman ; and having in- 
herited an inclination for scientific pursuits from his father, 
who was an author of repute on the subject of geography. 


Hence the eagerness with which he listened to Dr. Jack- 
son’s narrative, and examined the wonderful magnet. 
Dr. Jackson described the wire in the imperfect magnet 


then known, and was asked if the velocity of electricity was. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM MORSE’S NOTE-BOOK, 1832. 


in any way retarded by the length of the wire. He replied 
that it was not, and referred to the experiments of Franklin 
across the Schuylkill, and of Watson across the Thames in 
1747, with frictional electricity ; and of Ermann with Vol- 
taic electricity, made in 1803, which proved that the pas- 
sage of the current was practically instantaneous over any 
length of wire. 

“If that is so,” said Mr. Morse, ‘‘I see no reason why 
intelligence cannot be transmitted by electricity.” 

It was thus that the idea was implanted in his mind, and 
from that moment the subject occupied his thoughts, and 
he began to exercise his ingenuity in devising the requisite 
apparatus. 

Voyages were long in those days, and he had nothing to 
do but meditate and contrive. Before the Sully dropped 
her anchor in New York Hurbor, he had invented and put 
upon paper, in drawings and explanatory words, the chief 
features of the apparatus which was destined to be em- 
ployed in nearly all of the telegraph lines in the world. 

The system of dots and marks, the narrow ribbon of 
paper upon a revolving black, and a mode of burying the 
wires in the earth, of inclosing them in tubes 
thought of and recorded on board of the packet ship. Pro- 
fessor Morse was in the habit of saying that the invention, 
so far as the theory and the essential devices were con- 
cerned, except alone the idea of suspending the wires upon 
posts, was completed on board the vessel. 

A few days aiter landing, the plan of suspending the 
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| nor is he usu- 


wires 
thought of, 
though he pre- 
ferred the 
original con- 
ception of the 
buried tubes. 
“An artist 
arriving at 
home,” says 
Mr. James Par- 
ton, “‘after a 
thriéa 
res idence in 
foreign 
tries, is not apt 
to be furnished | 
with a _ great 

abundance of 

cash _ capital, 


was 


years’ 


coun- / 


ally able to 
spend much 
time in unproductive industry. Three years passed beforo 
Mr. Morse had set up his rude efforts of half a mile of 
wire and a wooden clock adapted to the purpose by his 
own hands, and sent a message from one end of his wire to 
the other—legible at least by himself.” 

He used to exhibit his apparatus now and then to his 
friends, and he spent ail the time he could spare from his 
profession in perfecting it. 

For some time it was placed in a large room of the New 
York University, where, in the fall of 1837, large numbers 
of persons witnessed its operation. Having no other re- 
sources, Mr. Morse went to Washington in 1838, arrayed 
his apparatus there, exhibited its performance to as many 
members as he could induce to attend, and petitioned Con- 
gress for a grant of public money, with which to make an 
experimental line between Washington and Baltimore, a 
distance of forty miles. A committee reported upon it 
favorably, but nothing further was done during the first 
session. 

An interval of four years occurred before the attention of 


MORSE’S FIRST EXPERIMENTAL INSTRUMENT. 


| Congress could be again roused to consider the subject. 


all were 


Senator Benton, in his ‘‘ Abridged Debates,” gives an account 
of the reception the Bill met with at the hands of some of 
the members. As the narrative is short, we may be excused 
for introducing it here : 
‘*HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘* Feb, 21st, 1843, 
“ELECTRO AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


“‘On motion of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, the Committea 
took up the Bill to authorize a series of experiments to be 
made in order to test the merits of Morse’s Electro Mag- 
netic Telegraph. The bill appropriates $30,000 to be ex- 
pended under 
the direction 


of the Post- 
master - Gene- 
ral. 

‘Mr. Cave 


Johnson 
wished to have 
a word to say 
upon this Bill 
As the present 
Congress had 
done much to 


FIRST INSTRUMENT FOR PUBLIC USE. 


encourage 
science, he did 
not wish to see 
the science of 
mesmerism 
neglectel or 
overlooked. 
He, therefore, 
proposed that 
one-half the appropriation be given to Mr. Fisk (a gentle- 
man at that time lecturing in Washington on Mesmerism), 
to enable him to carry on experiments as well as Professor 
Morse. 

‘Mr. Houston thought that Millerism should also be 
included in the benefits of the appropriation. 

‘*Mr, Stanly said he should have no objection to the 
appropriation for mesmeric experiments, provided the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Johnson) were the subject. 

**Mr. Cave Johnson said he should have no objections, 
provided the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) 
were the operator. 

“Several gentlemen called for the reading of the amend- 
ment, an 1 it was read by the clerk as follows : 

** Provided that one-half of the said sum shall be appro- 
priated for trying mesmeric experiments, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

‘*Mr. Mason, of Ohio, rose to a question of order. He 
maintained that the amendment was not bona fide, and that 
such amendments were calculated to injure the character 
of the House. He appealed to the Chair to rule the amend- 
ment out of order. 

**The Chairman said it was not for him to judge of the 
motives of members in offering amendments, and he could 
not, therefore, undertake to pronounce the amendment not 
bona fide. Objections might be raised to it on the ground 
that it was not sufficiently analogous in character to the 
Bill under consideration ; but, in the opinion of the Chair, 
it would require a scientific analysis to determine how far 
the magnetism of mesmerism was analogous to that em- 
ployed in telegraphy. He, therefore, ruled the amendment 
in order, On taking the vote, the amendment was re- 
jected—yeas 22, nays not counted. The Bill was then laid 
aside to be reported.” 


TRANSMITTING-KEY, 


Other mo- 
tions dispar- 
aging to the 
invention were 
made, such as 
propositions 
to appropriate 
part of the 
sum to con- 
struct a tele- 
graph to the 
moon. The majority of Congress did not concur in this 
attempt to defeat the measure by ridicule, and the Bill 
was passed by the close vote of 89 to 83. <A change of 
three votes would have consigned the invention to 
oblivion. 

The passage of the Bill through the House was mainly 
due to the efforts of Hon. J. P. Kennedy, of Maryland ; 
C. G. Ferris, of New York ; Colonel Aycrig, of New Jersey, 
and Mr. Mason, of Ohio. On the 3d of March, 1843, the 
last day of the session, it would have been forgotten, if it 
had not been for the watchfulness of a young lady who 
attended the all-night meeting of the Senate, and by her 
personal influence induced some of the Senators to call it 
up and have it passed. Professor Morse had gone home 
exhausted, and fully convinced that the measure would 
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fail. He was aroused at four o’clock in the morning by 
the young lady, to be informed that the Bill had passed 
just before the adjournment. 

But his troubles were far from being over. Clinging 
still to his original notion of inclosin the wires in buried 
tubes, he wasted nearly a whole year ::nd spent $23,000 of 
his appropriation in discovering that the plan would not 
work. He resorted at length to the system of wires sus- 
pended on poles; and on the first of May, 1844, the first 
message, between Washington and Baltimore, was trans- 
mitted. The immortal words were: ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought!” The first intelligence over the wires was the 
information of the nomination of James K. Polk for the 
Presidency by the Baltimore Convention. 

Professor Morse, in his speech on the occasion of the 
unvailing of the statue erected to his memory in Central 
Park, June 13th, 1871, gave great credit to the following 
persons as having rendered important services in bringing 
the telegraph to a successful completion. It is proper that 
their names 
should not be 
forgotten : Al- 
fred Vail, of 
M orristown, 
with his father 
and brother ; 
Professor 
Gale, his 
esteemed col- 
league at the 
University ; 
the Hon. F. 
O. J. Smith, 
Chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the House 
of Representatives ; Ferris, Kennedy, Winthrop, Aycrig, 
McClay and Wood, also of the House ; Ezra Cornell and 
Amos Kendall; and Professor Morse referred to all the 
illustrious men whom I have also mentioned as having 
discovered the scientific principles upon which the tele- 
graph is founded. Few, if any, of these great benefactors 
ever profited by their discoveries. Like th» late Professor 
Agassiz, none of them had time to make money 

Professor Morse is popularly regarded as the inventor of 
the magnetic telegraph, while others ascribe this honor to 
Professor Henry, and give to Professor Morse the second- 
ary credit of having introduced another man’s invention. 
To test the logic of this reasoning, we will suppose that 
Professor Henry, after the manner of a business man, had 
taken out patents for the following inveutions and discoy- 
cries made by him: For the electro-magnet universally 
used in telegraphing ; for the application of the intensity 
current in combination with his magnet ; for a practicable 
electro-magnetic telegraph instrument using his magnet and 
intensity-battery ; and for a signaling bar in combiaation 
with his magnet. It is evident that no telegraph would 
work if it were to be deprived of all the above features, and 
therefore men of science are unanimous in pronouncing 
Henry to have been the first inventor of the telegraph, 
while they 
accord = great 
credit to Pro- 
fessor Morse 
as having been 
the introducer 
of Henry’s in- 
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and clock-work exceedingly ingenious, and superior to all 
others for the purpose to which it was applied. 

The fact had been discovered by Henry and others that 
water would turn wheels and drive mills if diverted into 
proper channels. The problem was to invent a water- 
wheel. Morse made a wheel that went better than Stein- 
heil’s and of course drove the former out of the market. 
Clumsy old buckets cannot compete with the finished tur- 
bines of modern times. A claim was set up for Morse that 
nobody else should be rewarded for inventing a better 
wheel, and for a time some of the courts sustained this great 
monopoly. 

The original patent specification disclaimed the exclusive 


but claimed an exclusive property in all mechanism for 
imprinting signals or producing sounds; which, in fact, 
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professor of physics, the estimable John Foster, explained 
to us the principles upon which the telegraph was expected 


| to work, and there happened to be another professor at the 


college, J. Louis Tellkampf, who had been a student at 
Gottingen, and had witnessed the celebrated experiments of 
Gauss & Weber, who told us how the German invention was 


| made. 


The subject possessed great interest for me, and, equipped 
with the information derived from the above source, I 
employed my Summer vacation in constructing a model 
founded upon the description of the one Professor Morse 
had exhibited in New York in 1837, but which I had never 


| seen. 
use of galvanic currents for telegraphic purposes generally, | 


In that early day it was not easy to procure a battery— 
no porous cell and no copper cup were to be had in any of 
the inland cities where I tried to procure them, and I was 


SAWYER’S FAC-SIMILE TELEGRAPH. 


covered the whole ground, and was more than could be | 


legally patented. Such a patent would have included the 
telephone, and thus retarded the introduction of that valu- 
able instrument. 

It is proper to state that Professor Morse was early sur- 
rounded by speculators, who would have patented the sun- 
beams and compelled everybody to burn lard-oil provided 
they could make money. He himself was not of that sort, 
but he was a high-minded man of benevolent instincts and 
refined nature, and ought not to be held responsible for the 
acts of designing persons whom his brilliant discoveries 
drew around him. 

The history of the Morse telegraph has long been very 
familiar to me. I was a student in Union College when 
Morse was petitioning Congress for a subsidy to enable him 
to construct a line between Baltimore and Washington ; our 


compelled to have the parts of the battery made at a country 
tinshop, and for the porous cell I used a cup made of sole 
leather. I made a magnet according to Henry’s pattern, 
and thus fitted up a working model which served to illus- 
trate the whole subject. 

I delivered a lecture on the magnetic telegraph to a club 
of a dozen boys in a room in Ovid Academy, and illustrated 
it by my apparatus. This was before Congress had made 
the appropriation or a line was in operation in this country. 
There was no originality and no particular merit in what I 
did, an3 the circumstance has never been mentioned in 
print before ; but if I had happened to show unusual inge- 
nuity in the invention of my apparatus, some one might 
have put forward for me the preposterous. claim that I was 
one of the inventors of the telegraph. 

It is always easy to do a thing when we are told how ; but 
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to originate an 
invention is 
quite another 
story. 

Soon after 
my youthful | 
lecture, Morse 
obtained his 
grant, and the 
line was com- 
pleted, as we 
lave learned, 
in 1844, between 
Baltimore and 
Washington. 
The success of 
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had been to 
Barlow, until 
he was relieved 
from his em- 
barrassment by 
Henry, whose 
magnet was the 
only one that 
could be used 
over great dis- 
tances. 
Simultane- 
ously with the 
idea of a tele- 
graph, arose 
the difficulty of 
providing a 
method of writ- 
ing or printing 
at a distance. 
In solving this 
problem, Pro- 
fessor Morse 
was eminently 
successful. In 
considering the 
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was soon a de- 
mand for oper- 
ators at promi- 
one knew any- Se ee 
thing about the 
novel inven- 
inducements 
were held out 
to young men to come forward and learn the new language 
lecture and saw my model, at once took to telegraphy as 
a profession, and one, in particular, has constructed as 
many miles of telegraph as any person in the United 
The lecture in Ovid Academy was, te the whole group of 
boys, what Dr. Jackson’s narrative had been to Morse on 
the packetship Sully; it planted the germ of the idea which 
subsequently a student in Dr. Jackson’s laboratory, and 
often heard him relate the circumstance of his explaining to 
Morse the dis- 
Oersted, Am- 
pére and Arago 
during their —— 
Havre to New 
York. 
The original 
Dr. Jackson 
exhibited to 
Morse and the 


dent, and there 

nent points. No 

tion, and heavy — 

and yoeabulary. All but two of the boys who heard my 
States. 

became the ruling passion and governor of their lives. I was 
coveries of 

voyage from . 

magnet which 

other passen- 


TELEGRAM AS SENT. 


+ mechanical 
means at com- 
mand for pro- 

ducing at a distance any permanent mark, it was perceived 

that by means of the electro-magnet the motion of a lever, 
up and down, could be easily and surely commanded ; and 
if a pencil at one extremity of it were made to strike upon 

a piece of paper, a dot would be made whenever the mag- 

net was charged and quickly discharged. This action, 

however, without a further device, would be unavailing to 
produce variety, since the lever motion is limited to the 
simple movement of up and down. Hence the idea of 
moving the paper at a regular rate beneath the pencil. 

Thus a dot could be made on the moving ribbon of paper, 

which, passing onward, the paper was ready to receive (after 

an interval 

“+ more or less 

extended) an- 
other dot or 

—j) series of dots. 

Thus the abil- 
ity to produce 
dots in groups, 
at pleasure, was 
dem onstrated, 
and, conse- 
Po. quently, groups 
: of dots, expres- 


sive of the vari- 
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an obstacle to x 
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elements were a 
simple dot and 
ban at space, Professor 
~ 77 “"™ ‘| Morse _perceiv- 
ed that by 
means of the 
moving paper, 
not merely a 
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graphic communications. 


dct could be produced at pleasure, but if the magnet was 
kept charged while the paper was in movement, the pencil | 
produced a line long in proportion to the time in which the 
magnet was charged. 

This fact introduced a third element for combination, to 
produce variety in the groups, indicating letters as well as 
numerals, to wit: the line or dash, so that dots, spaces, 
and lines, in acy variety of combination, were at command 
for forming a code of signs. 

In this manner originated what is now universally re- 
cognized as the Morse code. The code, as originally con- 
structed, has undergone very few modifications, and must 
for ever stand as a monument to the great genius of Profes- 
sor Morse. Many thousand persons have learned to use it, | 
and it has stood the test of practice in preference to all 
others. The Morse instrument has been extensively adopted 
throughout the civilized world, and there must be more 
than 20,000 instruments in use at the present time. 

Professor Morse, in his ‘Report on the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867,” lays claim to the following inventions and discov- | 
eries as having been made by him. Now that the long and 
bitter controversy as to the credit which is really due to 
Frofessor Morse for his various inventions and improve- 
ments, has almost died away with the expiration of his pat- 
ents and the consolidation of rival telegraphic interests, it 
may be proper to give a list of the inventions and discov- | 
eries which he claimed as his own during his lifetime. 
These were 


1. The recording telegraph, operated either electro-mag- 
netically or electro-chemically. 

2. The telegraphic relay circuit, or the opening and clos- 
ing of a secondary circuit by means of a primary circuit. 

3. The dot and line alphabet. 

4. The use of sounds as a medium of receiving tele- 


5. The system of automatic transmission by the use of | 
metallic type, or of the embossed paper strip from the re- 
gister, as a means of opening and closing the circuit 

6. The use of a printing wheel and ink as a mode of re- | 
cording, generally known as the ‘ink writer.” 


Many will dispute the sweeping claim, but I have | 
thought proper to give it as a part of the history of the | 
subject. 

The growth of the telegraph since the completion of the | 
first line in | 
1844, has been | 
very great. 
There are now 
in operation 
more than | 
1,000,000) 
miles of wire, ; 
and 60,000 | 
miles of sub- | 
marie cable, 
controlled by 
40,000 © sta- 
tions. 

In the year | 
1876, there 
was expended 
for telegrams 
in all the| 
countries of 
Europe $15,- 
400,000—at an 
average of 32 ) 
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cents per message. In this expenditure, Great Britain led 
the list with nearly 43 per cent. of the whole ; France came 
next with about 22 per cent.; Germany, 18 per cent.; no 
other country exceeded 4 per cent. 

The length of wires in Great Britain very slightly ex- 
ceeds that of Germany, and is nearly a fourth more than 
France ; in this particular Switzerland takes the lead of the 
smaller European States. 

The exteut of the business in the United States can be in- 


| ferred from the report of William Orton, President of the 
| Western Union Telegraph Company for the year 1876. The 


gross receipts for the year, from all sources, were $10,034, - 


| 983 ; the gross expenses, $6,635,473 ; and the net earn- 


ings, $3,399,509. There were in operation 73,532 miles of 
line, 183,832 miles of wire, and 7,072 offices. There were 
in use on the lines of the Company at the close of the fiscal 
year, 8,437 sets of instruments for reading by sound, 18 
printing instruments, 1,729 recording instruments, 11,186 
relay magnets, 11,365 transmitting keys, 253 repeaters, 
4,328 switch-boards, 4,113 cast-offs, 3,201 lightning arres- 
ters, and 93,819 cells of battery. 

The number of messages transmitted during the year 
was 18,729,567, being an increase of 1,575,857 over the 
previous year. This includes press reports sent, reduced 
to messages, on the basis of 30 words to each message. 

The average tolls collected upon each message in the year 
1875 was 54 cents, the average cost of transmission 35 cents, 
and the average profit per message 19 cents ; while for the 
year 1876, the average toll was 50.9 cents, average cost 
38.5 cents, and average profit 17.4 cents. The capital stock 


| of the company is $41,073,410, of which the company owns 
| and has in the treasury $7,272,235. The bonded debt of 


the company is $6,332,119. 

From these statistics it will be seen that the growth of 
the telegraph, since its first inception, has been as great as 
the application of steam, and that, like steam, it is also 
destined to still further conquests. 

Time has produced great changes in the speed with 
which the various machines are operated. No special effort 
was made to transmit the last annual message of the Presi- 


| dent from Washington, but the work was very rapidly 


accomplished. On the Western Union lines it was sent on 
ten wires, 11,369 words being transmitted ; the time being 


| 424 minutes. The copy was delivered in good shape, pro- 
| perly capitalized and punctuated. On the Atlantic and 


Pacific Company’s lines, 7,269 words were transmitted. 
Two Morse wires were used, on wh'ch about half the total 
was transmitted ; the other half being perforated and trans- 
mitted automatically upon a third wire, which was also 
used for signaling and for general business. Copies were 


| dropped at Baltimore and Philadelphia. The time oecu- 


pied was one hour and thirty-five minutes, and the copy 
was delivered in good shape, and satisfactorily, to the press. 

Another illustration of the rapidity of telegraphic com- 
munication comes to us from Europe. At twenty-five 
minutes past eleven at night, a summary of the English 
Budget was forwarded to Bombay from London by the 
British Indian Submarine Telegraph Company. The dis- 
patch thus transmitted appeared in the Bombay papers 
published the next morning. 

At the office of the Inde-European Telegraph Company 
experiments took place in the presence of several members 
of the Indian Council, which gave some interesting results. 
Communications were sent to Teheran, in Persia, a distance 
of 3,700 miles, and answers were received in thirty seconds, 
The time in Teheran was 3.27 p.m. and in London 11.59 
aM. At 11.45 P.m., a message was forwarded from Lon- 
don to Caleutta. This reached its destination in twenty- 
eight minutes, the time in Calcutta being seven minutes 


past seven in the evening. The service of the Indo-Euro- | 
pean Telegraph Company is in connection with the cables 
of the Government of India through the Persian Gulf. 

Such examples as these could be abundantly multiplied, 
and we can never become so familiar with them as to cease 
to wonder at such magnificent results of science. The 
rapid progress of the telegraph during the last twenty-five 
years has changed the whole social and commercial system 
of the world. Its advantages and capabilities were so evi- 
dent that immediately upon its introduction and the dem- 
onstration of its true character, the most active efforts were 
made to secure them for every community which desired 
to keep pace with the advances of modern times. 

The Morse or signal system seemed, for a time, to be 
the perfection of human achievement; but since then, 
House, Bain, Hughes, and others, have astonished the 
world by wonderful improvements, and Edison has more 
than quadrupled the effective force of the wires. 

Between a large frictional electrical machine and thirty- 
five frogs’ legs to serve as galvanometers, and the modern 
galvanic battery and House printing machine, there is an 
immense distance ; but the first suggested the last, and we 
need not be ungrateful for the humble beginning. 

I have in this article confined myself to a history of 
electro-magnetism, to the discovery of induction, and to 
the progress of telegraphy, from the semaphore to the 
telegraph of Morse. There are numerous other pieces of 
apparatus, which it may be permitted to me to describe in 
a future article, such as the printing, automatic and fac- 
simile machines, Further applications of electro-magnetism 
to medicine, the electric light, magneto-electric and dy- 
namo-electric machines, and the telephone, must also be 
deferred to a future occasion. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


THe Lumrnosirz oF BenzoLe.—Benzole has been used for a 
considerable time to add to the power of illuminating gas, an appa- 
ratus culled a carburetter having been invented for the purpose. 
The gas is made to pass through the benzole, and during its pas- 
sage it takes up some of the vapor of that liquid and subsequently 
burns with a greatly enriched flame. E. Frankland has been try- 
ing some experiments on this subject. He passed hydrogen, car- 
bonie ox de and marsh gas through benzole kept at a constant 
temperature, and burnt the gases in a fish-tail burner. The follow- 
ing results were obtained: One pound avoirdupois of benzole gives, 
when burnt with hydrogen, the light yielded by 5 79-100 pounds of 
spermaceti; with carbonic oxide, 6 1-10 pounds of spermaceti; with 
marsh gas, 77 pounds of spermuaceti. Thus it appears that the lu- 
minosity of nylvegen, carbonic oxide and marsh gas are greatly 
enhanced by the presence of benzole vapor. For private use, the 
benzolizer or carburetter should be kept in a cold place, to prevent 
subsequent condensation and stoppage of the tubes. 


A Trrpis-Wick Lamp.---Mr. W. C. Hughes, of London, England, 
has invented a triple-wick lamp, which he calls the “ Triplexicon.” 
It is intended for use with the magic lantern. The wicks of the 
new lamp have a burning edge of six inches in length, arranged in 
such @ manner as to combine intensity, quality and quantity The 
centre wick is straight; the other two are slightly curved, so as to 
embrace the centre one between them. A xlass case of sugar-loaf 
proportions surrounds the flame, this being retained in position by 
a cone of metal having two large apertures in the sides, opposite to 
each other, one of which allo .s the light to pass backward, where 
it is received by a reflector, and the other to be projected forward 
to the condenser, which is four inches in diameter. To the topo 
this cone is attached the metal chimney. It is constructed to burn 
paraffine oil, and there is such a perfect system of ventilution as to 
prevent the reservoir from becoming heated. 


DesTRUCTION OF LEATHER BY ILLUMINATING Gas.—Some old 
account-books, heavily bound in leather, which had been left un- 
covered on the upper shelf of a counting-room in Liverpool for 
twenty years, were-recently taken down to be dust-d, when it was 
found that the leather backs and all the exposed portions had be- 
come disintegrated and brittle. Fragments of the leather were 
examined by a chemist, and found to contain as high as 54% per 
cent. of sulphuric acid, also one half per cent. of ammonia; both of 
which were supposed to have been derived from the illuminating 
gas burned in the place. Similar results have been observed in 
pub ic libraries where gas was used. Although the amount of sul- 
phur in gas is very small, it will in time yield enough sulphuric 
acid to do considerable damage. 
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AcTIon oF CarBonic Actp WaTeR oN Rocks.—Nearly all rocks 
and minerals are decomposed by water containing carbonie acid. 
When they contain lime, potash, soda, iron manganese, nickel and 
cobalt, these constituents are converted Into carbonates. Wen 
silicates containing alkalies are acted on, small quantities of silicic 
acid are dissolved. Feldspar turns red in the first stage of decom- 
position, with the formation of kaolin in the second. Increase of 
pressure promotes the action of carbonic acid more than length of 
time. Even the phosphates are acted upon by carbonic acid water. 
These facts are made use of by geologists to enable them to account 
for great deposits of limestone and dolomite. 


FRozEN AiR —M. Cailletet inclosed in a strong glass tube, dry air, 
free from carbonic acid; he cooled with protoxide of nitrogen the 
upper part of the tube only When the pressure was 200 atmo- 
spheres, streams of liquid air were seen flowing down the lower 
parts. When they met the mercury they seemed to turn back. At 
310 atmospheres, the mercury being in contact with the cooled part 
of the tube, was frozen, and on quickly removing the refrigerating 
apparatus, it was seen to be covered with what was, probably, 


frozen air. 
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ENTERTAINING COLUM). 


TrmMeE-SERVERS, —Watches. 
LEADING ARTICLES,—-First fiddles. 
BABES IN THE Woop,—Duteh dolls, 


MEN THAT COMMAND ATTENTION.—Drill-sergeants. 


Many tailors profess to be respectable, and yet they are all cut- 
ting tradesmen, 


Wuat the mouth of the druggist’s young man said to his 
pestle and mortar: ‘“‘I can, and yet I cannot, dispense with your 
services.” 

“T rope in the carriage with the widower,” said the cook on her 
return from the obsequies of a fri»nd; and then added, “‘ He said 
the funeral would have been nothing without me!” 


** MoLLy, whaé’s that strange noise at the front gate?” “Cats, 
sir.” ‘Cats! Well, when I was young, cats didn’t wear chimney- 
pot hats and smoke cigars.” ‘‘Things are changed, sir.” 


A visitor who wanted his boots blacked said to his host on 
retiring, ‘I'll put my boots outside the door of my room ;” to which 
the host naively replied, ‘ All right, nobody’ll touch ’em.” 


Lorp NELson’s brother once wound up a sermon on the whole 
duty of man thus: ‘If men would only think before they do, then 
I think they would not do many things that they do do.” 


Wao is that gontleman walking with Miss Flint ?” said a wag to 
his companion, as they sauntered along the Fifth Avenue, ‘ Oh,” 
replied the other, “ that is a spark which she has struck.” 


“THE wicked stand in slippery places,” but for a perfeet pic- 
ture of reckless insecurity, you want tolook at a frightened woman 
trying to stand on a camp-stool to keep out of the way of a mouse. 


A WELL-KNOWN dramatist can say rude things. Some one said 
to him last week, “‘ You want a new hat.” “ Yes, that’s quite true,” 
he replied ; ‘“‘ but why say it? I never told you you wanted a new 
head !” 

A RECENT traveler stopped at an inn in France. The host had 
two sorts of wine, which he called “ first table” and “ common 
table.” ‘‘I tried them both,” says our traveler, ‘and found them 
lumen-table.” 


A WOMAN may change her mind. A lady in Cieveland obtained 
a divorce trom her husband on the ground of cruel and inhuman 
treatment, and now petitions to have the divorce declared void, for 
the reason that she was mistaken. 


A Miss Joy was present at a party recently, and in the course of 
the evening some one used the quotation, “A thing of beauty is a 


oy for ever”; when she exclaimed, “ I’m glad I’m not a beauty, for 
{ should not like to be a Joy for ever.” 


RicHTeous VENGEANCE.—Some one having urged Tasso to 
avenge himself upon a man who had done him manv ‘ninries, he 
said, ‘I wish to take from him neither his property, sv« 44s life, 
nor his honor; but only his ill-will toward me.” 


MATED AND REMATED. 


A TEAR stood in her eye of blue, 

She said, “Oh, what would Edwin do 
Were Angelina fated y 

To quit this happy world and die?” 

His quivering lips made quick reply, 
“Tl get you, love, cremated.” 


On rosy lips a pout was seen, ; 
“ What will you do yourself, I mean?” 
Bright eyes his answer waited. 
When from his heart resistless came 
This answer, twas almost the same, 

“J'll get myself remated !” 
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